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OSBORNE OF ARROCHAR 



CHAPTER I 

OK THB HILL 
Qirs part of life's grand pottibiHtififl. — Owsr Mbbbdith. 

Thb October afternoon is a symphony in dull red gold. 
The sun is a globe of softened flame, tinted to carmine. The 
smoky atmosphere holds something akin to translucence, a 
peculiarity you find at rare intervals through autumn, giv- 
ing a kind of telescopic rarity. The air is still. Every- 
thing hangs suspended, or is outlined against the red gold 
background, und is seen through golden lenses. The colors 
are of the earlier season, before the rains have faded, or 
given anything the sodden suggestiveness of decay. It 
is the perfection of autumnal ripeness, a still, wonderful 
picture. 

Clyde Jermayne sits upright on her horse, studying the 
sun, and wondering about the distant worlds. What mys- 
terious centre of heat and light is this ? Were there peo- 
ple and worlds of whom one could never know anything ? 
Generations passed away, blotted out, their work slW done, 
and some one coming after them, perhaps, to follow in the 
same steps with a curious assurance of doing an entirely 
new work ? 

Some unwonted emotion stirs within her : a longing for 
a wide, yet exact knowledge, not mere fanciful speculation ; 
a desire to penetrate some of the mysteries of present ex- 
istence, not the far-off, other-world philosophy, but the 
vivid living and thinking of to-day. Now and then some 
faint vibrations reach Arrochar, but no one seems to wel- 
come them cordially. And if greater worlds, if cities that 

1 
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2 OSBORNE OF ARROCHAB 

have risen to mighty heights have been displaced, will it 
not be true of other social systems — even of this petty 
round, that somehow, at present, looks terribly bald and 
uninviting ? 

The girl turns her eyes away from the sun that to-day 
may be looked at with impunity. Strong fearless eyes of 
two and twenty, that have shed few tears and rarely known 
sleeplessness. Her head keeps the same poise. A slim, 
proud figure, with the shoulders thrown back; the chest 
high ; the neck well set and shapely. There is a great coil 
of dusky hair worn low, and surmounted with the rolled-up 
brim of a straw hat, that leaves the face below as distinct 
as a silhouette. Fine lined, level brows ; a straight nose 
with flexible nostrils; a mouth of moderate dimensions, 
that can be compressed into a thin line with passion, or 
bloom like a rosebud with pleasure. A broad, round, 
dimpled chin; an exquisite slope of the throat into the 
neck ; and an ear like a bit of carving. The complexion 
inclines to a creamy tint, which the air renders almost 
colorless. 

Her attire is all black. With the red gold lights behind 
her, she is perfectly defined, brought out in high relief like 
a sharply cut cameo. But no one has considered Clyde 
Jermayne particularly handsome. 

The road is a mere cart path through the wood. Up here 
a clearing has been made of the choice timber. She stands 
on the brow of the hill — a bit of mountain range cropping 
out here and there. Her eyes wander slowly over the land- 
scape; down the valley below; off to the town. The 
smoke of the tall chimneys makes a haze of dim purple 
against the gold. A train of cars winds around and crosses 
the river. Since her remembrance, Brentford has grown 
into a thriving business town, with stores, shops, churches, 
a library, a town haU, and a musical society. Strength, 
energy, and knowledge have transmuted common earth and 
air, iron and clay, into fortunes. 

Yet between this — the great estates lying eastward with 
their century-old houses, and that newness, there is a wide 
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OH THE HILL 8 

gulf. They, the old, with birth and prestige back of them, 
are droning away their lives, bound hand and foot by con- 
ventionality ; perhaps, poverty as well. What if one should 
take a step out of it all ? T^Hiere would one go ? 

Two pedestrians, in the path below, pause and glance at 
her, then turn to each other. The taller of the two puts 
up his glass and brings her nearer — smiles a little at the 
faint curl of her lip, akin to disdain. What a striking pic- 
ture she makes ! A wandering zephyr moves the soft ten- 
drils of her hair. How many times he has wished for artist 
fingers, since the passionate keen sight and the vivid mental 
power are only in his brain. 

How sweet the place is with autumnal scents! The 
resinous odors of the pine, the fragrance of drying balsams, 
the peculiar woody smell of the fallen leaves, the pungency 
of the ripening wild grapes, meet and mingle in rich per- 
fume. Clyde draws long breaths that swell her white 
throat. 

These two people, having certain ends of destiny in their 
ignorant fingers, should stumble over each other. But fate 
never hurries. 

The horse turns to a fresh patch of herbage. That rouses 
the rider. " Get up. Jinny ! " she says, with a flick over her 
neck. 

Jinny makes no resistance. They move slowly around 
the curve, and begin the descent. 

" Was ever woman so quiet before ? '' laughs the younger 
man lightly. "Talk of being bom to the saddle! That 
pose would make a sculptor's reputation." 

" A Diana on the steed. An ordinary girl on her own 
feet, doubtless ! " 

" Good heavens, man ! are you looking for an angel or an 
Amazon ? " 

"Well — neither, in these wilds. Wait. Let her go 
down. I wonder in whom the proper ownership of this 
hill is vested ? " Then a sudden frown crosses his face. 

Clyde Jermayne goes on her way, unconscious of criti- 
cism. The road winds in a leisurely manner. Jinny does 
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4 OBBOBNE OF ABBOOHAB 

not bestir herself famously. Clyde dismounts and gathers 
a handful of unusually beautiful wood asters. The slope 
presently resolves itself into cleared spaces, orchards, 
farm-lands. She passes a forlorn, tumble-down cottage, 
where three or four yellow-haired children are rolling in 
the dirt, with a dog ; while another mongrel lies basking 
in the yellow-red reflection of the sun. 

Jinny goes down to the creek for a drink. Her indul- 
gent mistress allows her to paddle about among the peb- 
bles. The creek is shadowed by overhanging branches, 
that add a suggestive beauty. Here it goes purling over a 
pile of jagged stones. Jinny picks her way across a much- 
mended and rather dangerous bridge. 

Thrift and art, or even labor, have in no wise interfered 
with the picturesque. There are broken fences ; patches of 
undergrowth and briers; great shocks of com tumbling 
about ; weeds ; stubble ; roads full of ruts and holes. The 
air of hopeless, helpless decay strikes her as never before. 
Surely, Arrochar is going steadily to ruin ! 

Clyde reaches a large stone post that has been part of a 
fine gateway. Its companion has crumbled and fallen. A 
broad driveway, grass-grown and uneven, winds around what 
has once been an extensive lawn. It leads to a large, ram« 
bling house, built mostly of gray stone. There is a broad 
stoop, with a flight of steps, the roof of which is upheld by 
fluted columns and ornate capitals. At the southern end, 
there juts out a tower, carried up a story higher than the 
main house. There are all fashions of windows : high^ 
narrow, peaked, and mullioned ; one oriel window up under 
the eaves ; one bow window hung with long wreaths of 
creepers. Chimneys have toppled over. Great crevices 
yawn for lack of mortar. The paint, where there is any, is 
dingy. Over all hangs an atmosphere of neglect. 

Clyde dismounts on the stepping-stone, from long habit ; 
Jinny meanders stableward. The girl picks up her skirt 
with a dainty air, showing the slim, high-arched foot in its 
shabby boot. They are all of a piece ! A sense of depres- 
sion weighs her down, as she stumbles over the splintered 
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ON THE HILL 5 

steps. The stones are weather-stained where the gutter 
has dribbled. The door has cracked and peeled; the putty 
has dropped out of the quaint sashes at the side. 

Oh, how would it be to go where all was bright and fresh 
and stirring ! To breathe an air not bound by limitations, 
to come out of the chrysalis habit — ah! they cannot be 
butterflies ! But bees are more skilful, longer lived, have a 
place in the world's absolute uses. To be able to really do 
something looks heroic. Or will they just live on here and 
drop into old women, having achieved nothing, known 
nothing, suffered, — well — does she want to suffer? 

" Anything, anything, just to live ! " she gasps. 

Then she turns the door-knob. About two yards within 
hangs Sijporti^e dull and faded enough to capture the heart 
of a lover of the antique. The hall has an odd picturesque- 
ness. It is like a room in the front. In a jog stands a 
great comer fireplace, with a high manteL A fire is sleepily 
dozing, but it makes the air close and stifling. A woman 
sits beside it, bundled in a shawl, with a book lying in her 
lap, for it is too dark to read. At the front end is a bamboo 
settee piled with cushions, holding some one lazily stretched 
out, beginning with a fluff of golden hair and ending with a 
faded bronze slipper. A third, sitting by the end window, 
crocheting in bright wools, starts up into a slim, long-limbed 
girl, with the angularities of the progressive period. A 
light thick bang hangs almost into her eyes, and down her 
back is a heavy braid, tied with a ribbon. 

" Clyde, may I have Jinny for a ten-minutes' gallop ? " 
she cries. 

" I do not care. Only — it will be soon dark." 

"You ought not to go out, Margie,'' says the weak, plain- 
tive voice of the mother. 

But she is off like an ea^er Atalanta, and leaves the 
door open behind her. 

Mrs. Jermayne puUs up her shawl with a protesting 
shiver, and says fretfully, — 

"Do shut the door, Clyde! Between both of you I 
shall take a cold^ and an autumn cold means a winter 
hoiusing.'^ 
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6 OSBOBNB OF ABBOGHAB 

The aiP seems refreshing to Clyde, but she closes the 
door, and turns to the stairs, that go up with the break of 
two platforms. The oaken balusters are curiously carved, 
one on each step, instead of the two spindles. Just as she 
reaches the first landing, her mother says in a complaining 
tone, — 

^'Bradlaw has sent in those bills again. And Betty has 
no money. Some one must see Matthews." 

"But there's more startling news than that," and the 
golden fluff seems to shake off a shower of light. " Hurry 
down, Clyde." 

The upper hall is a wide, beautiful oval, lighted by a 
window at either end. Four rooms open on it. Clyde en- 
ters the first. A glow of yellow sunset still irradiates the 
plainly furnished apartment, with its two white beds. She 
is in no hurry to discuss bills, or ways and means — are 
there any ? and she shudders, thinking of their poverty. 
After she has thrown aside her habit, she dawdles about, 
brushing her hair, bathing her face and arms, and fairly 
luxuriating in her simple toilet. Then her dusky hair is 
wound in the same coil, and the short ends nestle at the 
edge of her brow. She slips into a white flannel gown, 
long in the skirt and short in the waist. In her black 
velvet girdle she fastens her purple and gold asters. 
About her neck is a wide fall of soft lace. Now, she does 
not look a day over sixteen. 

" Stir the fire," her mother says, as she comes down, a 
slim white wraith. The hall is in twilight softness, and 
the sparks seem like stars against a midnight sky. 

" I do wonder when we are to have supper. Did you go 
in town ? " 

" No, only up Oak Knob." 

" You were gone an endless while ! " 

"Was I?" carelessly. 

" I wish you had not allowed Margie to go with Jinny. 
It will be pitch dark when she comes back. And she will 
be sure to take cold." 

"Clyde, when your ship comes in, send mamma to 
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ON THE HILL 7 

Bermuda or Madeira, where it is summer all the year 
round." 

The voice comes from the sofa. It is a rich, lazy, laugh- 
ing voice, mellowed with much basking in the sunshine. 

"I am sure I should be glad to go! This draughty old 
house is enough to kill any one. And I always was so sen- 
sitive! Doctor Durbrowe told mamma when I was only 
fifteen, that it would need the utmost care to keep me from 
going into consumption. No one ever thought me strong. 
Poor mamma would have been half crazed had she known 
what I must live through. I wonder I am not dead! And 
now another trouble must be added. It is not a straw, 
either ; but, for that matter, neither are we camels. Clyde, 
what do you think has happened ? " 

"The sheriff has served a writ of something,'' replies 
Clyde, with pitiful jocoseness. " I must read up the law 
books in the library, and fortify myself." 

There is an ominous silence. Presently Mrs. Jermayne 
says, in an injured tone, — 

"You need not treat the subject with such levity, 
Clyde." 

"Can I offend the subject when I do not know what it 
is?" 

An amused ripple floats from the sofa. 

" Do give another guess, Clyde — ten of them, if your 
imagination can hold out so far. Lawyer Hendley " — 

"If you please, Virginia, /am the proper person to com- 
municate this intelligence," remarks the mother in high 
dignity. She sits upright with a spasmodic effort, while 
the firelight plays about her. From being fair and pretty 
in youth, at forty she is a washed-out, elderly-looking 
woman, with a multitude of fine wrinkles about the eyes, 
and a pursed-up mouth that may have practised on "prunes 
and prisms." 

" Yes, Clyde," she proceeds after an impressive silence, 
"Mr. Hendley hcLS been here. He spent a whole hour. 
We went over the old ground until I was that confused I 
thought I should fly ! Just as if I had never known about 
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8 OSBOBNB OP ABROGHAB 

the wUl, when I lived through everything in Mrs. Jer- 
mayne's time, and took care of your grandfather for years 
and years after. Even Pilot must know it by heart." 

Pilot raises his fine old head and flicks one ear in the 
affirmative. 

"How you do lead up to a climax!" protests Virginia, 
with a provoked sound not quite a laugh, but disapprov- 
ing. 

"There is only one thing of any account that could 
happen!" cries Clyde in an exaggerated tone of incre- 
dulity, "Leighton Osborne might come to hand." 

"And that has happened," announces Mrs. Jermayne, 
dramatically. 

Clyde sits there dumb, dismayed. It is as if the family 
skeleton had fallen out of the closet and faced one, become 
suddenly the master. There is a sharp sense of what this 
means to them. They aire living in Leighton Osborne's 
house ; they are eating the products of his farm ; they are 
warming themselves with his fuel; they sell his timber 
and corn and tobacco to pay their debts. A horrible shiver 
nearly rends body and soul asunder. 

" Well, you might deign to make some comment," begins 
the mother complainingly. " I am sure everybody has con- 
sidered him dead. It is extremely thoughtless in him to 
go on staying away when he was wanted, and then bolt 
into Arrochar in this unceremonious fashion ! My opinion 
is, that there is no real good blood or breeding back of the 
Osbomes. Why was she so anxious to marry your grand- 
father?" 

Mrs. Jermayne looks inquiringly at Clyde, while she 
makes another impressive pause. 

"And your grandfather lived to be ninety-three. Five 
years next January since he died. But he had no cares or 
anxieties on his mind, and he didn't miss his son as / 
missed my husband. It is dreadful to be left with a family 
of helpless girls. And he should have followed his wife, 
and left my husband to me. If Selwyn had lived to be 
ninety-three," and she sighs 5 "and if this Oaborne had 
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only stayed away two years longer ! I think Mrs. Jermayne 
really meant for us to have Arrochar. The Osborne money 
was divided among the sons." 

It is quite dark in the large hall now, save in the centre, 
that the fitful blaze illumines now and then. They are 
homeless, helpless I What cruel stroke of fate is this ? 
And Clyde suddenly roots herself afresh among the ruins 
and mosses. She has an intense consciousness that she 
shall never know a home feeling for any other place. 

" Well, are you struck dumb ? " inquires Virginia with 
youthful levity. Events have an amusing side to her. 
And in this she can see Leighton Osborne bobbing up like 
a Jack-in-a-box. 

^' Mr. Hendley seems to think we may be able to make 
some compromise. I am sure we have taken care of the 
place, and as it really should have been ours, he sympa- 
thizes altogether with us.'' 

Taken care of the place ! The ride of less than an hour 
ago comes back to Clyde. The ruinous aspect of everything ; 
the shabby house, the fallen fences, the crops growing 
poorer year by year, they growing poorer as well. 

" It is quite like a story," begins Virginia in her lazy, 
flowing tone. " When he comes to-morrow we must over- 
whelm him with the pathetic. We will appeal to his chiv- 
alry. How can he turn us out? And, Clyde, you have 
such eyes, why shouldn't you capture him ? " 

"Virginia!" Clyde's eyes gleam like points of flame 
through the dusk. " Ask charity of him I Stay here on 
sufferance ! As for that suggestion " — and the incisive 
haughtiness half strangles her. 

Virginia gives a low, provoking, musical laugh. 

**You need not be so angry, Clyde," says the mother 
with a feebly dogmatic air. " I'm not sure but Mr. Hendley 
had some such plan in mind, though you need not put it 
that way, Virginia. There are arrangements like that in 
families to keep the fortunes intact" — 

" We have so much fortune," says Virginia, amused at 
her mother's logic 
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10 OSBORNE OF ABBOGHAB 

<'The more need, then, that we should consider the sub* 
ject/' pursues Mrs. Jermayne, carried away with an idea 
that seems to solve all difficulties and make the way serene 
at once. '^ People are coming more to the old-world idea 
of marriages. Why should not the parents have a voice ? 
and when it is clearly duty ! Of course, if he was objec- 
tionable in any way, or had wretched habits " — 

"The Qordian knot is cut, Clyde,'* laughs her sister, 
provokingly. 

" Mother ! Virginia ! How can you ! " Clyde springs up 
fierce and straight, clinching her small hands together, her 
white gown outlining her in the now waning firelight. 

" Then take to acting. Make a fortune for us, so that we 
may treat Osborne of Arrochar with supreme disdain. You 
look like a picture of some one. You are splendid, Clyde ! " 

Virginia actually rises on one elbow in her enthusiasm. 

" Do not be silly, Virginia," commands her mother. " The 
idea of a Jermayne, or any one with Bourdillon blood in 
her veins, stooping to the stage of a theatre ! '' 

" When throwing yourself at a man's head would be so 
much more honorable!" flings out Clyde in a gust of 
stormy passion. " He would be so ready to take me, the 
fortune being his beyond a peradventure ! and — five of 
us!" 

" Have a little common sense," entreats Mrs. Jermayne, 
as if that was the quality with which she was abundantly 
supplied. " You are quite old enough to be married. Why, 
in my time a girl would have thought it dreadful if she had 
not been engaged at twenty. And I was married at eigh- 
teen. You and Betty ought to have homes in this emer- 
gency. Then you could provide for the girls, and I should 
have my own income " — 

"We are quite absurd!" cries Clyde, choking down an 
avalanche of passion that threatens to overwhelm her, and 
a little struck at the ridiculous aspect of the proposition. 
"We cannot march up to him in a body and give him his 
pick, and it is hardly likely he will wish to start with such 
encumbrances. Where is he now ? Is he — coming here ? " 
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ON THE HILL 11 

The blood seems to leave her body at the thought of 
facing him. 

" Why, he is at Brentford. You flew up so impatiently 
that you gave me no opportunity of telling you. He has 
made a deal of money somewhere, and has just heard about 
the will ; though what he wants of this old rookery " — 

" Has he — any one " — 

"Why, no, Clyde! Do you suppose in such a case I 
would have allowed the suggestion of marriage ? '' 

Clyde winces as if every nerve were bare. 

" We have no claim on him, not the slightest. We have 
lived here five years. We have allowed the place to run 
down " — 

" We have a claim on him," interrupts the mother. " As 
for the place, a little money will soon set that straight. 
He and Mr. Hendley are coming to-morrow. As I have 
no son to relieve me from the anxiety, I must face it 
myself." 

Clyde drops into her chair, and an agony of shame over- 
spreads her face. They not only have no claim, but they 
are interlopers, hangers-on from this very hour. He will 
rightly accuse them of neglect, carelessness. Oh, how it 
must look to eyes fresh from contact with the great world 
of thrift and energy ! There is no such disorder and 
neglect anywhere about. Matthews has wronged them, she 
knows, and her mother has been supinely indifferent. She 
and Betty should have taken hold. It seems to her that 
she has even heard of Southern women farming, since the 
war. 

There is a rush and a stir, and the door, Mrs. Jermayne's 
standing grievance winter and summer, lets in another 
blessed whiff of fresh air that cools Clyde's passion-tinted 
cheeks. 

" I did have a grand old gallop I " cries Margie, caressing 
Clyde's arm. " And as I turned into the road, two strange 
men were standing " — 

'* Hush I " entreats Clyde, and the tea-bell rings invitingly, 

From the dining-room comes the glow of a lamp and a 
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aavory f ragranee. They file ovty Mis. Jermayne dat<diing 
wildly at her shawl, which is always slipping down. 

There is one Jermayne born with a capacity for making 
herself useful. This is Bettini, aged nearly twenty, who 
keeps an oversight of the meals and the clothing. The 
only help the house can afford is a grizzled old black 
woman, who has grown almost superannuated in the Jer- 
mayne service, and is glad of a home. Betty has made the 
biscuits and broiled the chicken. There are fried potatoes, 
and tempting coffee. 

Of course, they go on with the astounding news of Leigh- 
ton Osborne's return. Sometimes they all talk at once. 
No one has the temerity to suggest matrimony. But Clyde 
would be amazed if she knew that Be ^y was secretly build- 
ing a castle in Spain, as to how it might be if one who is 
abroad could change places with this new-comer. For Vir- 
ginia is so beguilingly pretty. And if Newkirke were Os- 
borne, or Osborne were in Newkirke's place I 

Virginia is plump and rosy, and with that enchanting 
infantile softness that appeals curiously to the stronger 
sex. Her complexion is ravishing ; her hair a rich, warm 
gold, full of curling tendrils, that seem to shake off sun- 
shine. Her eyes are large, dark. Oriental; the lashes a 
glittering bronze. Her mouth is luscious, tempting. Her 
features are not as clearly cut as Clyde's ; but they have an 
indescribable softness of expression, a tender something, 
that entreats and disarms. A man would never reason or 
argue, but — 

'* Waste his whole sou] in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips." 

Bettini is smaller than either, with a round, cheery face, 
bright chestnut hair, and eyes like brown quartz. There is 
a look of morning in her face, that recalls Wordsworth's 
"Cheerful Dawn." Margery is rather lank and unformed. 

They return to the hall afterward, which is general sit- 
ting-room. Clyde takes a book, Virginia settles herself on 
the lounge, in luxurious ease, and reads. Betty darns stock- 
ings, and wonders what they will do when these are gone 1 
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Margie drowses over her lessons, secretly hoping her mother 
will go to bed so they can all speculate on her bit of news. 
They seem talked out on the subject. Clyde is not exactly 
cross, but in one of her " ways ; " and the child succumbs to 
drowsiness, forgets her episode, and goes first. Virginia 
also falls asleep. 

Betty pokes the fire occasionally, and studies Clyde's 
curiously hardening face. Ah ! if they were only rich ! but 
they are in the depths of wretched poverty, and to-morrow 
may render them homeless. 
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CHAPTEE n 

IN THB YALLBY OF HUMIIiIATIOK 
How ciroumsoribed ii woman's destlnj. — Gosm. 

Clyde sits thinking over their rather curious^ uneventful, 
waiting life. The old family legends have been dinned into 
all their brains. They have pedigree on their mother's side 
— the Pagets and the Bourdillons, English and French, with 
a large sprinkling of titled blood, and two-century old ances- 
tors. The Jermaynes really had nothing to compare with it. 

Clyde has always secretly inclined to the romance of the 
stately and handsome Mrs. Osborne, who had, somehow, 
missed marrying her first love. When she was left a rich 
widow and he a rather poor widower, she married him, and 
brought him to Arrochar, which she held in her own right. 
Her three sons were well provided for. They were not 
altogether pleased with the marriage ; but they went their 
ways, and she hers. Mr. Jermayne had one handsome son, 
who straightway became a great favorite with his step- 
mother. 

It might have been an eye to gossiping tongues that 
led her to decide upon a marriage for Selwyn Jermayne. 
Miss Bourdillon was a rather weak, pretty, characterless 
girl, with a little money and no near relatives, save her 
mother, who died shortly after her marriage. Mrs. Jer- 
mayne senior ruled, but not offensively. The young wife 
was soon occupied with her babies. The stepmother and 
the young husband were passionate lovers of music and 
dramatic poetry. They played, sang, and read. Perhaps 
he was more nearly like the lover of her youth than the old 
man she had married. 

On the Osborne side, they had run largely to girls. When 
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the fourth was added to the Jermayne household, there was 
great dissatisfaction. Just after this event, stately old Mrs. 
Jermayne died very suddenly. She had willed Arrochar 
to the Jermaynes during ihe lifetime of her husband 
and his son. She had only one Osborne grandson, whose 
father had gone to India^ and who had mortally offended 
his mother by his marriage. Some old family yearning 
must have stirred her, for she gave this grandson seven 
years to put in a claim, and if not done within that time, 
the estate remained forever in the hands of the Jermaynes. 

Selwyn Jermayne was not long in following his step- 
mother. Old Mr. Jermayne, who had certainly been a 
kindly friend to his daughter-in-law, lived on to extreme 
old age. When he died, the Osborne heir had been adver- 
tised for, but no tidings were ever heard from him while 
the matter was fresh. The Jermaynes had gone on at 
Arrochar with a feeling of ownership, the ^* if " not trou- 
bling them very much, though, now and then, they had spec- 
ulated on the subject with vague curiosity. But it was 
hard to make a reality of such an indefinite matter. 

Mrs. Jermayne had never possessed any strong character- 
istics, neither was she a good financier. The farm dropped 
down. The man who worked it was lazy and indifferent. 
They all lived in a thriftless, hand-to-mouth fashion, pay- 
ing up debts as far as they could, when Mrs. Jermayne's 
income arrived, semi-annually, from the Bourdillon estate. 
There had been a prim, old-fashioned, well-informed gov- 
erness until within a few years. Mrs. Jermayne was 
extremely narrow by nature, and the ways of her youth 
were the only right and proper methods in her estimation. 
Even now she could not give up her passion for worsted 
work, lace work, and embroidery, and the novels of thirty 
years before. She had been a careful mother, and so oc- 
cupied with maternal duties that she had troubled herself 
little about her husband. Selwyn Jermayne had a tender, 
caressing manner, that stood in the place of a deeper love. 
His step-mother was the ideal woman for him, but his good 
sense made it evident that two such women Qould never 
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live amicably together. There were no disturbances. The 
elder Mrs. Jermayne made a strong point of h^r mother- 
hood, and all went well. But when she was gone, Selwyn 
felt the light and charm had dropped out of life for him. 

Young Mrs. Jermayne fancied few women had ever been 
placed in such an important position, and acquitted them- 
selves so creditably. The Jermayne portion, never a very 
large one, had been greatly reduced by the frequent de- 
mands upon it, and at the old man's death, the small 
remainder was taken to pay up all outstanding debts. 
Then they had gone on almost five years longer, never 
really believing in the return of Leighton Osborne. No 
other possible grandchild being mentioned, the probability 
of their being called upon to give up Arrochar seemed 
small indeed. 

Clyde is not reading, although her eyes are on her book. 
With a curious, surprised dismay, she goes over her past 
life, which, of course, comprises that of the others. Miss 
McLeod's reign — the Latin and French, history and music, 
with drawing, painting, dancing, and needlework inter- 
spersed. The last, Clyde cordially hated ; the history and 
French she loved. 

She admits a kind of proper justice in this that has hap- 
pened. The fine old place is going rapidly to decay. They 
have no money for repairs or improvements, never will 
have. The splendid timber has been cut to make up defi- 
ciencies. They have barely lived. True, they are the 
" gentry." Their blue blood is everything. Will it give 
them strength and courage to meet all the to-morrows 
bravely ? 

She glances furtively at Betty, whose needle goes in 
and out, and makes a tiny dazzle as the light strikes it. 
How composed and cheery she looks ! does the matter 
touch her at all ? Virginia is deep in her " Seaside ; '* they 
have come to modem novels. Of course she is the one to 
take the responsibility, being the eldest. How poorly she 
is prepared for it ! 

Mrs. Jerma3rne has been knitting on some " shells,'' for 
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a white cotton counterpane; a favorite work of hers, that 
progresses slowly. Even as Clyde studies her she rouses a 
trifle. 

" Betty," she begins, " I should like to have an apple, 
and a glass of weak, cold tea." 

Betty attends to the requests. 

" Is there any fire in my room ? " 

"No, but I will make one," answers the girl cheerfully. 

" All this talk has quite upset me. My nerves are not 
iron. When a woman has brought up a family, and borne 
all the care and solicitude and anxiety on her own shoul- 
ders, she breaks young. Mr. Hendley should have had 
more thought for me. I doubt if I am able to see that 
Osborne to-morrow. He has been in India aud Australia 
and Africa, I believe, and I dare say he is a coarse, rough 
person, with none of the refinements of society. How 1 am 
ever to go through the interview " — 

"You know he pronounced Leighton Osborne a fine, 
attractive man, quite willing to be reasonable," interposes 
Virginia. " /am dying to see him." 

" There is nothing very reasonable in a man rising up 
from the centre of the earth and demanding your home 
like a brigand ! " replies the mother, with an attempt at 
severity. 

Virginia laughs. 

"You are extremely ill-bred, Virginia. This comes of 
modem novels. I should have put my foot down in the 
beginning, that not one was to enter the house. We are 
not modem people, upstarts of yesterday. The Pagets go 
back to the time of Henry VIII. And what might do for 
an Osborne — even for the elder Jermaynes — is not at all 
admissible for us." 

Clyde bites her lips. Her mother sits eating her apple 
daintily, chipping off little pieces with her silver fruit- 
knife. There is a great deal of old-fashioned refinement 
about Mrs. Jermayne. Clyde realizes that any attempt to 
modernize her would be futile. Ah, are they not all of 
some old past and gone world ! 
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Betty returns and takes up her work. Presently there 
is another calL Mrs. Jermayne will retire. Her head 
aches, and she knows she is going to have one of her bad 
sick spells, after all this excitement. 

Betty carries the lamp and the tumbler of cold tea. The 
fire is bright already, the chair one side of the chimney, 
the lounge rolled up to the other. The room is large, and 
there is plenty of space for the massive old mahogany bed' 
stead, that has been there a hundred years or so, the great 
bureau and cheval glass in the comer, with its curiously 
carved and much-tarnished gilt frame. There are some 
modern chairs, some other comforts evolved by Betty^s 
active fingers. On a small table is a handsome Bohemian 
glass wine-bottle, with a little pale sherry, a plate of crisp 
biscuits, and a napkin. Betty places the cold tea beside 
them, and brings the carafe of water, as she knows by past 
experience that whatever is not there will surely be 
wanted. 

Mrs. Jermayne drops down on the lounge, with a long, 
weary sigh. Betty helps her to disrobe, puts a flannel 
wrapper over her nightdress, and brushes out her hair. It 
is soft, fine as floss, and wavy, of a light brown, but rather 
dull in color. 

^' I think I will take the chair and read a while to com- 
pose my mind. Betty, I hope you will never know what 
it is to be left a widow and have a helpless family de- 
pending upon you, your health gone, your nerves shat- 
tered, and then have a stranger come from the ends of the 
earth and turn you out of your house. It does seem to me 
that Mrs. Osborne Jermayne had no right to will the place 
away from your grandfather." 

Betty does not reply. The two elder girls have learned 
by experience that there is no use in combating their 
mother's inconsequent reasoning. So she utters a kindly 
good-night and expresses a hope that she may sleep a little 
presently. 

<'I shall not sleep a wink, I know. It is dreadful for 
people to have so little thought for one.'' 
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Betty supposes the thought^ or lack of it, refers to Mr. 
Osborne^ and does not apply it to herself as she goes down' 
stairs. She opens the back hall door a few moments ax»d 
draws some breaths of fresh autumn air. Then she resumes 
her seat and her work. Virginia has snuggled down, and 
looks like a sleeping baby with her soft infantile com- 
plexion^ her mouth dewy sweet in its curves and redness. 
The tendrils of golden hair cling around her forehead, while 
the long lashes that sweep her cheek, as well as the pen- 
cilled brows above, are very dark. Her one cheek visible 
is like a blush rose in the centre, raying off to frost white. 
Betty has a great inclination to bend over and kiss her, 
then she smiles to herself. Glancing up she meets Clyde's 
dusky eyes. 

" What indeed is to be done ? " she inquires. 

"We can starve heroically if we live up to the Paget 
or Bourdillon blood," Clyde answers incisively. "But 
whether starvation is a pleasant process, and whether our 
Jermayne blood may not be ignoble I Out of five women 
I doubt if one could earn her own living. Yes, you could, 
Betty. But it would be awful drudgery done in another 
person's house. We have been living in the old world, and 
the new one, the real one, is so very different." 

" Yes," is Betty's slow response. 

"Think of the stories we have read of some girl who 
grandly surmounts misfortune, educates a family and finds 
standing-room and working-room for them ! How does 
she do it?" 

"Well, she has a genius, or a magnificent voice, or a 
dressmaking gift. Or she invents a new industry. And we 
are just average. We can paint a handful of flowers, we 
can drum a little on the piano ; and we do furbish up some 
old gowns occasionally. We can read French and a little 
Latin. But I doubt if either of us could teach; and Vir- 
ginia has her handsome face, but she is tangled up with 
that foolish love affair; otherwise, she might capture this 
Osborne heir, since a handsome woman can do almost any- 
thing." 
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" Betty I '^ there is a blaze of passionate light in Clyde's 
face. 

Betty gives an odd little laugh. '^I have heard of mat- 
rimony being the grand panacea for feminine woes," she 
says in a caustic sort of voice. " And I have very little 
faith in the present affair. I think the Newkirkes sent him 
abroad to break it off without making bad friends. Although 
there is a fortune," and she smiles with a peculiar upward 
look in her eyes. 

" Well — that was different. He fancied himself in love. 
And he writes " — 

" Yes, but one can so easily be attracted elsewhere when 
everything is new and entertaining." 

"Betty," there is an imploring light in Clyde's deep 
eyes, a tremulous quiver about the lips, "do not suggest 
anything so utterly revolting as that any of us should sell 
ourselves for Arrochar. I wish we could get away before 
he comes, but that will be quite impossible." 

"Why, Clyde!" As Betty studies her she flushes scar- 
let. " There is no need of our really hating him," the girl 
continues. "He has done nothing to us. His grand- 
mother married our grandfather, and provided for him, — 
how many years is it ? — five years before mamma came to 
Arrochar; almost twenty-nine years we of three genera- 
tions have held the place. I shall hate to go away, but it 
is truly his, and he comes in possession honorably. If the 
cases were reversed should we have been pleased for our 
grandfather to leave it to the Osbomes ? " 

" That is it. It is his. And the last five years we have 
been living in his house, on his bounty ! And oh, Betty, 
we have let the place run down ; it is in a fearful state of 
dilapidation. What do you suppose he will think ? " 

Betty sighs. " If we stayed, we should have to repair, or 
it would presently tumble about our ears. And it is such a 
fine old place, too grand to go to ruin. But what are we 
to do? What sort of compromise do you suppose Mr. 
Hendley proposed ? One can get nothing coherent out of 
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^yfe must not remain here, that is plain. Why, it would 
be — yes," flushing a deeper scarlet, ^^ making a sort of bid 
for him ! Just as if we said. Here are three marriageable 
women; take your pick, and we shall be glad of the 
charity." 

" Oh, Clyde, you are frantic on the subject. What put 
all this marrying business in your head? And if he 
chooses any of us, it will be Din." Dinnie was the baby 
name by which Virginia called herself so long that it still 
clings to her. "And for that matter I suppose we two 
ought to be married and have homes of our own. And we 
have never even had a lover." 

It is very true. But Clyde does not confess that a pre- 
vious discussion of the subject has roused her temper. 

" I think our lives so far have been a blunder," continues 
Betty, in her well-modulated but essentially practical voice. 
That tone would impress almost any one as having a fund 
of common sense back of it. " We should not have come 
of Bourdillon blood. But having inherited that misfortune, 
we should have been sent away to school, trained to some- 
thing useful, taught some self-reliance. It should have 
been instilled into our minds that some day Leighton 
Osborne would come back, and we must pack up our be- 
longings and decamp. We have not been exactly waiting 
for dead men's shoes, yet we have quite neglected to pro- 
vide some of our own." 

" I think the Bourdillons might have taken us up a little. 
Some of them are rich. And a season in Baltimore " — 

"They are only cousins to mamma," interrupts Betty. 
"We have no near relations, not one cousin of our very 
own." 

"Betty, what a curious thing it is to stand blindfold on 
a bridge, as it were, and be compelled to go somewhere, to 
stretch out your hand to darkness, emptiness ! You cannot 
tell what step is best. Circumstances are fate." 

" Do not be so desperate. We cannot make up our minds 
to-night. There remains the cheerful prospect of starva- 
tion that you suggested in the beginning. It might test our 
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heroic blood. In a world brimming over with people we 
should not be missed.^^ 

"Who is desperate now? And oh, Betty, I was think- 
ing this very s^temoon, out there on Oak Knob, what a 
glorious thing it was just to live. The air was so delicious. 
The veiled sun made such a picture of everything. The 
sky stretched out such tender infolding arms, as if wrap- 
ping the world in loving friendliness. It is so great, so 
wide, there is so much to see and learn ! I was brave and 
strong, daring. In my soul I felt the stirring of some great 
effort about to be bom. And now, oh, what a wretched 
little coward I am ! How shall I get up and make a des- 
perate fight. For I am the eldest. I ought to think of 
some plan. I ought to be able to earn some money. But 
we have not kept pace with the bustling, hurrying world. 
We are behind the age. There is the same difference 
between us and the new people as between Brentford and 
Arrochar. Why, we can remember when Miss McLeod 
used to take us into Birentford to do errands for mamma, 
and it was a sleepy little place. Now it is a great busy 
city. And you see bright, eager faces and light, tripping 
feet of active, satisfied men and women who are doing some- 
thing useful. And the stores and shops and foundries and 
mills ! It may be vulgar and commonplace, and yet, I 
don't see," wrinkling up her fine white forehead, " why it 
should be considered so derogatory. Young Englishmen 
come over here and go out on ranches, and somehow, after 
the money is made, it seems all right. If the money is 
good, why should not the labor be proper and commend- 
able ? " 

" You don't mean," cries Betty, aghast, " that we shall go 
out on a ranch ? " 

Clyde laughes a little, and it electrifies her face. It is 
not so much the movement of the lips as the expression of 
every feature, the sudden lighting up, like the sun shining 
out of a rather cold, dubious sky. 

" Oh, no, Betty. We may be somewhat patriarchal, but 
we have no flocks or herds, or money to buy them with, or 
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knowledge how to care for them. But'' — then a onrious 
color wavers over her face — "we have been reared in the 
belief that certain things, methods, were womanly, refined, 
proper. We have never really had the money to carry 
them out. We have been to none of the bright, gay cities 
in the winter, or delightful resorts in the summer. The 
Christmas ball at the NewkirkesVthe Twelfth Night at the 
Silverthomes', some birthdays and tea4rinkings, were all 
outside of our own home. The three Silverthorne girls had 
a ball, and were regularly introduced ; we have had noth- 
ing. And — I have let some very nice invitations go this 
summer because we could not return them, and we had 
nothing fresh and nice to wear. Why, we haven't even 
money enough to pay our current debts. There's BradlaVs 
bill that mamma spoke of " — 

" But there is the hay, and I think some com and pota- 
toes," answers Betty in a thoughtful yet rather depressed 
tone. Then she rouses herself, sits up straight, and studies 
the charred ends of the logs where the blaze has died out. 
" Yes, it is all wrong. And this — well, event let us call 
it, throws us over into the sphere we must occupy for the 
future. We can no longer be dawdlers or cumberers of 
the ground. If we want to eat, we shall have to work, 
and we must find something we can do. You know a great 
many things, Clyde; a little more might fit you for a 
teacher." 

Suddenly Betty's eyes fill with tears. She pauses 
abruptly, for she knows her voice will break. Her mother 
is a helpless, impractical person, Virginia is a hopeless 
undertaking, Margery may be trained, but oh, how heavily 
weighted the life they rrmst take up will be for years to 
come! 

The clock strikes nine. Betty runs her long needle through 
a patch of scarlet cloth, picks up her balls, and is relieved at 
the thought that all the stockings are done. There is a 
great pile of patching in the closet, but it is too late to 
attack that to-night. She must go out to the kitchen 
where Yen, half asleep, is smoking her pipe, rouse her, and 
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send her off to bed^ see that all is fastened up, and considei 
what there is for breakfast. 

Clyde, meanwhile, clasps her hands around her knees 
and settles into a vague reverie. If Leighton Osborne had 
not come ! And yet, what satisfaction would it be going 
on to ruin here, pinching and sacrificing life at every turn ? 
How curious that she has never looked seriously at the 
matter before, never thought of it sufficiently to ask any 
questions! Times of vague discomfort, times of almost 
passionate longing for the pleasures other girls were enjoy- 
ing, have roused her briefly ; then she has buried it all in 
the old library where she has been in the habit of devour- 
ing everything. And — yes, it is better to have some pur- 
pose to life, even if it is only earning one's bread and 
butter. Still, that does not look high or heroic. 

" Din ! " cries Betty, giving the sleeping girl a vigorous 
shake, as she re-enters the hall ; '< Din, get up, and go to 
bed. To know you would convince the most incredulous 
person that the story of the Seven Sleepers was true." 

Virginia turns a lovely half-awakened face to her elders. 
Even the yawn does not disfigure it, as it shows two rows 
of shining pearls, and a sort of velvety tongue. Every 
pose is so harmonious that you like to look at her. 

"I had about ten pages to read" — in a soft, drowsy 
tone. 

" Well, you cannot read it to-night." Then Betty lays 
the ends of log in the comers — she has already ac- 
quired many little odds and ends of economy that she can 
never instil into the brain of old black Ven who was reared 
in slave times. "There is your candle." She takes the 
lamp and they go up together. Clyde and Bettini share the 
same room. It is large, the floor matted, some queer old 
pieces of furniture and two slim white beds, that between 
moonlight and lamplight have a weird, almost ghostly, look. 
They read the psalms for the evening, alternately. They 
say a quiet little prayer and betake themselves to their 
beds. The big old clock in the hall strikes ten. 

" How queer," begins Betty, sitting partially up, *Hhat I 
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never looked in upon mamma. But if she had needed any- 
thing we should have known." 

Betty listens, then lies down again. Mrs. Jermayne is 
never given to suffering in silence, and, though she nightly 
anticipates sleeplessness, Betty has long been convinced 
that she has her full share of Nature's sweet restorer. She 
herself soon drops into the healthy, contented slumber of 
youth. 

Clyde is restless and dissatisfied. Nothing has been set- 
tled. She tosses a while, watches the moonlight as it creeps 
softly about the room, and then — she seems still awake, 
studying out some plan for their needs, when Mr. Osborne 
comes to her. He is short, stout, middle-aged, with a bald 
spot just back of his broad forehead ; has small eyes^ and a 
wide, unctuous-looking mouth. He holds out a rough, 
much-neglected hand. 

" Clyde,'' he says, " this matter can easily be settled be- 
tween us. You and yours need a home ; I want a wife. 
Marry me. I will promise to look after you all." 

Clyde gives a wild shriek as his hand touches hers. 
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CHAPTBB in 

BBHIVD one's BAOK 

Not from the heart beneafh ~ 

*TirM a babble bom of breath, — 

See a word how it severeth. ~ Bobsbt BBOWimio. 

*' What were you dreaming last night, when you gave 
that unearthly scream ? " inquires Betty, the next morning, 
as they are dressing. 

Clyde's face is scarlet, and a curious anger stirs her. 

" Did I scream ? " — evasively. " Why, I must have had 
some sort of a nightmare. Did you wake me ? " 

" You gave two shrieks, * and all was still again,' " quotes 
Betty laughingly. "I spoke, but you vouchsafed no 
answer." 

"I hope I shall develop no bad or frightful habits, 
such as walking in my sleep, and so on," returns Clyde, 
brushing hard at her hair. 

Betty trips over to her mother's room. Mrs. Jermayne 
can sleep almost as calmly as Virginia. And, unusual 
occurrence to those past or at middle life, her girlish pret- 
tiness seems to return to her. The wrinkles smooth them- 
selves out, the lips lose their fretful expressions ; the fine, 
blue-veined eyelids, with soft, dark lashes, are much more 
beautiful than the faded eyes. 

Seeing that she is all right, Betty descends to the 
kitchen. Clyde is glad to be alone. She looks straight at 
herself iq the glass, and talks to that familiar. 

"It was horrible ! " she cries, with a shudder. " I shall 
never be able to endure the sight of him ! And that he 
should ask just that, when Din had suggested it! Oh, 
what shall we do ? But I would beg my bread, or starvoi 
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before I could take my life on such terms. And Ms dread- 
ful hand ! '' 

She shakes hers now, as if something snakelike still clung 
to it. She can see the face so plainly, the small, leering 
eyes, the disagreeable mouth. She would recognize him at 
a glance. 

Mrs. Jermayne nearly always has her breakfast taken up 
to her, except on Sunday, when all are late. So the others 
settle to their morning meal. Margery tells her bit of 
news, that she saw two men prowling around when she 
went out, viewing the house, and discussing it. " And I 
suppose one of them must have been Mr. Osborne, he looked 
so sharply at me." 

" What was he like ? " asks Clyde, in a curious, half- 
strangled voice. 

"Tall," answers Margie laconically. "And — yes — 
handsome, with a long beard, bronzy-brown or maybe red, 
that magnificent dark red, and — very stylish — foreign- 
looking, with a commanding air. Of course, I couldn't 
distinguish his features, but the general impression was 
fine-looking." 

" And the other one ? Short, was he not, and stout ? " 

" Why, no," — rather dubiously. " Not as tall, nor as 
stout, and he had only a mustache." 

The beard is the only point in the dream that has not 
impressed Clyde, singularly enough. 

" Mr. Hendley did not say anything about there being 
two," remarks Virginia. *^ He only spoke of Mr. Leighton 
Osborne." 

" And you will find him quite unlike either of these 
men," says Clyde rather sharply. 

" Well, they were talking about the place," insists Mar- 
gie, " for one of them said, * What a shame such a fine old 
estate should go to ruin.' " 

" Let us possess our souls in patience until this after- 
noon," counsels Betty. " We shall know soon enough. I 
do hope mamma will be able to see him. The sooner we 
get it over now, the better." 
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^'But where are we to go if he wants the place?'' ni' 
quires Margie. 

"Well — Providence will open some shelter.^' 

Virginia eats with a slow, silent grace. There is nothing 
the girl does but has some charm about it. She turns over 
in her mind the only subject that seems to have any out- 
look in this strange matter that has overtaken them. 

"I shall write to Evan," she says. "I wish he had not 
gone away. We might be married at once, and that would 
make one less.'^ 

Clyde frowns a little. Margie springs up recalling some 
troublesome French on which she blundered yesterday. 
Will Clyde help her ? 

Betty goes up to her mother. Clyde, when Margie is 
despatched, makes the beds, dusts the rooms, goes into the 
seldom-used parlor, and straightens the old furniture, gets 
Yen to bring a basket of wood, and lays a fire. After din- 
ner she will light it. Then she picks up the stray articles 
that always do accumulate in the hall. What a careless, 
untidy lot they are ! This fire is lighted, and gives the 
place a cheerful aspect. The sun is not shining. The 
light is soft and smoky, and, no doubt, by noon, the red- 
gold sun will be out again. 

There are many little duties for the two girls, since Ven 
does nothing outside of the kitchen, indeed, not all within 
it. Mrs. Jermayne comes down, and goes over her usual 
list of tribulations, and settles herself at her knitting. 
Virginia strolls out for a constitutional. Then Clyde 
attires herself in a brown walking-dress, with a pretty 
brown straw hat and brown velvet trimmings, with a small, 
soft red wing. There is something about her that be- 
speaks character rather more than style. Oddly enough, 
it is Betty, the universal genius, who turns and twists and 
retrims and redrapes, until hats and garments take on a 
certain newness of aspect. 

Jinny remains undisturbed in the stable. Her mistress 
is not going out for pleasure this morning. When Clyde 
comes to her gloves, she goes round a winding corner, and 
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glides down the back-stairs. Ven is scouring knives and 

singing, — 

"Didn't my Lawd d'libber Dan'l." 

'^Tell Miss Betty I am going out on a little errand," she 
says. She does not care to face her mother and Virginia 
in the hall. 

"Laws, yes, Miss Clyde — dlibber Dan%" continues the 
musical refrain, hurrying up to lose no time. 

Clyde takes the winding path. Arrochar has a comer 
frontage. Once she glances back. Yes, it has a neglected, 
runious aspect. All summer they have been trying to get 
Matthews to trim up the underbrush, cut out the dead 
limbs, and tidy up a little. But he pleaded ploughing, 
planting, and harvesting, and the summer has gone. When 
it was a mass of greenery, it was not quite so bad ; but the 
tall weeds have turned brown and are full of ragged seed 
lobes, some of the trees show naked branches, and the 
sparse grass is long and stringy. Briers and shrubs are in 
tangles. Yes, it must look very careless and forlorn to the 
man who has come back to his inheritance. 

It is quite a walk into town. Clyde seems to look at 
everything with a new sense of appreciation. There are 
many attractive houses on the outskirts of Brentford, that 
are so trim and neat. There are pretty porches with rustic 
chairs, and vases of glowing autumn flowers. Lace cur- 
tained windows, handsome interiors; women coming and 
going who have an air of bright intelligence, a purpose, a 
satisfaction. She wonders if her step does not lag a little, 
if her attire has not an air of old-fashionedness. They 
have been out of the world, let her confess it. 

She glances at some shop windows, full of bright, tempt- 
ing autumn goods. At one door stands the Silverthornes' 
carriage, and she catches a glimpse of Mrs. Silverthorne's 
ample figure just within. She hurries on, turns out of the 
main street, and soon comes to offices, insurance companies, 
real estate, and various exclusively masculine businesses. 
Two men are walking leisurely ahead of her. One has a 
brisk, clear voice, and his words float back to her. 
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*'Tes, I should advise you to try a woman. I have two 
in my employ, and they are excellent. One attends to my 
foreign correspondence. She is quick, prompt, reliable, 
hasn't blear eyes and an achy head half the mornings. I 
was rather prejudiced at first; but why should not a woman 
have as fair a chance as a man ? They are more deserving 
than one-half of the young fellows ! Many of them have 
to help care for their families. They have given good 
satisfaction in public offices at Washington ; indeed," with 
a pleasant laugh, "you'll find them everywhere. They 
are coming to the front in every industry that they can 
compass." 

"S. Hendley, Att'y & Counsellor at Law," is the sign 
here, and Clyde stops, a little sorry not to know what the 
other .will answer. But her errand — has she one really? 
— takes her here, and they have passed on. Generally a 
pale, light-haired young man sits at the desk ; but now the 
office is deserted, though there are some legal-looking pa- 
pers on both desks. The door is shut between this and 
the inner office, but the transom is open. Mr. Hendley is 
within, she hears his voice. 

Clyde Jermayne is not quite sure she has the courage to 
utter the confused, and, perhaps, crude desires that she has 
been all the morning trying to get into shape. She is really 
glad of the reprieve. She can arrange them somewhat, while 
Mr. Hendley is engaged with this client. 

A sudden white terror flies up in her face, as if some one 
had struck her. There are light eyes that turn almost 
black in any stress of passion or deep emotion ; hers are 
dark, but the shimmering blue gleam of steel seems to dart 
through them like a blaze. 

"Why should I be so kindly considerate and study their 
welfare ? " rings out the clear voice, evidently a little pas- 
sion-touched. "I went over the place yesterday, and it 
seems to me a capital crime to let a fine old estate like that 
go to decay. It is almost in ruins I It is enough to break 
a man's heart, if he has any sentiment or any pride of an- 
cestry, and that place was in my grandmother's family well 
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on to two hundred years ago I It should never have been 
alienated. Because when she was old and foolish she chose 
to marry an old man, from some whim of fancy, and let him 
and his keep possession of it thirty odd years, take all the 
good out of it, and return nothing but the sheerest neglect ; 
let it go to ruin — well, it shows the temper and ingratitude 
of the people ! I am not a hard person ordinarily, but I 
declare to you this does anger me. If I was a poor man I 
should simply turn my back upon it, and let them go on 
until they were buried in the ruins. It wouldn't be worth 
my spending my life over. But I have money enough to 
restore Arrochar to its old-time grandeur. My father used 
to talk about it. I am not sure but it would be better to 
keep away from these people, and leave everything in your 
hands as to their ejectment. I have no terms to make 
with them. Why, the will is plain enough,^ I am sure. If 
/, Leighton Osborne, return any time during seven years, I 
take possession of my grandmother's estate. If proof of my 
death comes, or if I cannot be found in that length of time, 
it reverts to them. These people have had five years of 
grace, five years in which they have taken everything, as is 
plain to be seen. Oh, I shall not demand any redress, but 
it does seem as if a vigorous effort might have found me 
sooner. And now you ask that I shall consider them, when 
they have never given a thought to my welfare. I do not 
admire such thoroughly selfish and indifferent conduct." 

"But — they are all helpless women," pleads the lawyer. 

Clyde rises, and walks out. She need not be afraid of 
any lack of dignity or character now. The soft air and the 
indignation throbbing in every pulse, bring the color back 
to her cheeks. Her step is stately enough for royalty. And, 
as she goes on unheeding, she comes face to face with the 
two gentlemen who walked in front of her a while ago. 
She remembers now that one of them is a Mr. Galbraith, 
whom they met about a month back, at the Silverthornes'. 
Mrs. Galbraith was charming, and the daughter a quaint, 
petite, little body, who sang beautifully. Miss Gertrude 
Silverthome had married some connection. 
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Mr. Galbraith glances, seems not quite sure, but as she 
inclines her head bows in a grave, gentlemanly manner as 
they pass. 

As for Clyde, she walks straight on, taking no cognizance 
of the way before her. When she has shaken off part of 
her indignation she bethinks herself that she may as well 
retrace her steps to Arrochar. She can discuss none of the 
topics with Mr. Hendley that are so important to her — she 
could not talk of her wants or desires now without crying, 
she is so overwrought. And usually she is not of the tear- 
ful kind. 

It is noon when she reaches home. Dinner is on the 
table — roasted chickens flanked by autumnal vegetables 
and luscious sweet potatoes. The table does not indicate 
much stress of poverty. 

"Where have you been, Clyde?'' inquires her mother 
in an injured tone. 

"In town. There was a little errand I wanted to do,'* 
replies Clyde calmly. 

" And I wanted some cotton and some white embroidery 
silk, if I had known you were going, /never went out a 
whole morning without consulting my mother. It was not 
considered proper then. And somehow I cannot get used 
to this modern disrespect.'' 

" Mamma, I did not mean to be careless. And I wiU go 
for you this afternoon." 

"My wants are not considered of so much importance as 
that. And once a day is often enough to be seen in town 
alone. It must give a girl a common look. And I doubt 
if I shall be able to do anything. I have been fighting a 
headache all the morning, and believe I should escape it 
this time if that Mr. Osborne was not coming. I shall 
nerve myself for the interview, and when it is over I know 
I shall be good for nothing for days to come. My nerves 
and my health are completely shattered with all I have 
gone through. 

" Perhaps he may not come," says Betty, in a rather brisk 
consolatory manner. She is very anxious to have the de- 
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cisive step taken, and she is so in the habit of managing 
her mother. All her life Mrs. Jermayne has been consid- 
ered gentle and yielding; her mother-in-law would have 
scoffed at her having any strength of purpose. But in 
most of these apparently self-renouncing women there is 
an underlying strand of selfish exaction. Fortunately for 
the elder Mrs. Jermayne, she was not a jealous woman. 
Her enormous self-complacency prevented that. That any 
man could admire an elderly woman when he had a young 
one beside him, passed her limited and obtuse comprehen- 
sion. Betty has inherited this art of smooth management 
from her father. She never kicks against the pricks. And 
so like Paddy with his pig, irreverent simile, any course 
she particularly desires her mother to adopt is not thrust 
directly before her, but some small evasion or opposition is 
merely suggested. 

" That would evince an utter disregard of the usages of 
good society, to say nothing of another person's conven- 
ience, or his regard for the sacredness of an engagement," 
returns Mrs. Jermayne, impressively. " I do not look for 
much from the Osborne blood, and this especial Osborne 
must have led a rough and unconventional life if he has 
devoted it simply to amassing a fortune. Still, I trust he 
does understand what is due to a lady.'' 

"But," persists Betty, "if you should be unable to endure 
the strain" — 

" I shall endure it, as I have many other things in this 
life," interrupts Mrs. Jermayne. " My path has not beon 
such a bed of roses that I expect no thorns. For a delicate 
person I have always been noted for my fortitude, my 
courage in any emergency." 

Betty feels quite confident now, and is content to let that 
matter rest. Then she glances at Clyde, who is pale as a 
ghost, and has a curiously strained expression in her eyes. 

" Why, Clyde, you are eating nothing " — 

Mrs. Jermayne has been roused to an unusual degree, and 
again supplements her daughter. 

" Whatever induced you to walk into town I cannot ima- 
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gine," she rejoins. " I do hope, Clyde, you are not taking 
up these vulgar and unf eminine notions that you must walk 
miles and mileS; like a brawny man or an errand boy I Has 
not the phaeton come back yet ? " 

"No/' answers Betty. 

" Then send Matthews for it this very afternoon. Strange 
how people of that stamp will take the advantage of ladies. 
When your grandfather was alive, no one would have dared 
to be so neglectful. In this vaunted age of improvement 
to be a lady is rather detrimental, in spite of what modern 
writers may say. And I am not sure but the disrespect has 
been brought about by those very women who are pushing 
in everywhere, wanting to be clerks and postmistresses and 
carry on business for themselves." 

Betty knows too well why they do not send. There is a 
small account back of this one, and Betty must go herself 
and do some haggling about hay and potatoes, as there has 
been a sort of quarrel between Matthews and Kirby. In- 
deed, for the last year Matthews has been lazy, sullen, and 
indifferent. If only they could turn him away ! 

Clyde tries to choke down a few mouthfuls, but they are 
as ashes to her taste. The food is charity ; nay, a hundred 
times worse I It is not given, but wrested from the unwill- 
ing owner. Nothing would afford her such supreme bliss 
as to put the estate into perfect repair, pay five years' rent, 
and restore it to Leighton Osborne with an air of withering 
dignity. If she were only a man, and could make a for- 
tune! 

There is a delightful dessert, one of Ven's favorite pud- 
dings, but even that cannot tempt Clyde, who is thinking 
with a sort of horror of the man with whom her mother is 
to be pitted this afternoon in a family wrangle. She can 
see his face and the small, mean eyes, she can hear the 
brutal charges he will make of their waste and incompe- 
tency and shameful indifference. The worst of it all is that 
there is some color of truth in it. They have not meant to 
defraud the Osborne heir; and oh, how could they have 
helped it I Where was any money to come from I If they 
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could only get away in haste and silence ! But oh, where 
will they go ? 

They disperse from the dining-room. Clyde goes to the 
seldom used parlor and opens the windows. The day has 
lost its soft light like the haze of the burning bush, and 
turns grayer every moment, while a sort of chilliness 
freights the air. Ven brings a great basket of wood, and 
Clyde soon has a cheerful fire. The visitor shall not sit in 
the hall and talk to the whole family. 

Even here the traces of shabbiness are unmistakable. 
The old Brussels carpet that has one big medallion in the 
centre has lost the tints that once made beautiful the 
golden-brown scroll-work and the brilliant flowers. Paths 
have been worn across it. At the piano and the sides of 
the fireplace, it is down to the hempen warp. There are 
holland covers on the chairs, so their age and infirmities do 
not show. The picture frames are tarnished. The Annuals 
and Books of Beauty are faded and worn, and add an air of 
ancientness. Even the Chickering piano is an antique, 
and the candelabra on the mantelpiece. 

Adjoining this room, and opening on the hall, is a library, 
— a long, oval room, broken at one side by the door ; at the 
other side is a muUioned window with small diamond panes of 
glass ; at the end, a curious fireplace, with a marble mantel 
of black with yellowish veins. A beautiful bronze stands 
in the centre, and some tall, carved marble vases, very much 
discolored by time. The shelves seem to be the storehouse 
of much miscellaneous rubbish, with perhaps a quarter of 
them filled with books. Clyde has spent many an hour 
here poring over them. 

Betty comes in shrugging her shoulders with a little 
shiver of cold. 

" Do not stay here, Clyde ; you look blue with cold. How 
I wish this thing was over ! But mamma seems quite reso- 
lute. So presently we shall know our fate — if we are to 

* Fold our tents like the Arabs, 
And silently steal away/ 

but I do wish I had seen Mr. Hendley yesterday/^ 
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"Nothing can do us any good," says Clyde hoarsely. 
"And" — 

" You have not seen him ? " 

Clyde shudders. " No, and I never, never wish to I If 
mamma needs any one you must stay with her, or Virginia. 
Din is so utterly imperious, so royally insolent, that I think 
she might be able to match Leighton Osborne ; " and there 
is a curious certainty in her voice. 

" Where did you go ? " asks Betty eagerly. " Something 
has happened to you." 

"I saw no one." Clyde's eyes are fixed on distance. 
" Or I did meet that Mr. Galbraith in the street. What a 
nice, kindly face he has I " 

"Clyde!" 

" Let me go," and she breaks away. " I'll tell you later 
on, to-night, after all is settled. I do tell you everything, 
sooner or later, Betty." 

They go out to the hall. Virginia is rocking indolently 
in the chair. 

"Betty, did you tell her? We are asked to the Ran- 
dolphs' for Halloween, Parke Randolph's birthday. Isn't 
there something that one can squeeze some money out of ? 
we must have one new gown for winter. And I'm not go- 
ing to stay home forever because Evan has gone abroad." 

"No," says Betty gravely, "but we had better write and 
decline. We may be in the midst of nobody knows what ; 
and we cannot have new gowns," 

Virginia glances both girls over. "I am glad I have 
chosen some one who will have oceans of money," she re- 
turns, with a sort of amused deliberation ; " though I never 
thought about the money then. But you and Clyde have 
grown so ridiculously stingy! We had nothing all sum- 
mer. I suppose I can be married as soon as Evan comes 
back, which will be next May or June, and then I shall 
have whatever I want. And — / shall not decline the 
party." 

"We will see when Mr. Osborne wishes us to leave 
Arrochar." 
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**I do not believe we shall leave Arrochar at all/' returns 
Virginia complacently. "I have it all planned. Mr. 
Osborne will be a good-natured old bachelor, and he will 
need some one to look after his home. Betty can do this." 

What else she had planned could not be told. Clyde 
and Betty vanished at the peremptory knock. Ven scuttled 
to the door and ushered in Miss Eavenscroft, who had the 
church Fair in charge. She was a thin, precise, extremely 
refined body, who made a great many explanations before 
she could come to the point. The young ladies were always 
so very good, and she wanted to see if Miss Betty would 
not make some of those beautiful darning-bags and the 
slipper-cases that sold so well, and if Miss Clyde would 
only paint some panels ; they were really more attractive 
than plaques. She — Miss Eavenscroft — had seen one of 
purple thistles that was so new and fresh. Nearly every- 
body had daisies and golden-rod. 

Betty comes down alone. Clyde has thrown herself on 
the bed, her temples throbbing like the beating of a sledge- 
hammer, and refuses to appear. 

Betty promises for both. Virginia, who never does any- 
thing but look lovely, assents to the taking of a table. 

Mrs. Jermayne glides softly down just as the visitor is 
going. She is in her second-best black silk, quite good 
enough for the Osborne heir. She looks trim and ladylike. 
The girls have not been able to persuade her to adopt 
tailor-made embellishments, so her gown is rather low in 
the neck, and a thread-lace collar turns over the band. Her 
sleeves have a narrow edge of the same. On her head is 
a tiny square of very fine black lace with floating lappets. 
Her mother wore some sort of a cap, and in her opinion 
it would be extremely undignified for the mother of grown 
girls, herself a widow, to go without. And if the fine 
white skin of her face is wrinkled, her hands are plump 
and smooth enough for twenty. The pink nails have a tiny 
half-moon, are delicate and slender. They are Bourdillon 
hands, and she has never brought them into plebeian contact 
with anything. 
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Now she has a gracious little call with Miss Eavenscroft. 
After that lady departs she picks up her knitting and her 
novel; opens the parlor door, pauses in a dignified manner 
on the threshold, then says, — 

"I hope, Betty, you will have the good sense not to 
allow me to be interrupted. If I should need a witness — 
one does occasionally in business matters — I should like 
you to be within calL Clyde is very obtuse sometimes." 

Then she walks in and seats herself by the fire. Betl^ 
brings out her patching basket. Virginia reads Eobert 
Browning because her lover has quoted from him. 
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CHAPTEE IV 

DUST FBOM THE DBSEBT 

What re-enforcement we may gain from hope, 
If not, what resolution from despair. —Hiltoh. 

The clouds thicken. The wind blows up with sullen 
threatenings. The branches that have grown long enough 
to beat against the house on Clyde's side, swish almost like 
ocean waves beating up the shore. There is a sad, wailing 
sound from the beeches, a metallic shiver from the pines. 
She listens to that, and waits for the knock of the man she 
hates so utterly. 

No one comes. Three. Four. It is almost dark, and 
there is a drizzle of rain against the windows. Yes, there 
is the expectant arrival. Clyde raises her head to listen. 
Does any one enter ? Presently she hears her mother's 
voice in the hall, and it is almost hysterical. But she 
hardly feels able to face a contretemps, and so lies still. 
Mamma and Betty come upstairs. Then Mr. Osborne has 
carried out his resolve : he has not come. 

Half an hour later, Betty enters the room. 

" What do you suppose happened ? Mr. Hendley sent a 
note, saying that unforeseen complications would prevent 
Mr. Osborne from coming, and that he, Mr. Hendley, would 
be in to-morrow. It is so unfortunate! Mamma never 
will be in the same mood again. She was disposed to 
some quite amiable common sense, and I hoped — I do 
hate this wretched uncertainty ! I am feeling all the time 
as if a storm was about to burst over our devoted heads. 

* 'Twas ever thus from childhood's hour; * " 

and Betty gives a short, mirthless laugh. 

^^ He does not mean to come. He has put it all into Mr. 
Hendley's hands. And he " — 
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" Clyde I — you did see him." 

"I will tell you what I heard. First, let me explain the 
horrid dream that made me cry out with affright, last 
night." 

Clyde relates that, in a breathless, passionate manner, 
and then describes her morning^s walk, and its verificatioD 
of the old adage about listeners. 

" Of course, I had no idea what they were talking of, at 
first, and when I heard that, I hurried out. No one knew 
I had been in. But you see — we are to be bundled out in 
a summary manner ! He is rude, brutal, •vulgar ! I hope 
I may never see him I I almost feel as if I could write to 
some of the Bourdillons and ask their help. If we could 
go quite away ! " 

"If mamma's allowance were only due! That would 
seem an opportunity. Or if we had anything to sell. I 
was looking over the copy of the will, to-day, and it ex- 
pressly states that all the plate and the old furniture go 
with the estate. There is the diamond necklace grand- 
mother gave to mamma, the small amount of Bourdillon 
silver, mamma's pearls, — but of course she would never 
part with those things. The piano is superannuated. Talk 
about poverty ! " 

A heavy knock at the back door startles both girls. Clyde 
sits up and begins to twist her hair, that has fallen down. 
The voice is that of Matthews, and, to judge from the tone, 
something has gone wrong with him. 

Betty runs downstairs fleetly. 

There is a wailing, entreating call from her mother's 
room. Clyde answers that. 

" Send Betty to me," is the peremptory order. " What 
does that man Matthews want ? It is strange that one 
cannot remain undisturbed in one's own house.I " 

Clyde descends to the hall. 

— " And I don't believe a word of it I I told him so to 
his face. He's an imposture, a fraud, I know ! A-tumin' 
a man out of his house without e'er a wamin' ! Sez I — I 
don't hire of you, my beauty ! Ef you've any right, you 
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can bring it ont in a court o' law. Fm hired by the year, 
and my time's good till the fust of the year." 

"Betty! Betty!" 

« What is it ? " Clyde asks of Matthews. 

« That thunderin' idjeet I '' 

Virginia interposes, in her calm, statuesque manner, her 
fingers between the leaves of her book, to keep her place, — 

" It seems that Mr. Osborne went to Matthews, instead 
of coming here, and began at him for not taking better care 
of the place ; — and you know, Matthews, we have been at 
you all summer to trim out the underbrush, and make us 
look a little more civilized; — and has ordered him out — 
is that it ? and said he meant to have the place cleared of 
everybody." 

" That man's an imposture, take my word for it. Miss 
Clyde ! He ain't no gentleman. And my time ain't up till 
the fust of the year, and I ain't goin' nuther ! I hire of 
your maw, I do. Come 'round that way, orderin' a man 
out of his own house I Osborne, indeed ! " 

" We shall have to go ourselves " — 

" He's an imposture ! I'll prove it." 

There have been such things. There is the Tichbome 
claimant. For a moment Clyde's heart gives a great 
bound. But oh, what better off are they in that event ? 
Poverty has them in her sharp grip. 

"Go to Mr. Hendley," she recommends. "He must 
have some proof. He was here yesterday, and told us Mr. 
Osborne had come back." 

Matthews utters an oath. 

" We can do nothing," continues Clyde. " And mamma 
is poorly yrith all the excitement. Mr. Hendley is coming 
to-morrow, and then we shall know." 

Matthews is not at all mollified. They might have 
warned him. If this should be Mr. Osborne, he has ruined 
his chances for re-instatement. But no, he will not believe 
it. He has had his own way so long that he feels quite 
like the master of the place himself. 

^' You had better go," says Clyde, with quiet decision. 
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^^All this excitement is bad for mamma; and to-mor- 
row " — 

Matthews has not said half his say, but the dignity of 
the two girls awes him a little. He turns, opens the door, 
utters a gruff something that may mean good-night, and 
tramps across the wide porch. 

Clyde looks out into the darkness and the rain. How 
much has happened in twenty-four hours ! More than all 
the past events put together. For it seems now, as if the 
incidents of their childhood had carried no weight, been of 
no special importance. Perhaps it is the culmination of 
events that effects one's destiny. She can remember 
Grandmother Jermayne, lying in her coffin in the old par- 
lor, and the people who thronged to see her. Later on, it 
was her father. She can recall now, a curious, childish 
expectation that the next one would be her mother. She 
had wondered a good deal about the heaven whither they 
had gone, and, in spite of teaching to the contrary, confi- 
dently expected them back some day. Everything did 
return. The seasons were always the same : the blossoms, 
the fruit, the ripening, the fading. And it had been a 
mystery that they did not return. 

From that time on their lives had been intimately con- 
nected with their tall, erect, white-haired, old grandfather ; 
whose bright, clear eyes had never faded ; whose voice to 
the last had a sort of martial ring, although physically he 
was rather feeble. The library and the wide front porch 
were his favorite places. Being of Northern proclivities, 
he had never actually owned slaves, so the change brought 
about by the war made little difference. They hired at 
Arrochar, and they went on in the same fashion, except that 
the number kept dwindling until now it was down to old 
Ven, who had come just before papa's death. 

The farm had been worked four years by Jared Matthews, 
who fancied he knew everything because his experience 
had covered a wide space. He had been a bound-out boy 
in the northern part of New Jersey. He had run away and 
worked his way down to Philadelphia, where he had taken 
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up various businesses ; rather, they had taken him up, and 
dropped him on account of general unfitness. He had gone 
to Illinois and farmed, he had pre-empted a section in Kan- 
sas, he had joined the Northern Army, and been discharged 
on account of poor health. Then he had tried peach farm- 
ing in Delaware, and oyster planting and dredging on the 
Chesapeake. Then he had drifted a little northward again, 
and stumbled upon Arrochar in the time of its greatest need, 
and Mrs. Jermayne had made a bargain with him, very proud 
of her ability and her opportunity. He had moved his fam- 
ily thither, a second wife and three tow-headed children. 
Two had been added to the family since. Three children 
by his first marriage were married themselves, and settled 
in as many different States. 

Mrs. Matthews was a Delaware woman, of the poorer 
class, and had lived out during her youth. She pleased 
Mrs. Jermayne because she knew her place so well She 
kept mostly to her cottage and her children, and weakly 
fraternized with people of her own stamp. As for Mat- 
thews, he was quite different from the Bourbons : he did 
learn some things that were not of much account, and he 
forgot a great deal. Experience did very little for him, 
although he had so much of it. He had farmed consider- 
ably, but he knew no more about it than he did of architec- 
ture. He could have built a log cabin to shelter himself, 
or a two-roomed cottage ; and in a certain desultory way 
he planted and reaped and lived. Mrs. Jermayne had a 
rather fretful idea that she ought to get rid of him, but he 
stayed on ; and he intended to stay. When, therefore, he 
was confronted with the absolute owner of Arrochar, and 
when the first few questions seemed a reflection on his 
methods, he decided at once that the man was an " impos- 
ture," as he termed him, and gave him a piece of his mind 
with most disastrous results. 

Among other things, Matthews had two or three leg?, 
axioms, and considered himself quite an authority. The 
one that justified him now was, that " possession is nine 
points of the law.'' He wished to fortify Mrs. Jermayne 
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Ydth this ; but it was of no use wasting his wisdom on a 
" passel of gals," who certainly knew nothing. He wanted 
to spring it fresh on the Mistress of Arrochar. So he strode 
down in the rain and mud, shaking his head triumphantly. 

" They can't get her out. They've only one chance, an' 
it stands to reason. She's Jermayne's wife, and she kin 
hold it while she lives, I know." 

Clyde shuts the door. It is dark within the hall, and she 
lights the lamp. Then she goes out to the kitchen where 
Margie is popping corn, has two dinner-plates that seem 
piled up with small white velvet roses. 

" And he didn't come ! I wanted so to know which of the 
two men was Leighton Osborne ! Do you suppose his cour- 
age gave out at the last moment ? " and she laughs gleefully. 
"Talk of bearding the lion in his den! — do you suppose 
we shall have to go, Clyde ? I wish we could move farther 
in town. I do not think /care much for musty, fusty, old 
Arrochar ! " 

" We shall move somewhere," Clyde answers shortly. 

Betty enters. "Mamma is quite quieted down," she says, 
with a lingering intonation of the soothing, caressing tone 
she has been using to her mother. " Where is Virginia ? 
She must go and read to her. I should not wonder if she 
dropped off to sleep." / 

The one purpose Virginia can serve in the household 
economy of Arrochar is reading. She has a gift. Her 
voice has that soft, full, flowing sound, and the inanimate 
people of books seem to be re-created in it. If Mrs. Jer- 
mayne was fond of being read to, Virginia's life would be 
made a burden. But she has a dainty, delicate way of 
enjoying her books, — living in them, identifying herself 
with certain heroines. She knows she should have been 
strong and resolute where they are weak, discreet where 
they are imprudent, womanly where they trench upon 
strong-mindedness. She reads a page and then reverizes 
about it, whereas the reader aloud hurries you on. 

With all Mrs. Jermayne's finical, invalid ways and 
whims, she is still a good sleeper. Even in the worst 
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of times, she gets calmed down, and drops into an almost 
infantile slumber. 

Virginia has a cup of tea an<^ some toast, and betakes 
herself to her mother's room, rather unwillingly. And 
when supper is over Margie settles to lessons, Betty to 
mending, and Clyde brings out some French writing exer- 
cises. They talk very little. It could only be beating up 
the sea with no result. Presently Virginia comes down, 
curls up on the old sofa, and goes to sleep ; Margie puts up 
her books and trots off ; and the clock strikes ten just as 
Betty, with a sigh of relief, has finished a pile of clothing. 

It occurs to Clyde that to go on in a life like this would 
be inexpressibly dreary. There are the Kirke Ravenscrofts, 
as they are called, to distinguish them from the other family ; 
Mrs. Kirke Bavenscroft, who married her cousin ages ago, 
it must have been, for Clyde does not remember him ; Miss 
Ravenscroft, Miss Lucy, and Miss Sallie. The four women 
live together on a very small income. Clyde can almost 
imagine the little shifts and pinches from some that have 
come to them the last year. But if she knew all, she would 
stand aghast, that any human being should endure and sac- 
rifice so much for mere appearance, or to keep up family 
dignity. For her mother has none of this rigid ecoAomy 
in her make-up ; matters might have gone better with them 
if she had. The Bavenscrof ts are stanch old church people. 
Beyond that, they go out to a few mild teas ; they give sev- 
eral in the course of the year. The four women are all old, 
undeniably. Clyde cannot remember any of them as young 
women. Suppose they four went on at Airochar and dropped 
into that I 

Clyde shudders. 

"Are you cold?'' asks Betty softly. "It is quite time 
to go to bed." She wakes Virginia ; then goes up to see 
that her mother is all right. The house is dark and silent 
again. It rains furiously. The old garret will be almost 
deluged, in spite of basins and pails and broken pitchers 
standing about. It will di'ive in some of the windows, and 
drip here and there. Well, no wonder Mr. Osborne thought 
it was going &tst to ruin. It is. 
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The next morning is duU and drizzling. Everything is 
soaked. They sop up little rivulets yrithin; they have 
their breakfast ; they talk in the desultory way of people 
over whom an uncertainty hangs. Mrs. Jermayne is very 
** trying." She bitterly disapproves of the Osbomes, root 
and branch. Old Mr. Jermayne should never have allowed 
himself to be wheedled into marrying a second time. That 
the Osborne money has ever done anything for their com- 
fort, does not occur to her. If she had not married Selwyn 
Jermayne she would most assuredly have married some 
one else, and perhaps done better. 

<< It must have been easy to get a husband in mamma's 
day," says Betty dryly, aotto voce. 

Clyde flushes. 

The day drags along wearily. If it would only clear. It 
seems to Clyde that she has never known quite such a 
dreary storm. 

At three Mr. Hendley arrives. Mrs. Jermayne has not 
been downstairs, so Mr. Hendley must come up to her. 
The lawyer greets the girls in a Hndly tone. There is an 
intensely sympathetic feeling for them in the depths of his 
soul, but he is not effusive. Indeed, his habitual reticence 
makes it a very easy matter for him to be guarded every- 
where, at all times. 

Samuel Hendley is a most matter-of-fact man. He is a 
great stickler, too, for birth and old ancestry. He has been 
the confidential adviser of several of the best families in 
the county. He knows of many an intricacy, many a tight 
pinch, since the war. He knows, too, that many of these 
once proud people are wearing their souls out in silence and 
poverty ; their estates heavily mortgaged, and ruin sure to 
overtake them in the end. He has come to believe there is 
a certain sense and reasonableness in the new methods ; that 
young men are better citizens, and better men, when trained 
to business. He has been compelled to admit that the 
world moves, that old things are passing away. 

When Leighton Osborne, ten days ago, presented himself 
at his office, armed with all necessary proofs and creden- 
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tialSy and some stray newspaper advertisements, he was 
amazed beyond description. For the first few years he had 
expected him to appear in some mysterious manner, and as 
he had not, he, Hendley, had quite given up looking for 
him. He felt something as Matthews did, that the man 
might be an impostor, and he had demanded a week in 
which to verify some of the papers. One of Osborne's 
uncles was a well-known and well-esteemed citizen of De- 
troit. There was not one conflicting point in the evidence. 
And Leighton Osborne had gone immediately away with- 
out so much as a view of Arrochar. Certainly, he had acted 
the part of a gentleman. 

When he came for the lawyer's verdict, Mr. Hendley 
studied him well ; his eyes were keen, and he was not apt 
to fall into mistakes. So he made an arrangement with his 
client that they two should visit Arrochar, and talk the 
matter over in a friendly fashion. Of course it would be 
a great surprise to the Jermaynes ; he was extremely sorry 
for them, and tried to interest Osborne in their behalf. He 
would see Mrs. Jermayne, and pave the way for the inter- 
view. 

"Though why I should be especially interested in them, 
I do not know,'' Osborne said to his friend, Launcelot 
Yorke. "It was very generous in my grandmother to 
marry the old man ; this place was in her mother's right, 
the Clydes and Seatons, and was no part of the Osborne 
portion. That, my grandfather arranged, so that her in- 
come should revert to the Osbomes when she was gone. 
And it seems to me she ought to have cared more for 
her own kin. If this Jermayne had been her son by 
the second marriage, but he was not the slightest connec- 
tion. So I hold that it was very generous of her to let 
them keep it through the two lives. The son might have 
lived as long as the father. Then, where should I have 
been ? " with a short abrupt laugh, which nevertheless had 
a charming flavor. 

"The old man, it seems, has been dead five years. I sup- 
pose I had just gone to Africa. And it was queer how the 
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papers followed me about and missed me, and I never knew 
of Mr. Jermajme's death until I went to Detroit. Father 
used to laugh about my estate in Spain, as he called it ; and 
somehow we had never counted greatly on it. But uncle 
Dallas, he was the oldest of the three sons, had all the 
family history at his tongue's end. After all, there's a 
sight of romance about those early settlers; Plymouth 
Eock hasn't it all by a long shot! Indeed, the farther 
South you go, the more romance there is, — Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Virginia, clear down to the end of Florida. And 
when I found I had so much good blood back of me, and a 
handsome estate over a century old, in a lovely section of 
the country, convenient to all the great centres of business 
and fashion, and plenty of money to do as I liked, why 
shouldn't I go in and take possession ? There is only one 
Mordecai at my gate." 

"One?" says Yorke, with a quick glance. "Why, I 
thought you had everything I But *let no man count him- 
self happy until,' etc. Pray, who may your old Jew be ? " 

" Don't ask. As if you didn't know ! If you wotUd come 
in and not sit balancing yourself on an imaginary gatepost, 
thinking how much you shall accept, and just where you 
will draw the line, just how little you can take to keep 
from ruffling my temper ! And when you have saved a 
man's life " — 

" I wish you'd let that bosh alone, Osborne ! " the other 
cries, in a sharp, disdainful fashion. 

"Well, old man, we will not quarrel. I think I have 
read somewhere that it requires a higher kind of grace and 
nobleness to accept, than it does to grant. We have been 
chums, friends, brothers. Let us go on so. You shall do 
as you like, so long as you do not trot off and leave me soli- 
tary, the last of ray race." 

" Marry some charming Southern girl, and rear your own 
race." 

"Well — good advice. Peace is restored. Gteneral am- 
nesty. Now let us go, and spy out the land * where my 
possessions lie.' Arrochar. What a quaint, pretty old 
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name, worth a hundred of your Boseholmes and Sunny- 
sides." 

Half an hour after the two men had left Hendley's office, 
he mounted his horse and rode over to Arrochar, and an- 
nounced the evil tidings to the Jermaynes, though there 
was only the mother and Virginia to listen. If he had 
wondered before what they were to do, he was at his wits' 
ends now. Mrs. Jermayne was unreasonable and inconse- 
quent, arrogant, and almost indifferent to the heir's claims. 

" But you see, Mrs. Osborne Jermayne was of no real kin 
to the son," protested the lawyer. " Yet she even willed it 
for his lifetime." 

" And because I had the misfortune to lose him, because 
he died in early manhood, when he might have lived to his 
father's age, I and mine are to be punished, rendered home- 
less at a moment's warning! And think of the years I 
cared for old Mr. Jermayne ! " 

" The use of the estate was given for that care. It is 
a misfortune that Mr. Selwyn did not live. But there is 
no illegal aspect to contest. It is all clear and simple. 
And my great desire is that you may come to some kind of 
agreement that may perhaps make it less hard for you and 
yours. If you could meet him half-way somewhere. If 
there might be some kind of compromise," and the per- 
plexed mediator rubs his dry, slim hands. 

It occurs to him suddenly as his eye falls on the lovely 
daughter, who really has gently checked some of her 
mother's most unreasonable strictures, that there might be 
a possible opening for a comfortable settlement. If the 
Jermaynes could stay on a while — there are several girls, 
all unmarried. They are nice, pretty girls too. Marriage 
is a woman's destiny. Why should not this Mr. Osborne, 
who does not look as if he would be hard to suit, fancy one 
of them, this one, who is enough to arouse any man's ad- 
miration ! 

Mr. Hendley thinks over the subject on his homeward 
way; is especially engrossed with it all the evening; so 
much, indeed, that he loses at whist, a thing he has not 
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done in a long while. If some one could suggest it ! He 
has known many marriages to be gently suggested ; very 
good ones they have turned out to be. There is no need of 
urgent haste in the settlement of affairs. He will take the 
young man over the next day, and properly introduce him. 
Mrs. Jermayne's temper will have had time to cool. They 
will all have talked it over, and grown quite accustomed to 
the idea of his return. One will help tranquillize another. 
Eeally, matrimony seems to be the magic key. 

The small, rather spare, dry-conditioned man is the last 
to take up a romance. There is nothing but good common 
sense in it. If he can quietly incline all parties that way, 
what an amicable ending it would make! Mrs. Osborne 
Jermayne was very kind to provide so generously for her 
second husband's family. Let them give her all credit. 
On the other hand it is very hard that the misfortune of 
losing the husband and father should have shortened their 
chances of Arrochar. He has known the Jermaynes so 
long, while this new-comer seems a sort of interloper, since 
the Osbornes were really never residents of Arrochar. 

But the "best laid schemes." have gone very contrari- 
wise this time. Mr. Osborne has been suddenly called to 
New York after one rather heated interview with Mr. 
Hendley. He desires the lawyer to say that at the begin- 
ning of the new year he would like to take possession, as 
he finds the house needs a great deal of repairing, and he 
wishes to live in it in the spring. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE USES OF ADVERSITY 

Pitt and need 
Hake aU flesh kin; there is no caste in blood 
Which mnneth of one hue. — Edwin Arnold. 

Mr. Hendley feels very much tried with Mrs. Jermayne 
this afternoon. She takes it as an insult, a personal affront, 
that Mr. Osborne should not keep his engagement. She 
sets him down at once as a rough, ungentlemanly person. 
" If I were a man I should call him a perfect boor," she 
cries. "And giving notice in this peremptory manner, as 
if we were mere tenants ! '' Then she veers off in a vague, 
irrational fashion about his rights and his cruelty, and 
finally becomes hysterical. 

The little man — Mr. Hendley is medium size, but he 
somehow gives the impression of smallness — comes down- 
stairs rather flushed. The three girls are sitting around 
the cheerful fire. He pauses and rubs his thin hands 
together. 

" How did you leave mamma ? " Betty starts up appre- 
hensively. 

"I — she is very much excited. It is a sad and trying 
matter, but'' — 

Betty runs lightly upstairs. He turns to Virginia, who 
makes him think of a picture. Then he glances at Clyde. 
There is a haughty reticence in every line of her face. He 
wishes Betty had stayed. Or shall he wash his hands of 
them altogether ? 

" But we cannot find fault with Mr. Leighton Osborne for 
merely desiring his own," says Clyde coldly. "We have 
lived here five years beyond the limit. Some one must 
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have kept the place. We have not gone on with any im- 
provements, for we were uncertain, and we can hardly be 
blamed under the circumstances " — 

" Yes, I told him that — that he could not expect you to 
spend your money until you really knew the final result. 
I wish — I did not know he meant to come to Arrochar at 
all, but he had the grace not to intrude upon you. I de- 
sired to go over the place with him, and make some expla- 
nations. He seems very hot-headed." 

"So he came to spy out the land," says Clyde cuttingly. 
"Extremely well bred I And although he disdained ics, he 
went to Matthews — Mr. Hendley, are you quite sure 
this is Mrs. Osborne Jermayne's grandson ?" 

"Beyond any doubt. His uncle in Detroit vouches for 
him, and he has all necessary papers. I wish he had not 
started so hurriedly for New York. He gave me a few 
items, rather crudely expressed, of what he wished me to 
do in the way of — amicable notice. Such things are all 
right and regular, you know. Miss Clyde; though some- 
times they have a rather — a rather peremptory sound. I 
was trying to explain them to your mother, but she is so 
nervous and unused to business." 

He glances around in vague apprehension. 

" Yes," returns Clyde. " I think you will have to unfold 
them to me. My sister and I must take the family cares 
upon ourselves — Bettini, I mean," as his eyes stray toward 
Virginia. "What would this Mr. Osborne like to have 
done ? " 

There is such a tense quietude in her voice that the law- 
yer starts and glances around again uneasily. 

"I mean," continues Clyde, "when he would like to take 
possession." 

" In the spring, he says. But he wants to repair, and 
that would make living here extremely disagreeable for 
you. It is October now. Would it be convenient, I won- 
der, for you to vacate by — well, say the first of January ? 
That would give you about ten weeks to make your ar- 
rangements." 
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"Probably we could do it in less time," says Clyde, in 
the same immovable tone. 

"Do not hurry. I am sure that will be soon enough. 
He certainly will not be discourteous in such a matter.'* 

" We are not trusting to his generosity.'' Oh, if Leigh- 
ton Osborne could hear that, Mr. Hendley thinks. " He 
has come, and with that the limit of our stay has expired. 
I should like — we should all prefer to be left alone. 
Mamma, rather foolishly, resents his not coming yesterday, 
and since it has happened so, probably she would not care 
to meet him. And — some things belong to us, but most 
of the furniture and the plate — you have an inventory of 
it, I suppose ? " 

"Yes, I made one when your grandfather died. It is 
customary." 

" We shall take nothing but our few belongings " — 

"The crops are yours," interrupts the lawyer. "And 
the. stock." 

Clyde brightens. 

" Are you sure we have a right to them ? " 

" Most certainly. The estate, the furniture, family por- 
traits, and the plate, are all that is willed. No one could 
tell about stock after thirty odd years," and the lawyer 
gives a dry little laugh. " That probably was old Mr. Jer- 
mayne's in the beginning. Indeed he was not an absolutely 
poor man. He had quite a comfortable income. There 
were losses during the war — well, we all lost ; but he had 
enough to last him his time out, and to bury him." 

Mr. Hendley knows that with any sort of management, 
the Jermaynes would not be in such a bad plight. But 
while Northern women may be sharp and keen, given to 
rigid economies, and the power of accumulation. Southern 
women have been trained on a more liberal plan, a more 
truly feminine system. They have not been expected to 
take care of themselves, or to trouble their brains with 
investments or business of any sort. They are to be 
shielded from perplexities, anxieties ; to make home pleas- 
ant and agreeable ; to render themselves charming. But, 
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after all, the lawyer has to admit this — there must be 
some money to supply the common needs of a home. If 
there were only Mrs. Jermayne and one daughter, they 
could no doubt find a home with their Baltimore relatives. 
But — five of them ! 

" Your mother has some income ? " he ventures, in a ner- 
vous manner, dreading lest it shall seem unduly curious. 
He has heard, but forgotten, as he has never had anything 
to do with it. 

" Yes. We shall no doubt settle ourselves comfortably 
somewhere," returns Clyde, in the distant manner that is 
positively forbidding. 

Yesterday, she had resolved to lay before Mr. Hendley 
all the perplexities that beset her, to ask his advice, to con- 
sult him on the possibility of securing some employment ; 
in short, to make of him the friend she so much needs. 
But some complex motives, and a kind of distrust, hold 
her back. Mr. and Mrs. Hendley are people of the old 
school, and she is tired of it. She is young, and has a 
longing for the new. Mrs. Hendley would recommend fine 
needlework or governessing, perhaps music-teaching ; and 
she is almost sure Mr. Hendley would propose marriage. 
She would be unreasonably angry to know that he has 
already considered the feasibility of one of these young 
women being the future mistress of Arrochar, and that his 
first selection had been herself. But he studies Virginia 
furtively. She sits there so supremely unconscious, so pas- 
sively handsome, that it seems as if any proper person 
might come along and have her for the asking. Clyde 
looks rather dubious — too independent. 

" Whatever I can do to ease matters, to assist you in any 
strait, to advise," — and Mr. Hendley pauses. He is not a 
sensitive man, though he is quite bound about with all the 
older precedents. Still — he feels something unfriendly 
in the air ; and with his knowledge on the other side, an 
almost guilty knowledge, it seems to him, since he does not 
mean to admit the whole truth, he suspects the more 
easily. 
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^^ You can explain the strict legal aspects of the case, if 
we are ignorant of any/' she answers. "But it seems very 
simple. That it is our business to vacate the place as soon 
as possible, and to make no trouble for Mr. Osborne, we 
understand. Mamma has been used to considering this 
her home for so long, of never knowing any but Jermaynes 
in possession of the place, that it seems strange to her, at 
first. For other reasons, I believe it would be best for us 
to have a change. You think Mr. Osborne would like to 
have the place by January ? " 

" I shall hear again in a few days, doubtless. He men- 
tioned that time, but a week or so cannot signify.'* 

" We had better be settled before absolutely cold weather 
is here — on mamma's account," she answers quietly. 

" And — have you any idea ? " — 

"Not at present," she interrupts briefly. 

There is nothing more to be said just now, so the lawyer 
wishes them a kindly good-evening, and goes, rather dis- 
satisfied, but feeling at the present he can do nothing. He 
knows the fine old place would only go to ruin, if it was 
truly theirs, — as he glances about out of doors, he sees so 
many evidences of decay; and Osborne is prepared to 
spend no end of money in repairs, talks of thousands as if 
they were a mere bagatelle, and is already justly proud of 
the old family estate. It is the best thing that could have 
happened ; but what will these helpless girls do ? 

Clyde stands very erect, just as she bowed her visitor 
out of the old hall. Her thoughts are in a vague confusion, 
but she has made it quite clear that no favors are to be 
asked of the new-comer. 

" Clyde, there is the other thing you could do splendidly," 
says Virginia's slow, soft voice, making an impressive pause. 
"Acting on the stage is certainly your forte. You are so 
statuesque." 

"I might do for tragedy, but imagine me in light com- 
edy ! " And she gives a short, though not altogether dis- 
pleased laugh. 

"Betty would make up capitally in that. I wonder if 
the training costs much ? " 
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Virginia has the vaguest idea of theatres. She has stood 
in tableaux, and acted in a few rather pretentious charades. 
There is a Shakespeare club ; but the Jermaynes are out- 
side of that pale^ although the club merely read and oriti' 
cise. But Clyde has unearthed a good many of the elder 
dramatists in the old library. She likes to read the plays^ 
but she is not at all sure she would care to face an audience. 
Capabilities have entered so slightly into these girls' lives. 

" Where shall we go ? " Virginia asks suddenly. " I ought 
to write to Evan^ and ask him to come home at once and 
marry me.'' 

" Virginia I And asking a man to marry one " — 

<< You forget he asked me first. How queer to be married 
before you or Betty I I do believe you will both be old 
maids," says the frank voice, with a sense of amusement. 
"But when a man expects to marry you, why, it is — well, 
it is his duty." 

" Still, I do not think I would ask him. Give him a 
chance to show his chivalry." 

" He may not really think of it. He is so much inter- 
ested in painting already. And he could take me out with 
him." 

"But he is not to have his fortune until he is twenty-five, 
you remember. And his income is not large, at present." 

" I do not believe it costs very much to take care of me," 
the young girl replies, with curious complacence. " Some- 
times an artist and his wife live in a room adjoining the 
studio, you know, and some old woman or old man cooks 
the meals and brings them in. I should like that, I do not 
mean ever to keep house. And I know Evan would like to 
have me beside him continually, he has said so dozens of 
times. I wonder now that he did not think of being mar- 
ried when he hated so to go alone." 

"You may both change your minds," comments Clyde 
dryly. 

" Oh, no ; we never shall," is the confident rejoinder. 

Clyde feels a little sore now over the engagement. She 
distrusts the Newkirkes. Their great haste in sending 
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Evan abroad, and a certain little change in the easy inti- 
macy of the two families, that has come about impercept- 
ibly, she knows will widen now. It makes her rather fearful 
for Virginia, who seems to place such implicit confidence 
in her lover. Evan Newkirke's fortune has come from a 
maiden aunt of his mother's. A certain part, not at all 
extravagant, has been set aside for his maintenance : the 
remainder of the income is to be re-invested every year 
until he is twenty-five. His home has been at the house 
of his father's brother. Mrs: Kewkirke is a painstaking, 
thrifty New Hampshire woman; very afiEable in certain 
phases, but she has rather smiled at an engagement be- 
tween "such children !" She has two daughters and an or- 
phan niece; and on the Newkirke side, at least, there is no 
opposition to the marrying of cousins. If they were pretty 
girls, they must certainly have captured him, Clyde thinks. 
It is Virginia's beauty that has so captivated him. 

Betty comes down, and Clyde turns to hear the result 
about her mother. 

"You simply cannot do anything with her," declares 
Betty, in a decisive tone. " We shall have to go on and 
make all arrangements. There isn't any choice. We must 
go. She berates Mr. Osborne in one breath, and with the 
next forms some sort of plan to give him two or three 
rooms in one corner, and go on just as if nothing had hap- 
pened. As if we could live in the house with him I" and 
she raises her eyes to Clyde. 

Clyde laughs scornfully. 

"The matter will settle itself," she begins, presently. 
"There is always a great commotion in everything; but 
after awhile one sees what can be done, or something comes, 
and, no doubt, something vnll come to us. We shall have 
until the first of January, if we need all that time. And 
the stock and the crops are ours. Only I wish we had a 
better man than Matthews to make bargains for us. I 
didn't ask Mr. Hendley anything ; somehow, I couldn't. I 
do not want him to appeal to Mr. Osborne. Oh, Betty, we 
cannot take anything from him?" imploringly. 
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"I have a fancy that he will not give us much of an 
opportunity," returns Betty, in a tone that would have 
done credit to Clyde. "However, it seems he has gone 
away — to New York, and we need not worry ourselves on 
that score, at least." 

But that does not settle anything. What can be done ? 
the two elders keep saying in a commenting way to each 
other ; in a questioning way to fate, or the inscrutable power 
that holds them all in its hands. 

There are a hundred and one little things to break up 
the tense strain. Meals, fires, keeping the house in order, 
and looking about to see what is really theirs. 

Several days later, one morning, a rather shabby little 
Rockaway, with a plump, well-fed, but not particularly 
handsome horse, comes winding up the path. The reins 
are thrown carelessly back, as a middle-aged woman springs 
out lightly, in spite of her somewhat stout figure. There 
is something undeniably old-fashioned about her, a sweet 
quaintness rather Quakerish, but not decidedly so, though 
her dress and cloak are gray and her bonnet brown. The 
face is attractive in its very plainness. A fair complexion 
and rather sandy hair, combed back straight from a some- 
what high forehead ; clear, trusty, blue eyes, not dark, yet 
very blue; a short nose; a very short upper lip; and a 
mouth that is wide, but has in it some gracious and. attrac- 
tive curves ; an ample chin, dimpled, and going down into 
the neck with the fulness of later middle life. The one 
ungloved hand is plump and still dimpled. 

Betty has espied the visitor and opened the door. 

"My dear Betty! My dear child! And Clyde, and all of 
you ! Your note came yesterday, and I should have started 
off immediately, but the Silverthomes had come to spend 
the day, and Parke did not get home from Manchester until 
dark. What did you mean, Betty, by saying you should 
all have to decline my invitation ? If it is anything con- 
nected with the — the new phase of affairs, why, you know 
better. You know it could make no difference ! Haven't 
we been aware all along that this Obsorne heir might come 
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to hand ? It is always so, when there is any sort of chance. 
Just at the last moment he or tY/' laughingly, " rises up 
out of the ground, or drops from the clouds." 

"Oh, it was not that altogether," interposes Betty, as 
her friend pauses to catch her breath. " Do not think for 
a moment I esteemed your friendship and kindliness such 
a frail thing as that. We are — just what we were before," 
and Betty blushes in the midst of a half smile. "We never 
have been 4ords proprietors' of Arrochar, but taken it on 
a kind of complimentary sufferance — complimentary to our 
Jermayne blood." 

" Well, the Bourdillon is just as good, and ever so much 
older if that counts, and we Randolphs think it does. Of 
course everybody will be surprised that Mr. Osborne came 
back," and the tone rather implies that his right is one of 
those curious accidents of fate out of the usual order of well- 
regulated events, "but it can make no difference with you. 
^'''^y* you were bom here, and we have known you from 
babyhood up ; and although the old Seatons used to live at 
Arrochar, Miss Seaton went North on her marriage, and no 
one ever saw anything of the Osbornes until slie came back 
the wife of your grandfather. I suppose we old families 
are clannish. Then our blood comes more from the South 
than the North, and the Jermaynes were Virginians." 

"You are very good and kindly," says Betty with a misty 
look in her eyes which makes them enchanting. 

" And you see we never do throw over old friends because 
— well, because they may become a little poorer, or are unfor- 
tunate. I'm sure we all had losses enough during the war, 
and troubles and sorrows, but it only drew us closer to- 
gether, even when we did not all believe alike. And there 
can't be any difference, even if you do leave Arrochar," 
glancing around with the least shade of inquiry. 

" As we shall," interposes Clyde. " Of course we are not 
related to Mr. Osborne in the slightest, and he is such a 
perfect stranger." 

"Yes, yes. I said so to Parke last evening. *The Jer- 
maynes/ said I, 'ask no favors of the Osbornes. There will 
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be a way provided, and a new home ; and if matters do not 
come out to your liking, that is, soon enough^ we can take 
you all in at Randolph Court. Father said so last night. 
There's plenty of room, and there is no need, really, of your 
fussing about before spring. Don't you see I've caught 
some Northern words ? " and she laughs. 

" I only see that you are generous beyond compare," cries 
Betty, and this time the mist is tears as she clasps her 
arms around Mrs. Randolph's neck and kisses the soft lips. 

" Why, of course, of course ! There'll be more than one 
pair of open arms. There will be plenty of open doors 
until you can be settled again to your liking. I hope your 
mother doesn't mean to go to Baltimore. We shall all 
miss you so. And so you see I came at the first moment, 
hoping no one would be ahead of me, and I wanted 
this matter of Halloween settled. You are all to come. 
Why, as father said, it would leave too big a space if you 
three girls were not there, and as the others have snatched 
up the holidays and festivals, I keep to this. And you see 
I lead," laughing again, and showing her white, even teeth, 
still perfect. 

"Why, you did not decline?" and Virginia seems to 
force herself slowly up from her lounging posture, looking 
in surprise from Clyde to Betty. " And /wanted to go so 
much. Parties are just beginning. I never went to but 
one last winter." 

"Well, we considered you a little girl then," confesses 
Mrs. Rjuidolph. "But a young engaged lady cannot be 
slighted. And those naughty girls did decline, but they 
have reconsidered, and you shall have a good, gay time, 
Virginia. Helen and Bessie have planned lots of fun, and 
there will be some real old-fashioned dancing. Father does 
so like to see young people have a good time. We are just 
old-fashioned enough to think it delightful. There, that's 
settled. And father said stay all night, if your mamma was 
willing ; otherwise, we would send you home in the big car- 
riage. And — I haven't asked after your mother. Is she 
well enough to have a neighborly call ? " 
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Clyde went to inquire, and thBn summoned Mrs. Ean- 
dolph upstairs. Mrs. Jermayne had not yet recovered 
from the shock of being turned out of her own house, as 
she phrased it. But she was glad to see a new face and to 
be condoled with, although she could not quite respond to 
Mrs. Randolph's warm-heartedness. There was a little lack 
of the truly elegant in this effusiveness she always thought. 

When she had gone, the two elder girls studied each other 
questioningly. 

" You are considering what there is to wear to a dancing 
party,*' begins Betty. " Our silks are finished out. And — 
muslins — well, they might do for October. The cashmeres 
are too — too rusty." 

"I exhumed a treasure yesterday while you two were 
out," announces Virginia. " And mamma says we have a 
perfect right to it. Grandmamma Jermayne gave her 
the clothes and the jewels. And I am to have the pearls 
when I am married. Mamma used to have the things cut 
up and made over when we were little children, she says, 
but she had forgotten about these. There is a dark blue 
satin, and a yellow brown brocade that will be elegant for 
you, Betty, and the loveliest — well, /never saw anything 
like it, a soft twilled sort of silk that has laid long enough 
to be a kind of smoky cream, with little clusters of blue 
and gold forget-me-nots actually embroidered in it, think of 
that ! And Fm going to wear it for a party gown wherever 
I am asked this winter. There is a blue sash, but it is a 
little bit spotted. Still, I do not believe it will show in the 
evening." 

"Absolutely, Virginia, I never saw you so roused," 
laughs Betty. "I didn't think you could take so much 
interest in anything. And it seemed to me we had rum- 
maged every nook and corner, and used every article." 

" There are some others — five gowns in all, and a curi- 
ous flowered silk shawl, and some laces. They were over 
in that east wing, with Grandpa Jermayne's military 
things, and actually an old purplish velvet coat, with lace 
ruffles in the sleeves. I think Evan would look splendid 
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dressed up in that old 'Continental style. Mamma was 
surprised. They are a godsend." 

" And if there had only been a fortune stowed away in 
the old trunk, we should have rewarded you generously, 
Din," declares Betty. "Come, let us go and see them. 
How could you keep such a momentous secret to yourself, 
last evening ? " 

"Well — you were talking about the hay and Matthews, 
and the price for the oxen. I never can get interested in 
those things. I believe I went to sleep." 

"Yes, you did," says Clyde. "What a surpassingly 
clear conscience you must have, Virginia ! " 

They go upstairs and through a narrow hall, leading out 
of the main house. From thence a series of ladder-like 
steps leads them up into a kind of tower. Everything is 
thick with dust, but the trunk Virginia has pulled out has 
been brushed off a little. 

"Let us take it downstairs," proposes Clyde. 

It requires considerable strategy, but it comes down with 
a bump that breaks one of the rusted hinges. It has been 
covered with some kind of russet hide, but the moths have 
long ago devoured the hair, and nothing is left but the 
cracked brownish skin. The box, however, is thick and 
strong, and lined inside with soft, faded chintz. The 
gowns had been wrapped in stout brown hoUand before 
they were laid away, and are in an excellent state of pres- 
ervation. 

The cream with the forget-me-nots is a positive beauty. 
A long full skirt that seems to contain yards and yards, 
and gives promise of enough for any modern alteration. 
The brown is pretty ; the blue, dull ; then there is an 
immense plaid, at which they laugh ; and a drab poplin, 
that Betty suggests might be useful dyed. 

" But there is nothing for Clyde in all this," says Vir- 
ginia presently. " Did you give up the party because you 
had nothing to wear ? you two ? " she asks, with such an 
approach to solicitude that the elders laugh. 

"Not that, altogether," returns Clyde. "Betty and I 
thought — oh! there's mamma's belL" 
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They finish the rest of their inspection in their mother's 
room. Mrs. Jermayne rouses greatly for her. She has a 
certain respect for society's verdict, and remembers the 
time when she was spoken of as " one of the Bourdillons, 
quite a belle." Times have changed very much, and this 
county town is not the least approach to Baltimore. 

" The brown brocade is rather old for you, Betty," she 
says, " but you shall have my point de Venise lace, and we 
can find some pretty ribbons to brighten it. And Clyde 
must have some of my things made over. I only care for 
the lavender silk and my purple velvet. They will be 
proper for me to wear at your weddings." 
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CHAPTER VI 

A HALLOWEEN GHABM 

flB looks, he cannot choose but look, 
Like some one reading in a book, 

A book that is enchanted. —Wordsworth. 

Bbttini Jebmayne has racked her ingenuity, worn her 
taste to a threadbare state, made her back ache, and her 
fingers sore in her attempts at dressmaking; quite ably 
seconded by Clyde, it must be confessed, who has now and 
then a brilliant idea, and encourages when she cannot do 
anything else. She has cleaned up their old light gloves, 
aired and scented them, and now the three girls are dressed, 
waiting for the Randolph carriage. Parke Randolph has 
been over in the afternoon, to see if they cannot be per- 
suaded to spend the night, and insists upon coming for 
them. 

Virginia is lovely ; too lovely for ordinary parties and 
common life, thinks Betty, who looks pretty in her flashes 
of golden-brown and a plentiful garniture of lace. Clyde 
would be pronounced stylish without any consideration of 
her attire. The manner in which she holds her shoulders 
and the poise of her head give her a certain dignity and 
character that renders dress a smaller matter. 

" Ah," says Mrs. Jermayne, with a sigh, " I remember 
when I was so like Virginia, except that I was much more 
slender. You are really too stout for a young girl, and I 
think gymnasiums and all this modern training very repre- 
hensible, for it is admitted that the girls of this generation 
are not delicate." 

" And since I attend gymnasiums so regularly," laughs 
Virginia. " You have pointed the wrong moral, mamma." 

The sound of the carriage is heard. 
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**If I was only well enough to chaperone you,'' their 
mother laments. " But of course I can trust Mrs. Ean- 
dolph. Only it is more dignified and proper." 

They bundle themselves in soft wraps. Virginia's is 
white. All summer she has labored at it, with various 
times of assistance from Margie ; wearing it, and then 
adding an inch or two in the border, as her infrequent 
seasons of industry permitted. Parke Eandolph glances at 
her in a kind of bewildered fashion. She appears taller and 
larger, and, as she stands there, golden-crowned, her hair 
abounds in a multitude of short curling ends, — she looks 
like an angel. But it is Bettini who brings a rare, soft- 
ened light into his grave gray eyes. It is to Bettini he 
speaks, with that indescribable inflection that in a lover is 
tenderness. 

Eandolph Court is one of the old-time places, but not 
quite as ancient as Arrochar, though it has much the same 
facade with the fluted columns. But it is only two stories, 
with a great, square, many-windowed cupola on the top of 
the main building, that gives it a kind of dignity. There 
are two wings, set a little back of the central part, and 
across them run wide porches, still covered with a mass of 
heavy vines. 

There is no moon, but the sky is thick with great stars. 
Clyde pauses a moment to glance up at them. Yes, it is a 
wonderful world ; and just now, in spite of the perplexities, 
she is glad to be in it. 

One can almost predict to a certainty who will be at 
these neighborhood parties. This section of country has 
kept its old characteristics and remained undisturbed be- 
cause it lies between the two great business and railroad 
centres. There has been no call for a third. But the two 
have stretched out, and begin to threaten its autonomy. 
They have seen audacious Brentford change from a quaint, 
precise town to a bustling, fortune-making, manufacturing 
city, full of new ideas, sweeping down old traditions, dar- 
ing to rate the new rush and whirl above the old slow 
sedateness. At first these people had held severely aloof. 
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An insurmountable line liad been drawn. They might 
meet at church, they might even join in charitable work, 
or appear at some concert or entertainment at Brentford ; 
but the new people were not of their kind, they were 
not to be asked to their houses. Yet there is a curious 
underlying something that makes the whole world kin. 
They came to learn that a man who made money in manu- 
facturing iron or steel or cloth or cotton goods was not so 
different after all from the man who raised the cotton or 
the tobacco, or who found a coal or iron or copper mine on 
his farm. The schools and the library helped. There was 
a gentle intermingling in a reticent manner, a kind of well- 
bred desire, void of vulgar curiosity, to deal justly with 
these new neighbors that the general overturn since the 
war had brought to their very doors. Then a few of them 
were admitted, with great fear and trembling to be sure, 
but no wave of absolute destruction followed it. For these 
people clung to their old, nice, formal ways and beliefs. 

The Randolphs had been among the first to open their 
doors. Their daughter had married and gone out to the 
Pacific Coast with her husband, who had become a railroad 
magnate. Their son had died, leaving behind two daugh- 
ters. The mother had married again, and was the wife of 
a wealthy lawyer in Chicago. Helen and Bessie had visited 
their grandparents, and arrangements were made for 
them to remain, so far as vacations went, while they were 
at a Northern seminary. Helen had graduated. Bessie, 
rather delicate, had begged off her last year. There 
was a new flock in the Chicago household, and they had 
elected to remain here, with occasional visits to the other 
home. All these events had tended to bring in much out- 
side influence, and make a wider life. 

The one other inmate of the household was Parke, Mr. 
Randolph's cousin, one of the younger branches of the 
Virginia family. While deprecating the war, they had 
been extremely loyal, though this had not exempted them 
from heavy losses. Parke had been abroad at a German 
university, and later taken his degree at Harvard. He was 
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a student and a bookworm. The old family estates had 
been divided. Several members had gone into Richmond 
and engaged in active business. Parke hunted up the 
Maryland cousins one day ; they were in bitter grief then 
over the loss of their son. He was in a manner homeless, 
though he had a comfortable income, and it ended by his 
almost taking the son's place. He was grave, quiet, but 
with a depth of friendliness and sympathy that attached 
him warmly to these stricken people. So he remained, 
curiously interested in the world's progress, yet mixing in 
it very little. Whether it was the limitation of the old 
family pride and tradition, or whether he was waiting for 
a strong tidal wave to sweep him out on the broad ocean 
of action, could hardly be told. He enjoyed his quiet, his 
researches ; now and then he used his pen to excellent ad- 
vantage in scientific paths ; but he was quite content to re- 
main a modest, refined gentleman, a kind of younger 
brother to the elders, and a patient, solicitous friend to the 
two girls. 

As Mrs. Randolph said, there were so few holidays or 
great occasions on which one could entertain company. 
The little girls, nearly seven years before, had been given a 
Halloween party, and this had grown to larger social im- 
portance. It was recognized as belonging exclusively to 
the Randolphs, and kindly neighborhood respect would 
have forbidden the slightest infraction of it. Then it was 
a merry and engrossing affair for the young people, who 
found one room in which they were free to try charms. 
There was always an old colored Dinah, weird and sombre, 
who told fortunes. Then dancing, the best of suppers, 
card-playing for the elders, and the " wee sma' hours " in- 
variably came too soon. 

The Jermaynes were a little early. Mrs. Randolph had 
desired this. Helen and Bessie received them with eager 
delight, and took them through the rooms gay with autumn 
leaves and flowers, and laughingly related the trouble they 
had in procuring chestnuts. 

" How lovely Virginia is I " Helen says admiringly. 
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" She ought to be an artist's wife. If I were he I should 
paint her continually, in every possible phase and pose. 
And what an exquisite gown I " Then lowering her voice, 
"How could Evan Newkirke bear to go away and leave 
her?" 

" Because it was not possible to take her," replies Betty. 
" And she is such a child, it seems quite ridiculous to think 
of her being engaged! It is like playing at it. I do not 
believe she has any idea — any womanly idea" — and the 
girl pauses suddenly, for Parke Randolph is not only listen- 
ing, but looking intently at her. 

"But Virginia has changed wonderfully since midsum- 
mer. She seemed so like a child then. She is taller, I am 
sure, and — altered mysteriously. Do you suppose it is 
being in love ? " 

" It is more likely her gowns," answers Betty, with ris- 
ing color. " She grew out of everything last summer, and 
the new ones were made different " — 

"That doesn't put the haunting softness in her eyes, and 
that sort of listening air, as if she were saying to her- 
self, — 

" * I hear a voice you cannot hear,' " 

" * I see a hand you cannot see, 
That beckons me away,' " 

quotes Betty laughingly. 

The guests begin to come by half-dozens at once. The 
band over in the east wing, half a dozen colored "boys" in 
immaculate shirt fronts and collars, that seem to match 
the whites of their eyes, are tuning up, and now and then 
break into an old-time melody that startles every one into 
listening. 

The great parlor is quaint and old-fashioned, with a 
brightly burning log fire that welcomes one at once, and is 
quite grateful to those who have ridden through the cool 
evening wind. 

There are kindly greetings and friendly bits of gossip. 
The young people gravitate toward each other ; there are 
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more than enough for a quadrille^ so they go over to the 
dancing-room, where the floor is waxed and the seats are 
ranged around the wall, while beautiful festoons of Virginia 
Creeper in glowing richness ornament, and make soft shad- 
ows like artist pencilling. 

Mr. Eandolph leads out Clyde. He had some old-iash- 
ioned, punctilious ideas of etiquette, and though his eyes 
follow Betty, he goes agreeably through this duty dance 
with her sister. He has a very gentlemanly grace, and he 
has been taught dancing as one of the accomplishments of 
young manhood. There seeems nothing at all derogatory 
to the grave scholar in these soft, sinuous curves. 

" You dance so delightfully," says Clyde. She is young 
for her two and twenty years, and she is Mrs. Randolph's 
guest, so it would be signally ungracious to bring her cares 
to the feast. Betty can always dismiss hers, and she does 
so love a good time. She hardly looks like the staid, prac- 
tical Betty who sat and darned stockings a few evenings 
since, wondering how they would ever get any new ones 
when these were gone. 

There is a very generous sprinkling of young men. 
They have not become so demoralized by " Athletics " and 
"Clubs " in this out-of-the-way section that they disdain the 
amenities of social neighborhood life and vote them a bore. 
The elders settle to card-playing and conversation. After 
a number of dances, the real Halloween sport begins. 
They retire to another room — the house is almost like a 
summer hotel — and there they try all manner of ridicu- 
lous inventions 5 and others, depending upon secrecy and 
the solitude of one's own room, are sacredly promised. 
The fortune-telling, to which only one can be admitted at 
a time, is replete with mysterious amusement, and the 
chestnut roasting goes on at the same time. Some are 
named, some are wishes. 

Clyde puts in one, and wishes. It is that some certain 
business or employment may come to her speedily. She 
has no admirer to care about. With what intent eyes she 
watches it ! It does not even dance about, and her heart 
sinks. How can it be so ominously quiet ! 
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Bang ! It bounces ont almost at Clyde's feet, and opens 
white and mealy. 

" To yourself ! " cries some one. " And it is just beau- 
tiful!" 

"What is the secret or the charm?" asks a mellow, 
amused voice at her side. 

Clyde looks up as she peels off the remnant of browned 
shell. She has to eat her chestnut to make the " sign " 
come true. A tall, well-kept, middle-aged man stands 
beside her. 

"Oh, Mr. Galbraith!" Then she flushes at being 
caught in such childish nonsense. 

" Yes — do you have to wish about a lover ? " 

" No, I did not. It was something of more importance." 

" Do not begin life with that idea," and he smiles pleas- 
antly, still studying Miss Jermayne, and fancying he finds 
something rather unusual in the face. " That is the nine- 
teenth century view of it, and you are too young for that. 
There should be a law passed that no one under thirty 
should be allowed to indulge in such heterodox imaginings." 

" How enforce your law ? " asks Clyde. 

"Yes, how to get the bell properly on the cat," and 
there is an odd, perplexing light in his eyes. " But about 
this charm ; did you get your wish ? How can you tell ? 
I might like to wish for something." 

Clyde takes it up in the same half-bantering mood. " If 
your chestnut had not burst, but just lain there and roasted 
to a cinder, or if it had gone to fragments and scattered 
about, you would not have had your wish." 

" I see," nodding his head with a smile. 

" And — if you are able to eat it your wish is certain to 
come." 

" Let me try," says Mr. Galbraith. 

Clyde brings him the chestnut. He has to place it for 
himself, which he does with the utmost gravity. Then 
they watch. This one snaps out at Clyde's feet with a 
great split in its brown coat. 

"But you see we were standing close together," and he 
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stoops to pick it up. " Now I must eat it. Koasted chest- 
nuts are very delightful. Would you like to know what I 
wished ? " 

" Why — yes," rather doubtfully. 

" Oh, Miss Jermayne, there is a touch of fear in your 
voice. I suppose I ought not to pry into your secrets, but 
I did desire to know what you had wished. Of course I 
should have shown more delicacy if it had been a love 
affair. Now, if you Jiave deceived me, and if I have sinned 
unpardonably, Mrs. Galbraith would say it was a just pun- 
ishment for meddling with young people's affairs. I am 
fond of young people, that must be my excuse. I wish I 
had a great houseful of them, instead of one poor little girl 
who is full of nineteenth century wisdom and opinions." 

A wavering light that is hardly color comes and goes in 
Clyde's face, and an eagerness shines in her eyes. 

" It would be nothing wrong to tell," she says with sud- 
den frankness. " Yes, I should like to ask you about it. 
It is something that puzzles me very much." 

There is a shout of laughter, then another. Merry voices 
are protesting. Clyde sees a little by-play that touches 
her mental side. Mj. Parke Kandolph has laid down two 
chestnuts. She almost knows, by the tender, deprecating 
manner in which he looks at her sister, that he has named 
one Betty. He scarcely takes his eyes off of it. It dances 
about, it bursts, it lands between him and Betty, and he 
puts out his foot to stop its mad career, snatches it up with 
such an expression that his face is fairly transfigured. Is 
it the grave, reticent countenance, with its kindly unde- 
monstrative lights, that she has come to know so well ? 
Why, all of bliss that life can hold shines in it now, soften- 
ing, electrifying, filling it with a high, untranslatable 
beauty. It is turned on Betty, and it thrills Clyde where 
she stands. Then he is the grave gentleman again, with a 
touch of sweetness that is not so new to her. It is like a 
quick, vivid flash of lightning in which you see the golden 
floor of heaven. 

Betty has stood there, quite unconscious, laughing and 
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chafl&ng with one of the Silverthornes. It seems to Clyde 
. if any man looked so at her, the thrill would rouse her to 
consciousness. 

" Oh, I beg your pardon," she cries remorsefully, as Mr. 
Galbraith's voice dies on her ear, "I — something attracted 
my attention. And when you were kind enough to be 
interested " — 

He smiles — her face has such an entreaty in it. Yet he 
had considered it a rather cold face. 

"I just remarked that you would be quite welcome to 
any advice it might be in my power to give." 

There is another shout of youthful merriment. These 
young people are solving each other's well-kept secrets, by 
aid of the treacherous, tale-telling chestnuts ! 

" Let us go out of the noise a little," and he drops his 
arm behind her, in a protecting manner, as they emerge 
into the wide hall. " How delightful these old houses 
are ! " he exclaims. " They have such an hospitable, gen- 
erous air. They seem to welcome you with open arms, 
like their owners. We moderns — new people," smiling, 
" have not improved so much, after all. We have built 
fine houses, these are homes." 

" I have not seen Miss Galbraith," Clyde says, with a 
sudden accession of conscience. 

"Miss Galbraith is at home, with a Vassar compatriot. 
They are studying up the unknowable or the unthinkable 
or the impossible. Now I warn you, if it is Huxley or 
Spencer, I shall plead profound ignorance. I am not an 
intellectual man, but a sort of straightforward business 
fellow." 

Clyde smiles. " It is business," she explains. Then she 
is suddenly embarrassed. 

They have walked down to the lower end of the spacious 
hall. Some palms and ferns are standing there, and a great 
oleander in bloom. They are in sight of the rooms, and 
other parties are sauntering about, and certainly there is 
nothing in the manner of either that would suggest the 
slightest approach to a flirtation. Yet, as she does not 
speak, he says, — 
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^^ Business ought not come to you in any troublesome 
guise." 

"But doesn't it generally, on its first approach?" she 
asks seriously. "Less than a month ago, I — we were all. 
floating tranquilly ; no, that is not the exact truth," and a 
thoughtful line settles between her brows. "We were 
going on carelessly, I think, like people who have never 
been roused, and had none but the plainest needs. Then, 
in a moment, all was changed. We live on one of the old 
estates called Arrochar — you may have heard of it. And 
it was not ours ; our claim ended when my grandfather 
died, some years ago. Now Mr. Osborne, the owner, has 
returned. He will, of course, take possession soon. That 
renders us homeless. My mother has a very small income 
from her people, the Bourdillons of Baltimore, and she is 
very delicate, she has never been strong. There are four 
girls, and I am the eldest. I must be the family helper." 

She has stated her case so tersely that it is almost dra- 
matic. There is a certain fine strength about her, an un- 
conscious simplicity and directness. He is silent from 
admiration. 

" I wonder," she resumes, " if you can recall a day, little 
more than two weeks ago, that you met me on Carroll 
Street ? There was a gentleman with you. Fifteen min- 
utes or so before that, I had been walking behind you. I 
could not help but hear what you said. You were talking 
of women working — at least, your friend was." 

" Yes — Strathburne. He is a fine man, too. I hope we 
said nothing to — to offend you ? " 

" Oh, no," she replies simply. " Only — it seems odd 
that it should happen in this wise, but my wish over the 
chestnuts was to learn something about business — and 
then you came." 

She smiles a little, and then for a moment her courage 
wavers. 

" Well, what particular branch shall I tell you about ? " 
he asks quietly. 

" I am afraid I do not know much of anything, except in 
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the desultory manner common to girls. And I should hate 
school or music teaching, if I were fitted for either, which 
I am not. But I can write a fair, plain hand. I cannot 
. talk French very well, but I can write that, and Spanish ; 
and German, a little. I am quite expert at figures. And 
your friend said women did office work — I could do that.'' 

She has stated her case very clearly. He wonders what 
he said that eventful day. 

"Yes. And you could translate. That is sometimes 
very well paid. Why, you have a commercial value. Miss 
Jermayne. And you know how to put it in good shape." 

" I hope I have not been — oh, I am afraid I have been 
bold. I — I have seen so few people. I have never been 
anywhere. I know so little about the world, and what one 
ought to do." 

Her face is full of genuine distress. Her voice falters 
in the last of the sentence, and betrays how new she really 
is to this phase of life. Desperate need has given her 
courage to overstep her narrow limitations, and now they 
hedge about her again, prick her with needle points. 

" Your first essay does you credit," he responds encour- 
agingly. "Tell me one thing more. How soon do you 
wish to take up this new enterprise ? " 

She considers a moment. The flush still wavers over 
her face, and her eyes are downcast. There is no really 
troublesome self-consciousness, no complex or involved rea- 
soning. The frankness springs from the simplest truth, 
because she has lived her life in an atmosphere of natural- 
ness, even if it has been narrow ; but her feminine instincts 
are delicate. Frankness, in her case, is not a synonym for 
presumption. 

" We must leave Arrochar by the first of the New Year. I 
think by that time I shall have made all the arrangements 
in my power, and I ought to begin then to bring in some 
money. The sister next to me is very necessary to mam- 
ma's comfort, and is such a splendid housekeeper. The 
others are too young." 

" I have seen one ; Miss Betty, they call her ? " glancing 
qu^^tioningly. 
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"Her name is Bettini; and the next one is here to-night 
Margie is barely fifteen." 

"How does it come that this, the new heir has such a 
claim on the estate ? " he asks. 

Clyde relates the old story briefly. He is struck by the 
simplicity of her explanation, and the utter absence of 
any word of censure for Leighton Osborne. What woman 
could resist the opportunity of a little fling ? But she is 
only a truthful young girl. 

" I will see what I can do for you. You may depend 
upon my keeping it in mind, and doing my best. You 
would not care to go away ? " 

" Oh, no." A little shiver runs over her. 

" Well, there is considerable time to think about it." He 
is wondering if he cannot interest his daughter in these 
Jermaynes. Mrs. Oulbraith ia very much entertained by 
the new experience, so different from anything in her life 
heretofore ; but his daughter does not seem to have taken 
such friendly root. 

" You have been very kind. You see, I did not know 
any one to consult. I do not think Mr. Randolph or Mr. 
Parke would understand; but they would give us anything," 
she says vehemently. " They have offered us a home until 
we can get settled. They are generosity itself ! Still, it 
would seem quite dreadful to them for a girl to do any- 
thing beside teaching or helping at home. I did mean to 
ask Mr. Hendley " — and she pauses. 

"Perhaps I have more practical knowledge of the world," 
he suggests. 

" I do not believe you would consider the fact of a woman 
earning money quite so — so " — 

" Reprehensible or unusual ? " he interposes. "No. Yet 
I, too, believe in women being sheltered and guarded and 
kept from care and anxiety as much as possible." He will 
not say toil, as it might sound like reflection. 

" But when they have no fathers or brothers," she com- 
ments, with both sadness anjd spirit. 

Virginia comes promenading down the hall beside a 
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stranger; but evidently she has become well acquainted 
with him, judging from the easy delight of her demeanor. 
Clyde's responsibility stirs within her. 

"Here is my sister, the one you have not seen," she ex- 
claims, taking a few steps forward, and Mr. Galbraith 
follows. 

Then ensues the double introduction. Mr. Yorke is a 
very well-looking man, of thirty or thereabouts, with a 
business aspect that Clyde begins to distinguish. He is 
easy and gentlemanly, and with an air of being at home 
wherever his lot may be cast. 

Then the music almost dances of itself along the hall. 
The young people are about through with their chestnut 
roasting, and emerge with eager faces. 

"This is my dance," says Mr. Yorke to Virginia. 

" Oh, it is the Lanciers ; I promised it to Archy Sey- 
mour." 

"We will order up another one for him," laughingly. 

They fall into the throng. One of the Silverthornes has 
Clyde's promise, and she nods in a grave, gracious kind of 
way to Mr. Galbraith, who rejoins his wife and watches her 
game of whist, thinking of Miss Jermayne. 

There are several young men in the dancing-room who 
are strangers to Clyde, but the Eandolph girls seem to 
know them very well. They have their school friends to 
visit them now and then, their mother's relations in Phila- 
delphia, and some acquaintances they have made in other 
places. Clyde realizes, as never before, how extremely 
narrow her life has been. Helen is not quite twenty, and 
she knows the world from N"ew York to Washington on the 
one hand, and Chicago on the other. Clyde suddenly feels 
shrunken and ignorant. Most of her world has been in the 
old library and with the people of bygone generations. 
Even her talk with Mr, Galbraith startles her. Would 
any other young lady have done it ? 

She has hardly glanced once at Virginia, who is in an- 
other quadrille. Virginia Jermayne dances as if in a 
dream. Her step is a little slow, she comes in last every- 
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where^ but it is a delay of such exquisite grace ; she looks so 
utterly unconscious of anything beside her own pleasure, 
that her partner would resent its being considered any im- 
perfection. He has not devoted a great deal of his life to 
dancing ; but it seems to him as if he could go on for hours 
with this fair golden-haired siren, whose greatest charm is 
that she knows how to extract supreme enjoyment from 
everything she does, not in the laborious fashion of the 
bee, but the rich, inconsequent pleasure of the butterfly. 

The last strain dies. Some sit on the benches to rest 
and cool off, others promenade. Mr. Yorke and Virginia 
come around by Clyde, who stands in the doorway, think- 
ing where she shall go. Yorke studies her curiously. 
Where has he seen the face ? The poise of the head is so 
familiar. He gives his brain a mental shake — ah, yes ; it 
comes to him ! He smiles inwardly. He is not so ill-bred 
as to evince outward amusement; that would, no doubt, 
anger Miss Jermayne. How queer to be here in the very 
camp of the enemy, going over to them body and soul ? 
How can one help going over to such a luscious girl, who is 
like a ripe peach, the first one, hanging high up on some 
sunny branch. And the compliment in his comparison is 
an intuitive knowledge that no amount of shaking would 
bring her down to a man's hand. Whether she is too young, 
or whether pleasure is her chief good, he cannot decide on 
so brief an acquaintance. But it is the pleasure, he has 
divined that much ; the person or thing that may minister 
is quite secondary. How very unlike these sisters are ! 

" Oh, have I found you at last ! '' cries Betty. " I did not 
know they were going to have that delightful Lanciers, and 
I was hard at a game of checkers with old Mr. Silverthorne. 
Din, why were you not at the chestnut party ? and didn't 
you want your fortune told ? " 

" You burn and black your fingers with the hot shells. 
Fd rather have Margie roast them and have a full feast. 
And I've had my fortune told before, I do not want it any 
different. Bettyj this is Mr. Yorke. And this is my sister. 
You see us now as the three Graces." 
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Clyde frowns the least bit and flushes^ but Betty has a 
more nimble wit^ and there ensues quite a gay skirmish. 
Before they haye become bankrupt, supper is announced. 

The dining-room is spacious. There are two long tables. 
They do not groan under their weight of delicacies, but 
bear them with a sort of dainty hospitable air that is very 
inviting. Mr. Yorke has Virginia; Mr. Randolph, Betty; 
and Clyde is in the care of young Doctor Jay. Youth and 
middle life are near enough together to interchange jests 
and merriment. Afterwards the young people dance to 
their hearts' content. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

WHAT CAME TBITE 

*' A NEW step on the floor, my frlendf, 
And a new face at the door.*' 

When Clyde Jermayne wakes the next morning, the sun 
has taken quite a stride already. She has certain tokens 
by which she can tell quite correctly. She ought to get up, 
but there is a rather drowsy chaotic feeling in her brain as 
if it were hardly dawn there. So she draws the quilt up 
about her chin and snuggles down to think what has hap- 
pened. 

There was the party last evening. Oh, will anything 
come of her talk with Mr. Galbraith ? She really likes Mrs. 
Galbraith, and she wishes she knew the daughter well. 
How splendid it must be to have studied thoroughly and 
graduated; that has an almost masculine sound. But at 
boarding schools they graduate as well, she remembers. 
And Miss Galbraith would be at no loss if thrown upon 
her own resources. There would be so many things for her 
to do. An intense ambition struggles in Clyde's soul to 
know more, to have some thorough training. . How she has 
frittered away the last three years, cantering about on 
Jinny, reading old plays and histories, translating because 
she loved it, and living altogether in a world of her own. 
It is the modern, every-day things one needs now, unless 
one is quite content to sink to the droning, narrow lives of 
the Ravenscroft ladies. She cannot imagine it of herself 
or Betty. 

Ah, Betty ! A thrill goes over Clyde just as it did last 
night. She has a man's unconf essed secret, a lover's secret, 
a true, deep, arde»t love, not such half-childish business as 
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that of Virginia with Evan, who has been — well — some- 
thing as she imagines a cousin might be. And it is one of 
the strong articles in the creed of youth that an earnest, 
pure, noble love is rewarded. She trembles with emotion 
as she thinks of what is in store for Betty, and feels that 
she must guard this secret with a religious sacredness. It 
is not hers at all. It is a glimpse of an enchanting world 
she has never entered; she doubts suddenly whether so 
great a joy ever can come to her. What makes her recall 
Milton at this instant ? — 

** For contemplation he» and valor formed; 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace; 
He for Qod only, she for Qod in him.'' 

If not valor exactly, — and it seems to her Parke Ean- 
dolph would never flinch or cry out in extremest torture, 
and what is that but valor, heroism ? — he has at least a 
high, patient endurance. She can imagine the unwearying 
grace with which he would bear the trial of a wife like 
mamma, and she is so glad Betty has a gay, bright, cheer- 
ful nature, that is both ungrudging and grateful. Nothing 
will ever dim or supersede that love. Something might 
part him from Betty — of course, nothing ever will, and 
she laughs softly at the impossibility ; but if Betty had a 
cruel father, who was very rich, perhaps, and refused him 
the one gift above all, Betty's hand, he would still love her 
to the end of his life. He would never marry any other 
woman. 

But, — and again she goes off in her admiration of this 
unspoken lover, — they are poor, comparatively destitute, 
and he could marry almost any one. Mrs. Newkirke is very 
attentive to him, and it seems quite as if MoUie Newkirke 
was gracious and agreeable with a purpose. Out of all 
women with beauty and some money, at least, he has 
chosen penniless Betty. But she will make such a delight- 
ful home for him. Somehow he indulges in curious bits of 
humor when he is with Betty. He is not quite so grave. 
Ah, if Betty had been older, and be had met her — say five 
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years ago^ he would not have settled to such quiet ways. 
Thank Heaven, it is not too late now. He will grow 
younger, — not that he is so very old ; once — Clyde resents 
that thought as if some other person had uttered it. 

That Betty will fail to ^.ppreciate this delicate and most 
honorable love, never once enters Clyde's mind. It seems 
as if she was made for the great, earnest tenderness that 
would set her in the midst of home as an idol in its shrine. 
Betty is essentially a home-maker. She is so quick in 
devices, she can get so much out of a little. She can make 
people so comfortable without thrusting it at them ; they 
slip or glide or wander into the easy places she has ar- 
ranged for them. And when she has a house of her very 
own, and a loving, indulgent husband^ — ah, what delight 
it will be merely to live ! 

There is one aspect on Betty's side that may need just a 
little engineering. She may think she has a paramount 
duty to her mother, and mamma may grudge Betty's minis- 
trations. It would be like her to oppose Betty's going 
away. But mamma married and left her mother, and she 
was an only child. Clyde stores away this argument for 
future use. There will be three left to Mrs. Jermayne, and 
when the time comes, she, Clyde, will espouse Mr. Ran- 
dolph's greater right with all her soul. 

And now there seems more need than ever that Clyde 
shall take her place as the head of the family, and earn 
something to help out the small income. Betty shall see 
that she is not so imperatively needed, but that she can go 
to happiness. And Clyde sighs a little as she looks down 
the long, uninviting path wherein her feet must walk, and 
shrinks from a business career. She cannot imagine any 
one choosing it above all other possibilities. In this simple, 
natural out-of-the-way place, marriage is held in high es- 
teem as the one great womanly beneficence. " To have and 
to hold " always ; to know no especial want, and, oh, no 
happiness beyond that of household love and interest — 
husband, wife, children, more marriages, and grandchildren. 
In this new, entrancing light that has touched Clyde, she 
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forgiyes her mother for entertaming a thought of marriage 
with such a very objectionable person as Leighton Osborne. 
That any one should marry merely for the material advan- 
tage would be shocking indeed. Of course mamma in her 
perplexity had forgotten how above all other considerar 
tions love must stand I 

" Come, lazy-bones I are you never going to get up ? 
You are worse than Din ! She has just come down^ and 
you two can have breakfast together. Mercy I you look 
roasted — all done up in that comfortable I " 

Clyde's face is curiously flushed^ as she encounters 
Betty's clear, laughing eyes. 

" Oh, Betty/' she begins, " did you have a nice time last 
night ? " 

"Nice ! " re-echoes Betty disdainfully. " Why, it seems 
to me as if I never had such a g^rand good time in all my 
life. But you always do at the Randolphs. And though 
Mr. Parke isn't — oh, what shall I say?" wrinkling up 
her nose as well as her brow, in a piqusmt fashion — 
"fussy, that expresses it; he seems always to select the 
especial pleasure that gratifies every one. He is so gentle 
and kindly, and has a way of anticipating. Then there 
were so many new people. Mrs. Randolph is not the least 
bit afraid of asking them. And there is such a kind of 
breezy freshness in a wider atmosphere. Din and I mean 
to pull straws for that Mr. Yorke." 

« Oh, Betty ! " cries Clyde reproachfully. 

" Well " — reflectively, " you did not see so much of 
him, Clyde. He interested me in a very curious manner. 
It was just as if he wanted to know about us for some pur- 
pose — not impertinently, either. I said odd, perplexing 
things to him. But Virginia is such a puzzling sort of 
innocent. And I am afraid she will be inclined to flirt, not 
for the sake of the men, she has a silly fondness for Evan, 
but just for the fun, the amusement." 

"But did you really like Mr. Yorke ?" asks Clyde, in 
some alarm, as she is getting into her morning-gown. 

"Why — yes. He is a civil engineer, and I do not know 
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all his other gifts and graces. He has been surveying for 
the new spur of the railroad ; and at the Kensetts they are 
going to have the creek widened and turned into a sort of 
lake. Then he has travelled nearly all over the world. 
He has even been to the African diamond fields.'' 

Betty meanwhile has been taking her bed apart and lay- 
ing the blankets and pillows in the breezy window she has 
opened. Now she attacks Clyde's bed with vigor. 

Clyde has a sort of resentful feeling towards Mr. Yorke. 
She does not like his name. It may be good enough for a 
county or a town, but it hardly seems to have the right 
character for an individual. But she cannot stand here 
cavilling when breakfast is waiting. 

Virginia is in a faded blue wrapper, and the lace about 
her neck is stringy. She never wears collars, they rub and 
fret her skin. She is not as captivating as in her party- 
gown, yet nothing can dim her golden hair or her wonder- 
ful complexion. 

She begins to talk of Mr. Yorke. ^'I liked him so," she 
says, with a certain plaintiveness, as if fate had cruelly 
wrested him from her grasp. ''He was so entertaining, 
and such a delightful dancer. I could have danced all 
night. He doesn't pull you about and hurry you and step 
on your feet ; but it is like floating on a summer sea." 

''What a stupendous effort that comparison must have 
been ! " and Clyde cannot help laughing. 

"Well, that is just it. I can't bear being whisked about 
and the breath shaken out of me I Oh, I wish we could 
give a party, Clyde! Can't we manage to, somehow? 
There is so much room here — and if we have to go away 
— Mr. Yorke asked me to tell him all about the house." 

" I hope you said nothing about Mr. Osborne ? " cries 
Clyde strangely startled. 

"Well — he did not seem particularly interested in Mr. 
Osborne, I thought. It was about the house — and he 
wondered if we would go very far away. I said all our 
relatives were at Baltimore, and that I should like to go 
there. I should, indeed, Clyde. City people are always 
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going to parties. I should like to go to about thiee a week 
if I had dresses enough.'' 

"It would take a good many dresses," is the dry 
response. 

"I do think we should have been rich," complainingly. 
" If we were a pack of boys, it would not matter. And we 
could go to the diamond fields, or make a fortune some- 
how. But if I were rich, I would much rather be myself," 
says this complacent young woman. 

Afterwards, they go up to their mother's room. Some- 
times Mrs. Jermayne takes a great fancy for confining 
herself to her own apartment. She is quite eager to hear 
about the party, and who were there, and also who asked 
about her. 

"Did you have your fortune told ? " she asks Clyde. 

"No — such nonsense I Doesn't Ven tell our fortunes 
every week ? She would do it every day if repetition did 
not break the spell. And she's just as good as anybody. 
Why, she told us about a stranger coming across water, and 
at last he really came ! " 

" I used to think it quite exciting," Mrs. Jermayne says, 
retrospectively. "Of course it is nonsense. And yet I 
was told about your father." 

"I had mine told," declares Betty, remarking her 
mother's disappointment. "And I am to have two lovers, 
a dark one and a light one, and there's to be no end of 
bothers and misunderstandings. I am to like the dark one 
the best, and the light one likes me the best. And, oh, 
good gracious I I've forgotten which one I was to marry I " 

Betty starts up, with an assumption of importance, as if 
she must make herself remember. 

" Oh, Betty ! " her mother says so ruefully that they all 
laugh. 

"We repeated charms, we ran out of doors and threw 
some salt over our left shoulder, counting nine stars, 
which we are to do nine nights in succession, provided the 
stars last so long. But wishing over the chestnuts was the 
greatest fun. And we did want to let the pins bum out of 
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the candles, but the dancing prevented. We couldn't give 
up that ! " 

She hears who took them into supper, and with whom 
they danced. Betty and Virginia talk a good deal about 
Mr. Yorke, but it seems to Clyde her evening was not 
nearly so eventful Or is it that the two secrets over- 
shadow all else ? 

After that, it appears dolefully quiet by contrast. Vir- 
ginia bemoans the straitness of circumstances. Clyde shuts 
herself up to do writing and translating ; reads her French 
aloud with the best accent that she can. Betty makes over 
winter hats and bonnets, and furbishes up gowns, besides 
attending to not a little out-of-door business. Matthews 
turns angry and sulky. He has sent a note to the new- 
comer, offering to remain, as he is used to the capacities of 
thie place, — a word that must carry weight, he is sure, — 
and it will take a new man a long while to learn what is 
best. Mr. Osborne answers very peremptorily, in the neg- 
ative, and Matthews pays it back to the Jermaynes. 

It seems to Betty that she should not know what to do 
but for the Eandolphs. Mrs. Randolph is so motherly 
kind; Mr. Randolph so sensible and helpful; and Mr. 
Parke goes back and forth, inspects everything, looks at all 
the legal aspects, and takes it for granted that the Jer- 
maynes will accept his cousins' hospitality. 

The neighbors are all kind and cordial. One evening 
Gus Silverthome brings over Mr. Yorke, and they have 
quite a merry time. Ven surprises them with coffee and 
cake. Then Mr. Yorke ventures one afternoon alone, and 
Betty takes him through the old house, which is rather 
dismal and chilly, except in the few rooms they are using. 
He considers it a grand old place with magnificent possi- 
bilities. 

" Of course," confesses Betty, with admirable frankness, 
" we should have kept it up in better order if there had 
been any money. I do not think Matthews has managed 
well, and last year he actually bullied mamma into re- 
taining hinu And mamma knows nothing about such 
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matters — none of us do. It needs a man's authority and 
experience. And in this respect Clyde and I are really 
glad that the change has come. Only I can't help wishing 
Mr. Osborne had proved a different kind of man. It might 
have been settled amicably " — 

" Perhaps he is not quite what you believe/* Mr. Torke 
ventures. "And even now he may be reasoned with. 
There were two sides of the shield^ you know, but each 
man was sure he saw all there was of it at the first glance. 
And — I was in Hendley's one day on some business when 
this came up. It seems Mr. Osborne had written to him " — 

" Oh, we heard of that," interrupts Betty, firing up with 
a bright rose in either cheek and a glint in her eyes. 
"When he had ordered us out, and gone around spying all 
the wants and woes of the poor dilapidated place, and talk- 
ing to Matthews instead of coming like a man to mamma, 
he showed how cowardly and ungentlemanly he really was ! 
Then to inquire of Mr. Hendley if he could do anything 
for us ! Why, we would all starve before we would take 
any money from him, and what else could he give us ? He 
has shown himself very poor, beggarly poor, in the quali- 
ties we have been taught to esteem and admire ! " 

Betty is thinking of Clyde's story, and gives that fierce 
thrust for her. Somehow Clyde and Mr. Yorke do not get 
on at all, so ske will never have a chance at the enemy. 
And when they had settled to everything fate had ordained, 
it seemed an impertinence in Mr. Osborne to venture upon 
any offer of bridging the chasm. 

If Betty could see the expression of her companion's 
face, she would be startled. 

" I wish it had been different," continues Betty in her 
sweet, candid tone, though it was so sharp a moment ago. 
" As we come nearer to leaving Arrochar, I feel that it 
would prove a consolation to be on friendly terms with the 
heir. Family quarrels are such wretched matters ! But 
there really has been no quarrel," and she laughs brightly, 
" and there isn't any real relationship." 

"Well, then, it must be pure imagination," he replies 
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gayly. '< There is no such thing as a disagreement There 
cannot be in the nature of things." 

" Sophistry," retorts Betty. 

"But is it" — 

" One of the fatal feuds ? A War of the Roses ? ^ 

He remembers that was settled with a marriage^ but he 
is quite too discreet to remind her of it. 

" I was going to say it would be pleasant some time to 
wander around here, even if we were exiled. We have 
never known any other home. And Clyde can remember 
Grandmother Jermayne quite well — she was his grand- 
mother, you know, not ours at alL There are many little 
incidents and pleasures " — 

Betty winks away some tears. She is soft-hearted. 
Then she straightens herself. 

" After what has happened, since it did not come from 
any overt act of ours, you see it would be quite impossible 
to take up friendly relations. He is not the kind of man 
we could admire or fraternize with in any respect. And 
since there would be nothing in common, — well, — why 
make any pretence ? It would look as if we were willing 
to have him dole out to us a few crumbs. We want noth- 
ing of him." 

"What do you suppose he is like ? " asks Yorke amused. 

" We do not trouble ourselves supposing anything about 
him," replies Betty, with supreme indifference. She thinks 
if such a sentence as that should go back to him it would 
be simple contempt rather than gossip. 

" Now it would be odd if, when you came to see him " — 

"We never shall see him willingly." 
Virginia appears on the scene here, and Yorke wastes no 
more time discussing Osborne. 

They have been wandering around this afternoon in 
November that seems like a bit of summer, so bland is the 
air. Virginia, who is rather indolent in her habits, rarely 
dresses unless her morning attire is extremely disreputable. 
Clyde is severely neat, though her gowns see long-continued 
service, and grow shabby from excess of wear. Betty is 
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wliat may be called cheerfully neat. There is something 
bright — a ribbon, a flower, or a cluster of striking leaves. 
But Virginia is careless. Then she lounges so much that 
every article gets awry and out of order. So when Yorke 
calls, Virginia disappears. Just as he and Betty have done 
the house and step from its chilliness out into the bright 
sunshine, the younger comes down, and, spying them out- 
side, wraps herself in a shawl and rejoins them. Virginia 
has a soft, lazy air when she talks that somehow distin- 
guishes her from every one else. It is not so much what 
she says, as the naive^ original manner of uttering it. She 
is sometimes indiscreet in her very sincerity, but the 
charming candor excuses her, especially in the eyes of 
mankind. 

Presently there is another diversion. Parke !Randolph 
rides up on his horse, throws the bridle-rein over the ani- 
mal's neck as he dismounts, and with a pleasant greeting 
to the others, seems to make some sign to Betty, who falls 
behind. 

"I have just come from the post-office," he announces. 
"Here is a letter for you, and one for Miss Clyde." 

Betty glances at hers, then studies Clyde's. It seems 
that each have a secret from the other. She has written 
to Baltimore after much deliberation. Mr. Jerome Bour- 
dillon, who always sends the remittance, is her mother's 
cousin, older by some half a dozen years than she. To him 
Betty has sent a letter that, it seems to her, has kept the 
golden mean of correct diplomacy. She has stated their 
impending change, she has asked a little advice, suggest- 
ing that they might try their fortunes in Baltimore, but she 
has not hinted at any assistance. Now that the answer is 
really here, she feels it was a useless thing to do, even be- 
fore she has read a line. So she slips it into her pocket 
and goes on listening and talking in her cheerful fashion. 

Will they really have to accept the kindness of their 
friends ! Oh, how bitterly hard it is, after all I Why are 
they so helpless I Their very number, which should add 
to their comfort, only makes any decision the more im- 
possible. 
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These thoughts would prey so upon Clyde's self -conscious- 
ness and sense of wounded pride, that if she stood there in 
Betty's plaxje, her companion would find her cold and reticent 
to the last degree. But Betty's simple heart warms up with 
profound gratitude, and it even embraces Parke Randolph. 
She is so gentle, so ready to make whatever return she can, 
that she talks in her bright fashion over her heavy heart. 
She would a hundred times rather sit down on one of the 
great stones and cry, but Betty Jermayne finds little time 
for seK-indulgence. 

The grave, kindly gentleman is watching her with the 
something in his eyes that no one save Clyde had seen. 

She is so much smaller that he looks down on a soft 
rounded cheek, a sort of crumpled rose-leaf ear, a bit of 
neck, and a short chin that has an odd pink at the rounded 
end, just like that in her cheeks. The play of the lips is 
so beguiling. He would like her to talk to him all the 
time, he thinks ; and it is three days since he has seen her ! 
Ah, if he might settle all the trouble and anxiety by taking 
her to himself. The others should be welcome to a home 
in her house — he would make it hers, so she might feel 
the more free to give of its comforts. He surely has enough 
for them at present ; and, one by one, they would go to 
other homes, except her mother. He has a very vague idea 
of a mother-in-law ; but Mrs. Jermayne has always seemed 
a rather weak, pretty, inefficient woman. She should have 
a bright room and a cheerful fire, and books to read, or what- 
ever entertained her the best. 

Clyde comes galloping round on Jinny. She looks bright, 
eager, and yet a certain sense of satisfaction predominates. 
And why should it not ? By many pinches and devices 
they have managed to get enough together to pay Brad- 
law's bill. There is the doctor, but he waits patiently ; 
the blacksmith has consented to take the hay, and there 
will be enough to settle up everything. 

They walk back to the house, and the gentlemen make 
their adieus. 

"Why didn't you ask them in to tea ? " says Virginia, in 
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a kind of discontented tone. " Everybody does but us ; and 
they could have spent the evening." 

Betty flushes ; it is not their poverty alone. It seems as 
if they never had things like other people, and she is not 
quite sure of etiquette. 

It is rather dusky when they come in. Clyde pokes the 
fire. Betty lights the lamp, and holds out to Clyde her 
letter, then goes to see about supper. In the dining-room 
she breaks the old-fashioned waxen seal, with the Bourdil- 
lon motto. Mr. Bourdillon, his wife, and daughter are on 
the eve of going to Cuba, where they have another daughter 
married and settled. When they return, they will be happy 
to receive some of their cousins ; but he does not advise 
them to come to Baltimore just at this juncture. At the 
Thorpe Bourdillons they have some quite serious illness. 
It is formal rather than unkindly, but evinces no yearning 
interest in their welfare. 

Clyde comes down, and finding her alone, holds a business- 
looking note before her eyes, with the printed heading of 
" Galbraith & Co." She reads, — 

My deab Miss Jbbmaykb, — Circumstances have brought about 
a vacancy in my office. The young Cuban who has attended to 
my correspondence, foreign and otherwise, leaves me on Saturday. 
Will you come in to-morrow and see if you can fill the post, and if it 
would suit you ? I have also something else in view. 

Bespectfully yours, 

James Galbbaith. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

THE PBICK OF THISTLES 

Still, when we purpose to enjoy ounelves, 

To try our valor, fortune sends a foe; 

To try our equanimity, a friend. — Gobthb. 

"But you never can do such a thing!" Betty cries. 
" Mamma will not hear of it ! And the Randolphs ! And 
you never could have written to him on such a matter I " 

Betty is conscious of a little hypocrisy, and stops sud- 
denly. But this flying in the face of traditional beliefs 
and limitations does shock her. 

There is no time for explanations, however. Mrs. Jer- 
mayne's voice is heard in the hall, and Betty goes to hurry 
up Ven. Their mother comes down to dinner, but seldom 
to tea; the old house is so draughty. But to-night she 
seems in unusual spirits, and remains chatting with them 
most of the evening. Clyde's confidence is given at bed- 
time. She is in a flutter of hope and fear, of daring and 
timidity. Betty is simply astounded. 

" I do not see how you can, Clyde. And to write in an 
office where men are coming and going, where you are to be 
treated like any ordinary clerk, for when a woman or a girl 
puts herself in a man's place, she ought to accept all that 
appertains to the position. It is silly and cowardly to 
insist upon favors and differences. You are not employed 
because you are a woman, but because you are a clerk. Sex 
goes for nothing. Still, you cannot make yourself over, 
even if you become coarse and bold; you will still be a 
woman, more's the pity. And the digs and stabs must 
hurt. You cannot harden yourself so entirely." 

Betty talks up to her lights. They flare all about as a 
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strong, unusual breeze has blown in upon them, and she 
sees new phases everywhere as she rushes to shut down 
the mental windows and close the doors of long habit that 
have unwisely stood a little ajar. 

"I think it bettei than charity or kindliness," returns 
Clyde, steadying her voice. She can see that she will 
have to fight every inch of the way, and she is sorry to find 
Betty arrayed against her, when they agree upon so many 
points in this wretched business. Now that she faces the 
opportunity, she is not nearly so resolute and brave as she 
fancied herself. 

** You see," after a pause, while Betty is marshalling her 
forces; bright, ignorant Betty, whose warfare has only 
been within strict household lines, ''you see there is 
nothing before us but accepting the kindness of the Ran- 
dolphs. If it was for a month only " — 

"Something may happen!" cries Betty, in desperate 
earnestness. 

''No one can leave us a fortune. Mr. Thorpe Bourdillon 
and Mr. Jerome Bourdillon have families of their own, and 
their sister in Louisiana was beggared by the war. There 
were some nieces and nephews there — I remember his 
once mentioning his trying to get a situation for the son, 
and rather congratulating mamma that she had no sons. 
And if we had a brother now, like — like Parke Ban- 
dolph" — 

In her delicacy, she does not dare look at Betty. She 
bites her lip, for it seems bold and imprudent to have 
made such a wish in the face of possibilities. 

"Yes," returns Betty, "I don't know of any one; but 
there's no use wishing for brothers," and her eyes wander 
off into vacancy. 

It occurs to Clyde that if he were a brother-in-law, the 
whole family would be rather a heavy burden on his 
shoulders. The responsibility is hers. 

" You see, Betty," she begins again, as if she must hold 
this picture firmly before her sister's eyes, " the world has 
changed a good deaL Women are working everywhere. 
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Even in conservative England, educated women are on 
some kind of boards, and discuss suffrage and all that, 
quite as freely as we do. It is honorable now to be a phy- 
sician or a professor, or to carry on business for yourself, 
and to fill positions of various kinds. But mamma was 
brought up when it was looked upon as a disgrace, and 
we have unconsciously imbibed the dead-and-gone ideas. 
Why, some of the widows and daughters of notable South- 
em people are earning their living as clerks in Washington. 
And when you think that it is work or charity with us " — 

Clyde's voice trembles ominously. 

"Oh, my dear darling!" and Betty's arms are around 
her neck, while both cheeks are wet with tears, " it isn't 
so much the work, it is doing just that thing, right here 
where we are known. We cannot help people making com- 
ments. And Clyde — it will be next to impossible to live 
with mamma. It will be a new book of Lamentations on 
the degeneracy of modem women. Well, I might be the 
scribe, and write it," and she laughs in spite of herself. 
<* Three or four generations later, it might come to be such 
a curious work that it would make the fortunes of our 
descendants." . 

Clyde laughs, too. 

" I had thought we might go into Brentford, and open a 
private school. But then you would have to suit so many 
people, and take their fault-finding, and collect your bills ; 
and I am afraid, it is horrid to say, that I do not like 
promiscuous children. You know we talked it over that 
night — how long a^o it seems," and Clyde gives a wan 
little smile, "and decided we were not a family of gen- 
iuses. But, all the same, we have appetites; we suffer 
from heat and cold ; in short, we are Jews ! " 

" Jews !" cries Betty, opening wide her brown eyes. 

" * Hath not a Jew feelings ? ' " 

quotes Clyde laughingly. 

" It is a good long way to go to Shylock for your classi- 
fication," says Betty, in a humorous tone. "Yes, even 
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thougli we are Bourdillons^ a very long-continued pin-priok 
might make ns wince. But it seems as if there ought to 
be something else — womanly — refined, I mean'' — 

" I do not believe I shall be demoralized writing foreign 
or native business letters. Why, I shouldn't lose caste by 
translating French books — and — I tried a story the other 
day." Clyde flushes as she confesses it "It was very 
nice at first, pretty, with pure and sweet sentiment. Then 
I came to a place, I couldn't go on with, and I put what 
I had done into the fire. And some one translates the 
French novels." 

"Where did you get the story?" asks Betty, with a 
censor-like aspect that would be amusing if her audience 
was larger. 

" It was in the library. I dare say we have grown up 
here with a good many reprehensible books at our very 
elbow, but as we did not care for them they have never 
injured us. And so, in the world ; why, look at the sing- 
ers and actresses who have kept themselves pure and noble 
amid many temptations ! " 

Betty is not ready with an answer. Her powers of analy- 
sis are not extensive. And now she is unable to dis- 
entangle her mental processes. It seems not so much a 
question of morals as of one's social standing ; not what is 
honorable as much as what is permissible. Aud this prob- 
ably is why the Ravenscrofts go on in their extreme pov- 
erty, turn and mend and dye and alter until it is pitiful. 
Everybody seems to understand it, and now and then there 
are little laughs, not altogether unkindly ; but if the ladies 
heard them they would be cruelly mortified. Do they hold 
the place in the world's esteem tiiat they imagine is theirs 
by right of old blood and family prestige ? Betty knows 
they do not. They are elderly, and it does not matter; 
but if they were young, with a long life before them ? 

Clyde has been revolving the matter in her mind since 
Betty has lapsed into silence. 

" I shall go and see to-morrow," she exclaims decisively. 
"If there is anything disagreeable, I need not take it. 
And — do not say anything to mamma." 
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'^ No/' Betty answers, in a very subdued tone. Her men- 
tal wrestle has confused and disheartened her. The world 
is very wide, and there are a great many people in it of 
every degree. Does she care what the women in Kansas 
or in Maine may say about anything she does ? No, the big 
world is nothing to her. It is this little world where they 
live ; and, somehow, Betty does not feel very anxious to go 
out of it, to emigrate to ranch or vineyard. She seems dis- 
comfited with her first skirmish, and, kissing Clyde, drops 
into bed. Unconsciously, she thinks of Parke Randolph, 
and kindly, generous-hearted brothers. 

If the girls are a little mysterious the next morning, no 
one remarks it. They manage to have another discussion, 
which leaves them in the becalmed state they were before. 
Clyde does not go in the morning ; she does not desire to 
grasp at her prize with unseemly haste. 

When she reaches the plain brick warehouse of Qalbraith 
& Co. her heart almost fails her. If it was not for remem- 
bering Mr. Gralbraith's kindly manner the evening at the 
Randolphs' she would turn back even now. She has led 
such a quiet, secluded life that, even in the face of her 
standing up to Betty, her courage does give out. 

Mr. Gkdbraith is in the big front room full of boxes and 
bales, clerks and expressmen. Something has evidently 
gone wrong, and he evinces a little temper or displeasure 
about it. The clerk nearest him gives a quick signal, and 
the master raises his eyes, nods briefly, finishes what he is 
saying, and then comes forward just as Clyde is about to 
beat a dignified retreat, quite convinced that she is not fitted 
for the exigencies of business. 

" Ah, Miss Jermayne," he says, not even excusing him- 
self, as he would in social life for the slightest inattention. 
*^ Come into the office." Then he gives some more orders, in 
a rather brisk manner, and ushers her into a pleasant room 
with a covered floor, two desks, several chairs, a row of 
book shelves, a great safe, and a decided flavor of cigars. 

"Now I can attend to you." He places a chair for her 
and sits opposite, quite near. Her cheeks are painfully 
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flushed, and she feels an ignoble desire to burst into 
hysterical tears. 

" My young man goes on Saturday, as I believe I men- 
tioned. He is to marry an heiress and settle himself on 
her estates, some suburb of New Orleans. I fancy there 
has been a little trouble, the course of true love is not 
equable, you know," laughing a little. " Now I want to 
see how well you can supply his place; that is, if you 
have not altered your mind." 

Clyde makes a protesting sort of motion to accompany 
the weak negative. 

"You might sit here and write imaginary answers to 
these letters. You will not mind if I leave you alone a 
little while ? Some matters went wrong before you entered, 
— was I scolding very fiercely ? — and it is of the utmost 
importance that they should go right ; so if you will excuse 
me — here is paper, pens, and — well, you may take these. 
Just answer at random, decline or accept as you please. 
Make the business your own for the time being. You will 
not be overwhelmed that way in reality. This is merely 
playing at it." 

He clears a space on the big desk, places the chair, and 
smiles kindly. Now he begins to look as she remembers 
him. Certainly if he had been rather brusque that even- 
ing she could not have talked as she did. She wonders at 
herself now. With a nod he leaves the room. She pulls 
off her gloves, — well-mended kid ones they are, — and she 
imagines Miss Bavenscroft going through such an ordeal. 
However, she is thankful to be alone, and collects her 
thoughts, takes up the first letter, and bends her energies to 
the perusal of it She is so used to the rather stilted and 
much elaborated French of the old library that this, with 
its modern phrases, seems unFrench. The writer is rather 
fierce about some very high prices, and threatens to go else- 
where if concessions are not made. 

Clyde wants very much to chew the end of her pen- 
holder, but the remembrance that some one else may have 
assailed it as an article of diet, restrains her. Then she 
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re-peru3es the note and smiles. There is a latent bellige- 
rency in her temperament, and she gives a prompt but not 
impertinent negative to the demands, and suggests that it 
is one of the laws of business — what does she really 
know of business ? — that every man must do the best he 
can for himself ; and makes her sentence rather epigram- 
matic. Then, after a few moments' consideration, she writes 
another which is suave, and indicates a disposition to con- 
cede a little to the irate customer. There is another in 
French, not important, and one in Spanish that has enclosed 
a check and inquired as to the possibility ' of having an 
order filled at a specified time. It really seems amusing, 
since it is altogether impersonal. She is a little proud of 
the clear chirography. 

When Mr. Galbraith returns he seems in an improved 
mood, and takes the vacant chair, signing her to keep her 
own. He explains the duties, the hours being from eight 
until five. Then he glances over the papers, notes their 
conciseness, and really admires the penmanship. 

" You will do very well," he says quietly. "Ah," with a 
smile, " you have some spirit too. This is about the way 
the demand was answered. Of course you know the real 
responsibility is mine. I generally make a brief note of 
the facts, indicate the tenor of the replies. Do you know 
anything about bookkeeping ? " 

"Not much," confesses Clyde, "but I was always con- 
sidered quick and correct at figures." 

" You will only be required to assist a little. There will 
be invoices and schedules to make out — general office 
work ; but you see in this clerk we must have some one 
conversant with French and Spanish. We have a large 
South American trade, and also with Cuba. Well, do you 
care to try ? " 

The tone is not persuasive, but honest. 

" There was something else," she begins suggestively. 

" Yes — I was talking the matter over with my daughter, 
and she thought if you could translate well she might in- 
tercede for you. We have a publishing friend in New York." 
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"I would rather make my essay here/' Clyde answen 
slowly. " If I might come for a week on trial " — 

"Yes," is his quick response. "A very sensible plan* 
You may not like business routine. There would naturally 
be some irksome things in it to a young lady. Boys, you 
know, are brought up with the idea; to them business 
means the main thing of life. The other you could do at 
home, and — in some respects it offers a wider field for a 
quick brain." 

After a silence of a few seconds Clyde rises. There is a 
dignity about her, and she is in no respect " gushing." 

"That is all ? " she asks with a serene grace. 

" Yes — except — I have been paying my young man ten 
dollars a week." 

Ten dollars ! It looks like a fortune to Clyde. She in- 
clines her head with a kind of assenting gesture, and makes 
her adieu. She is as straightforward about it as any young 
man could be. Not one little evidence of coquetry has he 
detected. She hardly seems inexperienced even. 

Clyde Jermayne has not the slightest idea that her 
departure is an immense relief to him, and that he is half 
sorry she has proved so capable. James Galbraith has a 
tender place in his heart for young women thrown on the 
world of labor. It does seem against the nature of the 
sex. That many are doing their work well, he admits 
frankly ; but he has a man's idea that they should all be in 
homes of ease and comfort, if luxury is not attainable, 
that it should be a man's highest ambition to place them 
there, that they should have leisure to follow out beautiful 
and artistic ideas, that music and reading and general cul^ 
tivation should be daily bread to them, that such sordid 
issues as the getting of money should never cross their del- 
icate and tender souls. He remembers the struggle of his 
early days, and the three elder sisters who rose before 
dawn, on winter mornings, and wended their way to shop 
and factory. They seemed to grow old and faded and 
careworn before they could taste of life's beneficence. His 
little girl has had everything wealth could bestow in the 
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way of leisure, education, and travel. She is refined, cul- 
tured, surrounded by all things beautiful, has leisure for 
friendships, for all lovely womanly enjoyments. And the 
contrast had moved him that evening at the Randolphs. 
Clyde Jermayne had appealed to all that was chivalrous in 
his nature. He would have enjoyed settling a comfortable 
income upon her, but that was not the way of the world. 
He had spoken inadvertently, perhaps, and it had weighed 
upon his mind. Twice he had tried to interest his daugh- 
ter, and he suggested that they should call upon the 
Jermaynes. 

" I am afraid they would consider it a piece of imperti- 
nence, you dear, impractical papa," she had replied, with a 
smile. ^< If the girl is a good French scholar, she can 
easily find a place to teach. And there is translating. 
Mr. Rowland might have something for her to do. I will 
write to him and inquire about the translating." 

When young Torres gave notice, some curious feeling of 
honor impelled him to offer the position. He did not 
believe she would be able to fill it. He secretly hoped her 
courage would fail, or that she would fall back upon some 
of the weaknesses of her sex. She had honestly met the 
requirements. It was her own proposal to come for a 
week, and that would give her an opportunity to decline. 
But he must stir up Avis. If she wanted a companion or 
an amanuensis ! But he would not perplex his brain over 
it just now. Then he remembered he had not asked her a 
word about her own affairs, though he had incidentally 
heard the story of Arrochar. How cold and unsympa- 
thetic he must have appeared ! But neither was he in the 
habit of inquiring into the young Cuban's affairs. If she 
should come he must preserve a dignity and distance. He 
was very much afraid he should be dissatisfied with the 
whole business. 

Clyde walked home in a grave reverie. It was a long 
walk, and she had plenty of time. But most of her 
thoughts centred about the ten dollars a week. It would 
be almost as much as her mother's income. Surely, they 
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would be able to live on that, with Betty's wise manage- 
ment. They would have a smaller house, and live nearer 
in town. 

Debating this point, she turns her steps to Mr. Hendley's 
office and consults him about a proper dwelling. 

" You have not seen Mr. Osborne ? " he asks, rather 
nervously. 

"No. Has he returned?" she inquires, with chilling 
dignity. 

" Yes — he was in this morning. He — well, I am quite 
certain he regrets his injudicious haste. He made some 
handsome apologies." Mr. Hendley thinks he may venture 
upon that much, for he is extremely desirous of re-establish- 
ing a good feeling between these people. " I really think. 
Miss Jermayne, if your mother could be prevailed upon to 
see him" — and the lawyer rubs his slim fingers nervously 
— " or if you young ladies would " — 

" It was his limit that we accepted, you know. I hope 
we may remain the few weeks undisturbed. As soon as we 
can find a house that is at all suitable — we prefer coming 
nearer in town, during the winter, at least. We are fully 
as desirous of leaving Arrochar as he can be to enter it." 

Clyde's face and tone are extremely discouraging to a 
peacemaker. He has been greatly surprised at Mr. Os- 
borne's, changed manner. And, since there is nothing to 
gain in a legal way by widening the breach, his old friend- 
liness and interest in the Jermaynes is paramount. But 
this seems a wall of fine adamant. 

" Well, I will inquire. There are several empty houses, 
I think. Come in soon again, and I will try to have some- 
thing for you." 

How queer it would be if they two should happen to 
meet here ! The lawyer gives a dry smile. It is one of 
the cases that occasionally gets fought out. 

Clyde finds that Betty's objections have grown apace, 
and she begins seriously to combat them over again. Clyde 
surely cannot stand so hard and confining a life. She has 
been used to so much air and exercise and lying abed in 
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the morning, and leisure ! In six months she will be worn 
out. And the whole thing will be so intensely disagree- 
able. And what will the Randolphs and everybody say ? 

But somehow the thought of a new, snug little house, of 
a regular income, money in hand, comforts her. "For what 
we sell," says Betty, "always goes to pay debts. What 
with the horses and cows and pigs, and repairs to farm im- 
plements, and seed and everything, there seems such a very 
little for us. But how we ever are to break the news to 
mamma ! And how are you going to get in and out ? " 

True, there are many troublesome tangles to smooth out. 
But they plan that she can drive Jinny in and leave her at 
the stable for a few days, at least. And Clyde beseeches 
that it may be kept from her mother until she decides 
whether she shall retain the position or not. Betty does 
agree, after some demur, secretly believing the trisd will 
be enough for Clyde. But, oh, that ten dollars a week 
regularly ! 

It is Mrs. Jermayne's strenuous belief that the care of 
her daughters is one of the great burdens that is never ofC 
her mind. Yet she is dozing calmly in bed when Clyde 
drives away. Not even Virginia has been informed. Some- 
time during the morning she inquires about her, and Betty 
evasively begins with their anxiety concerning a house; 
and when at dinner, Mrs. Jermayne asks, Betty says 
calmly that Clyde has gone into Brentford. Mrs. Jermayne 
immediately parades a long list of wants, and wishes she 
had one child who had some consideration for her. 

It seems to Betty the longest day she has ever known. 
She gets the supper on its way, and leaves it in Ven's 
charge ; then throwing a shawl over her head, runs down 
the shaded avenue, made eerie by the great evergreens and 
the quick-falling dusk of the November night. How awe- 
some the silence seems. 

'* And all the air a solemn stillness holds 
Save where " — 

Jinny's feet are pattering along. Betty runs on, and 
springs in with Clyde. 
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'^ I nearly died of loneliness," slie cries, in a quivering 
voice. " Aiid — wasn't it horrid ? " 

"No, it was not," answers Clyde, in a brave, fresh tone. 
«I liked it, I really did. And I Hke Mr. GWbraith. I 
have a pretty little office to myself, with brussels carpet 
and a lounge, and it is shut off from the other so that I can- 
not be disturbed by the talking of visitors; and no one 
comes in. Why, I might almost be in a convent, it is so 
secluded. Then you know I am fond of writing. O 
Betty, I feel sure I shall stay, for I seem to suit. I like 
people who are plain yes and no, and not changing every 
minute. And business is so different from — well, from 
all other matters." 
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CHAPTER IX 

THREATENING WEATHER 

A BRAVE old house, « garden full of beet, 

Large dropping poppiea and queen holljhooks. 

The shadow of your house is long. — Jbah IiroBU>w. 

That evening Clyde announces she will have to go into 
Brentford the next day, and takes her mother's commissions, 
which are a spool of white embroidery silk, some scarlet 
worsted, and lamb's-wool soles for a pair of crocheted slip- 
pers. Then she says she has been talking to Mr. Hendley 
about a house. Mrs. Jermayne is despondent immediately. 
She will never be able to move in the dead of winter. She 
never can get used to any other place. And how they are 
to live anyhow she cannot see. There is old Aunt Betty 
Bourdillon in Baltimore who might come to their relief, 
but it seems to her she has heard that Aunt Betty has lost 
her mind or something. If she could stand the journey she 
would go to Baltimore herself. 

Wednesday afternoon a Spanish customer is brought into 
Miss Jermayne's office, and she acquits herself very credit- 
ably. She is not so effusive as Torres, but her quiet dig- 
nity is extremely impressive. 

** I wonder," she says with a great gasp, as she is going 
away that evening, "I wonder if I shall suit you, Mr. 
Galbraith ? " 

"My dear child," he longs to reply, "you do suit me ad- 
mirably. I am most agreeably surprised." 

Instead he answers in a grave tone, — 

"So far you have proved satisfactory. Of course there 
will be many things to learn, but you need not be dis- 
couraged." 
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^' Ohy I shall try earnestly," she says with girlish eager- 
ness. " And — I may count on — on staying ? " 

"You may, most assuredly," smiling. 

A look of relief oomes over the fine, spirited face. The 
girl is an entertaining study. 

" I should like to endow her with a fortune," he thinks. 
" She is worthy of some higher fate than office work." 

" I wanted to be certain before we made any new arrange- 
ments," she begins apologetically. " We must move into 
town for the winter : we should have to leave Arrochar in 
a month or so at the latest ; and now convenience must be 
considered." 

" Have you anything in view ? " he inquires suddenly. 
It occurs to him that he may be of some assistance here. 
With the many chances and changes in business that he 
knows only too well, he has resolved to provide somewhat 
for his daughter while he is prosperous. With this in 
view he now and then purchases some property that he 
settles entirely on her. Some two months ago he met with 
a bargain — a pretty cottage with a roomy garden. He has 
been putting it in complete order, hardly expecting a tenant 
before spring ; but it might happen to suit the Jermaynes. 

"Do you know anything about Oakland Avenue, I be- 
lieve it was once called Gurd Street ? Near the comer of 
Jay. The horse-cars run through a part of Jay Street, 
about a square below this place. It is rather more than 
half a mile from here." 

" I am quite accustomed to Jay Street " — but she shows 
by her eyes that the other is an undiscovered country. 

" There is a very nice cottage house to rent — the owner 
would be glad of a good tenant. Would you mind going 
to look at it ? Oakland Avenue is one of the old streets 
rejuvenated, straightened, graded, paved, and made very 
pretty. It reaches out to absolute country ways." 

" Yes," returns Clyde, " I should like to see it." 

" Well, I will walk out with you. I happen to be rather 
interested in the place. I know the owner will be pleased 
with quiet, agreeable tenants." 
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Mr. Galbraith locks his desk and puts on his hat. 
Clyde says nothing about patient Jinny, but follows him, 
really glad of a brisk walk in the open air. On the way 
they fall into a friendly conversation. It is not dark when 
they reach Oakland Avenue. Certainly the location is re- 
fined and attractive, rather old-fashioned, as nearly every 
house has a wide space at the side, as well as the garden in 
front, in which are some evergreens. The house looks like 
a bird's nest compared to Arrochar. Still, it has rooms 
enough for them, four nice sleeping-rooms on the second 
floor, and a bath, which their old house has not. There 
are parlor, sitting-room, dining-room, and kitchen, and an 
extra summer kitchen or laundry. The paint and papering 
are so fresh and pretty, the whole place so neat and inviting. 
No leaky roof and dilapidated windows, no wretched doors 
with broken knobs and horrible locks. They will feel so 
different once out of Arrochar. 

Clyde frankly admits her satisfaction. The rent seems 
within their income. It must be settled by the others to 
some extent. 

Mr. Galbraith insists upon accompanying her to the 
stable and seeing her started on her homeward journey. It 
is a little late. Clyde does not hurry Jinny, however. 
She wants to think. She must face her future now, and do 
vigorous as well as disagreeable battle for the right of 
earning her own bread. 

" It has come to me so easily,'^ she says, trying to fortify 
herself, " that I should be a coward indeed if I could not 
justify myself to the others." 

Yet the matters that rise up for Clyde's consideration 
seem numberless, like the stars of heaven. They are to 
effect such a radical change. It is going down to the foun- 
dation of all things, birth, education, habits, beliefs. It 
would have been better to make this essay in an entirely 
new place, but how could they? — strangers, friendless, 
with no money. She shudders at the terrors of that ex- 
periment, and gives a tender thought to the old friends 
who will not desert them. But she knows she shall pain 
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the Bandolphs just as keenly as Betty and mamma. And 
the others^ neighbors in whose houses they have been made 
welcome, will be shocked. They will take it partly as a 
desire for notoriety on her part, a wish to venture into new 
pathS; to almost unsex herself. It is against all the tradi- 
tions of the last hundred years, that have been rolling over 
and over in women's minds, gathering power by accretion. 
It will seem horrible to them that she should sit in a man's 
office and write letters to men, to go back and forth alone, 
to have no chaperone for anything. The theory is still 
startling to her, the practice so far has not been unpleasant. 
She has seen the book-keeper and two of the clerks ; the 
partner is travelling through the States to finish up many 
perplexing details before the New Year. No one is rude 
or impertinent. Mr. Gralbraith is as gentlemanly as the 
Bandolphs. Just here is one of the knotty points — was 
she right in walking out to Oakland Avenue alone with 
Mr. Galbraith? What else could she have done? She 
might have made an engagement and brought Betty in to- 
morrow I If she could always tell just what was proper I 

But Clyde feels that it is much more honest to work for 
one's living than to hang on friends or relatives. Of the 
latter they have none. Surely it would not be right or 
honorable to saddle themselves on the Randolphs ; to sit 
and mend their old clothes and eat their hearts out in 
despair. If there had been something else not quite so 
pronounced. Mrs. Randolph would not object to the school, 
but Clyde's heart is light now in its freedom from anxiety. 
She will receive her money every Saturday night, like any 
other employee, but her cheek does burn at the thought. 

She feels Jinny turning up the driveway before she has 
planned a single confession. Whether it has been honor- 
able and filial to tacitly deceive her mother as she has been 
doing the last three days, she is not at all certain. She 
wishes she had a mother to whom she could go for strength 
and wisdom, who, while she regretted the step, would still 
recognize the necessity for it. But she has resolved to face 
it all. She will not go on in this way now that she feels 
she has positively accepted. 
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**I had to tell Din/' Betty wMspers, 83 Clyde enters the 
old hall. << And mamma is restless to the verge of curiosity. 
I do not see how we can endure a whole week " — 

"There will be no need," interrupts Clyde. "I had a 
talk with Mr. Galbraith, and I suit very well. I shall get 
the training by degrees. And there is a house in Oakland 
Avenue — you and Virginia had better see it to-morrow. It 
is ever so pretty, and will be convenient for me. For you 
know we must leave here. Even if any of mamma's ima- 
ginings were practical — we couldn't accept charity from 
Mr. Osborne — you know that, Betty I" 

" I would rather be independent," cries Betty vehemently. 
" Only — it will be so hard for you, Clyde. To have you 
trudging back and forth in the storms, and next summer 
when it is hot " — 

"We do not have to live through next summer just now," 
says Clyde, amused. 

"Mrs. Eandolph and Bessie have been here this after- 
noon. Bessie's mother has written for them to come to 
Chicago the first of December to stay two months, and 
Mrs. Eandolph has planned that we shall fit into the vacant 
places — two and a half in a place. If Margie is to be the 
one who is divided, it will have to be crosswise, since she 
is so thin," rejoins Betty humorously. "Come in to supper. 
Mamma had hers upstairs. If she thought you were out 
this late alone, she would have a fit! " 

" It is one of the conditions one must get used to," says 
Clyde sturdily. " Of course, Betty, there will be a great 
change in everything. We can hardly realize all the altered 
relationships to friends and habits, and even beliefs. What 
was right and delicate before will look stilted and foolish 
now. Work is your great leveller. Isn't that a radical 
sentiment? Unfortunately for my radicalism, it is not 
original." 

They go out to the supper-room together. 

" Well, Damon and Pythias ! " exclaims Margie as they 
enter with their arms around each other. 

"The Maids of Llangollen, rather," corrects Virginia. 
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^'And they are likely to be maids to the end of the 
chapter." 

"Din," returns Clyde good-naturedly, "it is a bad sign 
when a younger sister gets engaged first. So if I am an 
old maid, the fault must be laid at your door." 

" Isn't that Mr. Yorke coming any more ? " asks Margie. 
"He was so bright and jolly." 

Betty flushes, and makes some irrelevant reply. 

Virginia has been studying her elder sister with an em- 
barrassing closeness. 

"Well, have I changed so very much ? " she says pleas- 
antly. " You see before you a business woman of the nine- 
teenth century " — 

" Oh, do tell us all about it, Clyde," beseeches Virginia. 
" It is so amusing. What do you have to do ? You can't 
write letters all day." 

"Well, there were nearly enough to keep me busy to- 
day. And there are bills and orders and invoices. But 
let me tell you about a house I saw. I wish you and 
Betty would visit it to-morrow, and if you think we could 
live in it we could go on and get ourselves settled at once." 

She describes Oakland Avenue and the house so graphi- 
cally that they are all very much in earnest to see it. Mar- 
gie will drive Clyde down to-morrow morning, and return, 
so the others can have the horse, then Betty will come for 
Clyde at night. 

" And I must go up to mamma and explain," she says 
when she has finished her supper. 

"I think I had better come too, if you do not object," 
proposes Betty, who knows there will be need enough of a 
modei*ator. 

Clyde reaches out her hand gratefully. 

She has pictured it as a dreadful scene, but her wildest 
imaginings do not reach it. Mrs. Jermayne listens at first 
with an air of anxious interest about the house, and is quite 
taken with the bath and the bay window. But as Clyde 
goes on to explain that she has taken her place in the ranks 
of the workers in default of any masculine head to the 
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family, and tliat she is actually the correspondence clerk 
of Gsdbraith & Co., Mrs. Jermayne is stricken with horror. 
It seems at first as if she would have a fit. 

" You ! " she cries, " you, my first-bom daughter, who have 
been tenderly nurtured and delicately reared! who have 
been shielded from vulgar contact with the world, trained 
by a governess under my own eyes, that you might not 
imbibe these shameful, radical, French revolutionary ideas 
of equality with men, and with crossing-sweepers ! Clyde 
Jermayne, you will do no such thing ! I am still mistress 
of my own house and my own children ! I shall go to this 
insolent, presumptuous, arrogant man, and tell him that 
no daughter of mine shall be employed in his wretched 
place, fit only for the scum of the earth, the lowest of the 
low ! And that you should accept such an offer ! There 
are hundreds of other things, ladylike and refined, if you 
felt you must do something." 

" Mamma," replies Clyde gently, " there are not many 
things I can do. My music is of the past, my education 
would not fit me for modem teaching, but this I can do, 
and it is no more derogatory, — not as much to my dis- 
credit as it would be to depend upon my friends or 
relatives." 

There is no reason to Mrs. Jermayne. She soon talks 
herself into hysterics, and cries and storms in the same 
breath until she lies faint and exhausted on the sofa. 
Then Betty signs for Clyde to leave the room. 

Virginia and Margie are waiting in the hall to hear more 
of Clyde's wonderful feat in actually stepping out into the 
world of labor. 

" Though I do think, Clyde, I would much rather be an 
actress," says Virginia, with supreme indifference as to the 
intervening steps in such a career. "Think of the bou- 
quets and the jpetits soupers and the living at hotels." 

Clyde has to laugh. After all, Virginia's ideas are quite 
as sensible as her mother's, and much more pleasant, 
though they are at opposite ends of the pole. And she 
knows she must fight through on the one side, so she 
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will not resent this utterly unpractioal advice, kindly 
meant. 

All her nervous sense, so keenly alive, is back there with 
Betty. What a curiously harmonious nature Betty must 
have ! Clyde adores her at that moment, and gloats over 
the precious secret of the dear girl's ultimate happiness. 

It is quite late when Betty comes down. She looks pale 
and fagged out, and there is a sound in her voice as if she 
had been crying. 

" Clyde," she begins tremulously, " do you feel as if you 
must go on ? Oh, dear I what shall we do ! Of course, it 
is very hard for mamma to realize that it is a person's 
duty to help herself, if she can — when that person is a 
young girL But we cannot continue on in the old world. 
We are like robins pushed out of our nest, and we must 
help ourselves. Come, let us all go to bed." 

Betty and Clyde have a little cry when by themselves, 
comforting each other, girl fashion, with tears. 

"Not that I blame youj dear," says Betty, between her 
sobs. " You are brave and resolute. I know you will feel 
the pin-pricks, and they are twice as sharp from our dear- 
est friends. Sometimes one can stand a hard blow from 
an enemy much better. And I almost envy you that you 
can go out and put your mind on something else with a 
clear conscience, for your energies really are Mr. Gal- 
braith's when he pays you for them." 

" It seems cruel to leave you alone to bear it all. If 
there was any other way, Betty " — 

" But there isn't. We have been fine ladies long enough. 
Fine ladies I " and there is a bitter scorn in Betty's gen- 
erous and tender tone. 

" Do you suppose we would rather go on as the Eavens- 
crofts have?" asks Clyde, a little uncertainly. "They 
keep their position " — 

"And starve, almost!" cries Betty. "No, a hundred 
times, no ! " 

" But about the house ? " 

" Oh, we must march straight along. Mamma will come 
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round. It is a great shock to her. The Bourdillon blood 
is not used to being put to vulgar uses." 

After a long while, they fall asleep. The program is 
adhered to the next morning, but Clyde sits by herself and 
writes, and reads the foreign letters over to Mr. Galbraith. 
Something about her, an intangible care or sadness, touches 
him. She seems ultra conscientious to-day. 

After all, Betty cannot come for her. The ride and the 
talk that she has been solacing her busy hours with re- 
solves itself into a gossip with Virginia, who is, in another 
way, as inconsequent as Mrs. Jermayne. But they have 
been to look at the cottage, and are all enraptured with it. 

"And it will be so delightful to be in town," says Vir- 
ginia. " There's no place to walk at Arrochar, and I am 
afraid I shall grow stouter with so much lounging. Evan 
doesn't want me to change. He thinks me just right. 
And Mr. Yorke says any one can walk off superfluous 
flesh. Do you not believe, Clyde, that if we lived on Oak- 
land Avenue we should begin to have evening company ? 
It is so entertaining to see some one ! I wonder why Mr. 
Yorke doesn't come again? Betty invited him, and he 
said he would." 

And so Virginia meanders on in her soft-flowing voice, 
that never rasps, even when it provokes. They reach 
home, and Betty comes to the hall door to kiss Clyde, as a 
bit of welcome. 

" How is mamma ? " 

Betty makes a wry face that has a gleam of humor in 
it. 

"Dreadful!" she says. "The Bourdillon blood has 
been on a seethe all day. But I think it will come out 
right after a while. You will have the worst to bear, you 
poor, sweet, heroic reprobate ! And we liked the house. 
Oh, Clyde, we could live there in the daintiest, delight- 
fullest manner ! Mamma shall have the bay-window room, 
and Margie the hall room, and you and I will take that 
long L-room. There is such a lovely prospect — the hills 
rise up in terraces until they are lost in the mountains, 
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with a cariouS; fax-off suggestiveness. Oh, I know we 
shall like it. And I do believe we shall end like the faiiy- 
stories — happily ever afterward." 

Clyde feels wonderfully relieved. True, Mrs. Jeimayne 
will not see her. Indeed, there is much that Betty will 
not repeat, for her mother has been passionately unreason- 
able. If Clyde had committed some disgraceful imprudence, 
she could hardly be more bitter. She has insisted upon 
writing to the Bourdillons. She knows they will never 
see one of the family so disgrace herself. Then Betty con- 
fesses her poor little attempt and its lack of result. 

" Very well," declares Mrs. Jermayne severely. " If you 
all choose to follow Clyde's lead, headstrong, self-willed, 
plebeian, and vulgar as she has proved herself, do so ! If I 
am bereft of my children, I am bereft ! I shall accept Mrs. 
Eandolph's hospitality until spring, and then I shall go to 
cousin Jerome's until something is settled." 

Clyde comes home at four on Saturday afternoon, and 
drops a crisp, clean bank-note in Betty's hand. They both 
laugh delightedly. 

Mrs. Jermayne keeps to her proscription rigorously. She 
has her dinner brought upstairs on Sunday, and confines 
herself closely to her room. It is a cloudy, dismal day. 
The girls go to church in the morning, and Clyde loses 
herself in a volume of poetry in the afternoon. 

" Not a soul has been here since Tuesday," complains Vir- 
ginia. " I do wish Evan was home ; it is so awful dreary. 
I begin to hate this old house ! " 

But after she is asleep in the evening, Clyde and Betty 
call up the ghosts of past happy days, remembrances of 
nooks and places, of rankest ferns and richest mosses, of the 
early wild flowers and the first violets, of the brook where 
they have waded and found stolen wading, as well as waters, 
sweet ; of poor old grandpa, of a hundred little things that 
endear the home of childhood and youth. 

" I do regret," says Betty with a long, quivering breath, 
" that Mr. Osborne is not a different kind of man. I should 
like to come some time and see how beautiful he will make 
it, with all that fortune back of him." 
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^*He is a vulgar, narrow, ostentatious ignorant fellow. 
He will ruin it with his improvements. I never want 
to see it or him," returns Clyde, savagely. " Poor old 
grandpa ! he will almost turn in his grave.'' 

On Monday, Mrs. Randolph comes over, and is astounded 
at the new turn events have taken. She cannot understand 
a reticent, high-toned girl like Clyde with such birth and 
antecedents, so demeaning herself as to accept work ex- 
tremely unfeminine, and that would be distasteful to any 
well-regulated girl. She comforts the poor mother, she 
condoles with Betty. 

"I couldn't have done it," admits Bettini; "but I shall 
always esteem it brave in Clyde to take up something she 
could do, although / know it is a hardship. Of course, dear 
Mrs. Randolph, she would much rather have stayed at home, 
but that was not possible. There are too many of us to 
visit, or to be a burden on our friends, and we must help 
ourselves. It is a hard lesson to learn, but there are many 
happy women in the world who toil gladly for some one 
dear to them. Why is it not as praiseworthy as in a man ? " 

"But we expect a man to do it," replies Mrs. Randolph, 
in a maze of astonishment that any girl, and especially 
these Jermaynes, should have the slightest doubt as to the 
great difference God himself has instituted between men 
and women. She has as great a horror of the new methods, 
the Northern methods, as these nice old people suspect 
them to be, and she cannot approve of any plan of life so 
widely different from that bom in them, and ingrained in 
every fibre of their nature. It is not with them — 

" For man must work and woman must weep,'' 

but that some man must eventually come to care for every 
woman, and that she must sit in sweet, silent, cheerful 
acquiescence until he does come, losing no wMt of her 
womanliness by unaccustomed toil. To her the Ravens- 
crofts seem brave. She would never smile at the dyed 
garments, the carefully mended laces and gloves and the 
turned silks. 
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"But if there are no mfen?'' interposes Betty in the 
pause that has gone on feeding itself with amazement, and 
renders Mrs. Randolph speechless. 

"Well, my dear, there were other things for Clyde. She 
should not have been so injudicious and hasty. Why," 
glancing up with tender eagerness, the peculiar motherli- 
ness that some women possess as a birthright, " we could 
soon have had a little school for her. Clyde is a very good 
scholar. Parke has admired her exactness, her desire to be 
thorough. And I know of several people who always keep 
a governess " — 

" We talked those things over," replies Betty. " Clyde 
doesn't love teaching. I do not think she really likes chil- 
dren. And although /am sorry to have her at Galbraith's, 
still I think it suits her better than almost anything else. 
It has no real responsibility, you see. She can lay it down 
every evening when she comes home, and whether business 
is prosperous or not, the real anxiety is not hers. And it 
gives us a home. We have decided about a house " — 

" Betty, you are all to come to me. Your mother said 
she should start at once for Baltimore, except for her cousin 
being in Cuba ; and that she intends to go in the spring, 
when he returns. You must all spend the winter with me. 
Father wishes it, and it is Parke's plan as well. The girls 
are to be away, and it will be so lonesome for us." 

Almost out of pity, Betty can consent when she looks up 
into the entreating eyes. Ah, what a grand, tender heart 
it is ! But no one beside Betty can understand all the 
trouble her mother will unthinkingly give in a household. 
With a flush, she admits to herself that she would be daily 
mortified. And she knows well, astute Betty, that her 
mother would not undertake to live without her ministra- 
tions. If Betty is in the new home, she will come over to 
stay a week and never go away. Besides, they must make 
sure that there will be no casting themselves upon the Bour- 
dillons in the spring, or any other time. Clyde would be 
surprised and gratified at the resoluteness of Betty's mental 
processes. 
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"My dear Mrs. Randolph, you are so good to us all t 
But it does seem better to have a home in the beginning, 
just as we must go on. For now we shall always be poor. 
And there is no especial romance about poverty. Then/' 
and Betty flushes delicately, "Virginia is the only one who 
has any prospect of marrying, and hers may all fall through. 
So many women as there are of us ought not to be a burden 
on their friends ! " 

" I hope, Betty," says Mrs. Eandolph, in a tone that is 
almost severe, "that you have not taken up these modem 
ideas about marriage. God himself ' set them in families.' 
And the Jews esteemed marriage as the only proper career 
for women. Did not our Saviour give it his blessing and 
approval when he attended the marriage at Gana of Galilee ? 
How are there to be homes and families, and domestic living 
in all its sweetness and sanctity, without marriage ? " 

The old touch of humor comes uppermost in Bettini 
Jermayne. 

"But if we cannot get husbands?" she asks, with a 
small wrinkle between her brows. " Think, Mrs. Randolph, 
neither Clyde nor I have ever had a lover, while mamma 
was married at eighteen. It isn't our fault that no one has 
asked us, for," archly, " it seems to me that we are averagely 
nice girls. So we must make a home for ourselves. Per- 
haps Din and Margie will have better luck." 

Mrs. Bandolph colors curiously. For some time she has 
divined a secret that Clyde imagines is hers alone. She 
has a woman's love for engagements and the actors therein, 
when all is proper and delightful. She understands Parke's 
delicacy and reverence in approaching the woman he de- 
sires to make his wife. And she knows that Betty's house- 
hold virtues will render her doubly attractive when they 
are studied every day. Mrs. Jermayne will go to the 
Bourdillons, of course, and take two girls with her, doubtless, 
and one can remain with Betty. She has planned it all so 
beautifully while listening to the mother's trials, that, 
somehow, she has gathered little beside the enormity of 
Clyde's step. 
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"My dear," she begins gravely, crowding her blessed 
secret into safe quarters, for her old-fashioned, ingrained 
delicacy would shrink from suggesting it, "my dear, I 
think you will all marry, at least, you younger ones. Of 
course our gentlemen have not yet come to admiring busi- 
ness women. But let me persuade you to yield to my 
judgment, Betty," and her voice is tenderly persuasive. 
" Do not set up any new home at present. You need not 
feel in the least afraid of wearying out your foiends. We 
shall take it as a favor to have you. It will comfort us for 
the loss of our own girls. Of course we recognize the fact 
that their mother has some rights in them," with a tender 
smile. 

Betty buries her face on the ample shoulder. It is so 
good to find some one tender and generous, for the girl has 
a dim suspicion that the world has not been peopled alto- 
gether on this plan. She hates to put away any such pre- 
cious gift, but common sense tells her it is better, and she 
knows the Bourdillon scheme can never come to pass. 
Besides, she must be loyal to Clyde, who will have all their 
little world arrayed against her. 

She is rather evasive, but so delightfully affectionate that 
Mrs. Eandolph takes her leave with a coveting sense in her 
heart. And her kindness loses nothing as Betty talks it 
over with Clyde that evening. However, it cannot change 
their resolve. 

A few days later Mr. Parke Eandolph calls. Betty is in 
Brentford measuring the rooms of the new cottage. Vir- 
ginia receives him with her indolent elegance, and presently 
he goes up to pay his respects to mamma. 

No one can imagine what potent elixir Mr. Eandolph ad- 
ministers, but a change comes over Mrs. Jermayne, and she 
even thaws sufficiently to Clyde to join the family at meals. 
She takes no especial interest in the new house. Betty 
makes arrangements for her to spend a little while at 
Eandolph Court, and means that Virginia shall have the 
discipline of accompanying her. Margie will be worth a 
great deal more in the way of assistance. 
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CHAPTER X 

IN A NEW HOME 

Tbitdeb hand hath made our nest; 
Onr fear Is ended; our hope is blended 
With present pleasure; and we have rest. 

Chbistina Bossbtti. 

After all, it is very hard to go away from Arrochar. 
The last Sunday seems almost like a funeral, when one is 
taking the last lingering looks. Its very ruins and dilapi- 
dations are dear to them. Betty and Clyde are foolish 
enough to cry over many little things. It will never be the 
same again with its improvements and repairs and its new 
owner. 

Mr. Randolph comes for Mrs. Jermayne, who sneers 
mildly at this mad project that she knows the girls will tire 
of in a month. She does not want Virginia, but she really 
cannot help herself. Virginia is quite delighted with her 
share in the general upheaval. So they go their way, the 
household goods go another way, and Betty, Margie, and 
Ven follow them. Mrs. Randolph sends over a very trusty 
and capable house servant, Nat, to help bear the burdens 
with his stout shoulders and willing hands. 

They have come out much better than they expected. 
Some one has bought the draught-horses, the oxen, and 
the cows, a really superior herd, at a most liberal price. 
All their debts are paid, and with Clyde's money they have 
quite a sum to start with. Mr. Parke Randolph has 
bought Jinny, and makes arrangements for her care, with 
the stipulation that the Jermaynes will go on using her for 
the present. This melts Clyde's heart. Old Jinny seems 
a part of herself, seeing that she has ridden her for a 
dozen or more years. 
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It is fearfully chaotic at Oakland Avenue. But Betty 
shines supremely in her new position, and evolves such 
wonders that Clyde is daily amazed. They have to make 
some purchases ; but Mrs. Eandolph insists upon sending 
them two new carpets, and some quaint furniture that has 
long been stored away. 

It is early in December when they make their change, 
and unusually pleasant. Clyde indulges herself in one 
burst of temper. She will not veil it by the softened and 
justifying term of indignation. This is a bitter, biting 
note to Leighton Osborne on the occasion of his offering to 
provide them with a house. She has had some practice in 
terseness, and every word is made to tell. It is not imper- 
tinent : he might show it to the whole world, but she knows 
he never will, and it would not reflect upon her. But her 
relinquishment of everything and all possible things, him- 
self included, is simply superb. 

It seems to Betty Jermayne that she has never had such 
a blissful fortnight in her life. She has revelled. She has 
brought out magnificent possibilities. She has thrown 
away rubbish with an astounding prodigality. Every 
night when Clyde comes home — they call it that already 
— there is so much to see, so much to talk over, so many 
plans to make, and they are light-hearted and happy. 

Besides Mrs. Randolph, there have been other warm and 
sincere friends. To be sure, Clyde's utterly unwarranted 
step — they will persist in considering it that — is decorously 
and virtuously disapproved. Mrs. Jermayne is privately 
commiserated on having such a strong-minded daughter. 
They all settle that Clyde can never marry now. Little of 
the talk reaches Clyde's ears, however. Betty will not 
have her traduced or misjudged without standing up with 
amusing fierceness for her. 

As for Leighton Osborne, if he had counted on any neigh- 
borly welcome when he takes possession as the heir of the 
Seatons, he would be greatly disappointed. They have one 
and all decided to consider him an interloper of the deepest 
dye. They cannot ignore his claim under the will, but 
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everybody concludes that he should have died out in Afri- 
can wilds, and that he is an ill-kept, graceless adventurer. 
Somewhere there must have been a taint in the Osborne 
blood. 

Two weeks elapse and the cottage is settled. Nat has 
gone home for good. Ven is nearly crazy with the new- 
fangled improvements in the kitchen, and makes up great 
wood fires in the shed room, as she calls the laundry, which 
has a capacious fireplace. How any one can cook under 
any other conditions puzzles her, absolutely dazes her 
brain. Betty is amused and sometimes vexed. 

"You mtist learn, Ven," she insists, "or I shall have to 
get some one who can. We have not a great forest to go 
to, and a man to cut it up — Matthews had that virtue — 
he made his boys chop plenty of wood. And we have to 
burn a steady coal fire in the range." 

" Oh, Mis' Betty, g'long wid yer coF fires. Dey'm jist a 
Vention ob de debbil ! ^e Lawd he never meant folks to 
dig up dat black stuff 'en bum it. Tears like He's keep- 
in' dat ar to make hell fires wid wer ders weepin' an' wailin' 
an snatchin' at yer teef, an de wum don't die ; but 'fore de 
Lawd I'd like ter know why it don't get burned to a cinder, 
'sceptin' it's natchully soft an' wet like." 

But Betty adapts herself to modem luxuries with un- 
feigned delight. It is almost like playing at housekeeping 
after all the inconveniences and makeshifts at Arrochar. 
And though the great hall was lovely in summer and 
autumn, this cosey sitting-room with its grate is ever so 
much more cheerful. And there was the continual making 
of fires, so much running up and down, so much that was 
really hard and disagreeable. Betty is almost amazed at 
her leisure. 

She drives over one afternoon to the Randolphs'. She 
has taken Mr. Parke's gift of Jinny in the kindliest spirit, 
with no nervous conscientiousness as to how it is meant, or 
whether she ought to accept the obligation. Indeed, she 
almost looks upon him in the light of — well, she cannot 
imagine him their very own brother, but as if papa had had 
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one ever so much younger, too young to be called uncle by 
a lot of great girls. She cannot fancy his being any rela- 
tion to her mother. 

Virginia meets her warmly, and pulls her through to the 
dancing-hall, which is now the music-room. 

"Oh, Betty!" she cries with intense pathos, "can we 
not return home ? Or will not you come and stay and 
look after mamma, and let me have a little rest ? I am 
absolutely worn out, soul and body and feet and brains. 
It was pleasant before the girls went away, but since then 
it has been dismal. Mr. Parke isn't a bit amusing. Mr. 
Silverthorne has been over, and oh, Betty, what do you 
think ? that Mr. Yorke we liked so much is Mr. Osborne's 
friend, and they have gone to Arrochar." 

"And he dared — he was willing to foist himself on 
people under false pretences!" cries Betty, flushed with 
indignation. 

"I don't see what pretence there was," says Virginia, 
looking very much puzzled. " Gus Silverthorne met him 
at the Kensetts'. They all like him very much. They did 
not know, of course, but Gus declares he is a capital fellow, 
and certainly he has nothing to do with Grandmother Jer- 
mayne's will. How utterly ridiculous you are, Betty ! " 

"But he had no business to steal in that way when" — 

" Why, how could he tell that he would meet us? I dare 
say he never gave a thought to us or connected anything." 

" He came to Arrochar. He intruded upon us when he 
must have known how Mr. Osborne had treated us. It was 
underhand, deceitful ! Suppose we had been free in talk- 
ing about Mr. Osborne ? Why, it is — it is atrocious ! " 

" Well, he was delightful, anyhow," persists Virginia in 
a lingering manner. " I asked Gus to bring him, and then 
he admitted all this, but he had only known it a little 
while. And what do you suppose he said to Gus ? — that by 
midsummer all the country round would like Leighton 
Osborne, for he was a magnificent fellow." 

" Don't mention either of them 1 " cries Betty, stamping 
her foot angrily, as she thinks of the many things they 
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might have said about their enemy, and cannot clear her 
conscience as to the things she really did sslj. What a 
dastardly act it was ! Quite on a par with Mr. Osborne's 
going to Matthews. 

"Oh dear, I really shall die if you leave me here with 
mamma," insists Virginia. 

She is looking pale and disconsolate. 

" Go and have a nice drive with Jinny," proffers Betty. 
"It is a bright, breezy day, and will quite refresh you." 

Mrs. Eandolph comes with a cordial greeting. Virginia 
does not need a second bidding, but soon re-appears in hat 
and jacket. 

"You will not mind if I go to Oakland Avenue, will 
you ? " she asks. " I'll be sure to come back again." 

Betty nods. 

" Virginia misses you all so much," explains Mrs. Ran- 
dolph apologetically. "And your mamma has had rather 
a bad spell. She is extremely delicate and nervous." 

"Yes," answers Betty. "And Virginia has not been 
used to the care of her. You will have to let me take her 
home," says the girl with a winsome smile. 

" Or you will have to come here. You ought to, for a 
week's rest, Betty. Nat declares you are wonderful, a 
'reg'lar steam injine,' with a double accent on the last 
syllable," and Mrs. Eandolph smiles. " I think Parke has 
walked over to Oakland Avenue. We all miss the girls. 
I am half vexed that you did not come. I like a house- 
ful." 

Betty goes out to see some orchids that Parke has pro- 
cured for Mrs. Eandolph. Then she runs up to her mother. 
That poor lady is so overjoyed that Betty is touched to the 
heart. 

" I can't get along without you when I am iU," begins 
Mrs. Jermayne in the most lugubrious of tones. " They 
are all delightful, kind, and solicitous to the last degree. 
Mrs. Eandolph is like a sister, and no son could be kinder 
than Mr. Parke. But Virginia is so slow and lethargic, and 
— yes — selfish. She never thinks of the little things that 
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conduce to my comfort, and yon know, Betty, one doesn't 
feel as free as in one's own house." 

"No, that is it,'* responds Betty brightly. "And there 
you had two or three to wait on you of your very own. 
You might come and make us a little visit and see how you 
like it. It is so cosey and comfortable." 

"But isn't it damp? And it must be noisy, right on 
the street. You know we have always lived retired, out of 
the vulgar crowds and noise. I never can stand a city, 
Betty. And my poor head has driven me almost distracted. 
I have a poor head, and a poor, nervous, sensitive body. 
When one has gone through all the anxieties and hardships 
of motherhood, and been left a widow so young ! " Mrs. 
Jermayne wipes her eyes with a pathetic grace. " And oh, 
Betty, for a strong arm to lean upon, for a strong heart to 
bear your sorrows, to rouse and inspire you. It does seem 
to me that I never saw two such lovely men as Mr. Ran- 
dolph and Parke — I can't help calling him by his Chris- 
tian name, he has come so near to me ; he is such a sincere, 
refined, cultivated gentleman; and the Bandolph blood 
counts for a good deal." 

Presently, Betty brings her mother gently back; she 
knows how to manage without a perceptible effort. She 
repeats, for the hundredth time, it seems to her, that Oak- 
land Avenue is not noisy, that it has no shops or stores, 
that the neighbors do not come and sit on your porch, nor 
the ragged, dirty children throw stones in your window. 
Baltimore was a stylish, aristocratic, well-behaved city. 
Brentford is a rough, partly-civilized manufacturing town, 
full of Northern scum, which is half Irish. 

Surely if Parke Eandolph could see Betty's infinite pa- 
tience and sweetness, he would be more than ever in love. 
She has had a long rest from the feverish, inconsequent 
complaints, and her sweet soul has so laid them away in 
lavender and heart's -ease that they are almost fragrant. 
She feels as if she had been on a holiday — climbing the 
mountains, for instance ; you get tired then, but it is so 
exhilarating. And it seems as if she had never enjoyed 
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Clyde 80 mncli, neyer known how proud and sweet and 
noble and self-reliant she is. Betty is sure that ahs would 
feel secretly mortified at walking back and forth like any 
ordinary shop or factory girl^ and how could she endure 
having Mr. Galbraith address her as a clerk ? 

But Clyde seems larger and finer, and has come to dis- 
play a certain sense of responsibility, an air of protection 
that Betty revels in. She has been the head of every- 
thing so many years, it seems to her. For Betty is essen- 
tially womanly, and never could be aggressive. 

She comforts her mother. She is so fresh and rested, 
and has so many amusing speeches of Ven's to repeat, and 
agrees with her about Parke Randolph. Virginia returns, 
and it is getting dusk, but they compel Betty to remain to 
supper, and Parke has the rare pleasure of driving her 
home. 

"Mamma will come back in a day or two," she an- 
nounces to Clyde and Margie. " And I do really believe 
she will like everything." 

" Oh, dear,^' sighs Margie, " we have had such a splendid 
time, a regular picnic ! When mamma comes, it will seem 
as if we ought to go back to Arrochar." 

That reminds Betty of the Yorke episode, and it loses 
nothing by repetition. 

Clyde's eyes flash, with that blue, steely gleam. 

" There ! " declares Margie triumphantly, " it was the 
two men I saw that night, don't you remember, when I 
went out with Jin ? What does Mr. Yorke look like ? 
Does he wear a mustache ? " 

Betty nods. She is going over her old passion, and will 
hardly trust herself to speak. 

" Then the other was Mr. Osborne. And he is splendid ! 
kind of foreign-looking, and had a magnificent beard I Oh, 
I wish we had not " — 

" We did not do anything," says Clyde, in a hard, reso- 
lute tone. " If you think, Margie, that it was gentlemanly 
in him to come around in the edge of the evening, like a 
coward and a spy, and to act in the mean, hateful, under- 
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hand way that he has done — well, I wish you joy of your 
hero ! I am glad no Osborne blood runs in my veins ! '* 

" All the same, it is awkward to have to explain why 
you do not see Mr. Osborne, and why you can never go to 
Arrochar," protests Margie. 

" Who requires explanations ? '' flashes Betty. " It is 
no one's business." 

" Well, the girls at school talk. And everybody is sur- 
prised at our leaving Arrochar. I always supposed we 
owned it. And people imagine Mr. Osborne to be some 
relation." 

Margie utters this in a kind of complaining, protesting 
tone. 

" Margie," counsels Clyde, rather severely, " do not dis- 
cuss the matter with any one. For five years, Arrochar 
was Mr. Osborne's, only he did not come to take possession 
of it, and we lived on sufferance. And there is not the 
slightest relationship. Now we will all let Mr. Osborne 
alone." 

The better to banish the man's personality, Clyde goes 
over French exercises with Margie. But one sentence of 
the girl's rankles in her soul ; that youthful, enthusiastic 
adjective " splendid." That with all the other gifts the 
gods have showered upon this man, personal good looks or 
attractiveness should be added, seems a kind of injury to 
her. She has kept quite resolutely to the man of her 
dream, and she has indulged in a curious, compensating 
comfort that such a person, even as master of Arrochar, 
will not make much headway with the fine old county 
people, who pride themselves on being above mercenary 
considerations. But she is stung with the recollection that 
the Seatons were here long before the Jermaynes. And Mrs. 
Osborne's mother's family name was Clyde — the name she 
bears, that her own father insisted on giving her, instead of 
Bettini, that her mother wanted. Of course her mother's 
fancy was gratified later on. But that she should be sin- 
gled out as a connecting link between the Osbomes and 
the Jermaynes I If she had any other name, if she had 
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been called by any household diminutiye, as is the case 
with the others ; but just Clyde ! 

" Well," she thinks loftily, " I am Miss Jermayne. And 
nearly every one will take to calling me that. Then we 
never shall have anything to do with the Osbomes/' 

A few days after this, Betty brings her mother to Oak- 
land Avenue. While she takes the surroundings and the 
interior arrangement with a calm resignation, and even 
praises Betty for having made poverty so presentable, she 
does not look upon it in the light of her home at present, 
or affects not to do so. She will see how it agrees with her, 
and if she can stand the city noises, which she insists are 
everywhere in Brentford, and the vitiated air of a manu- 
facturing town. The Randolphs have been most cordial; 
indeed, there has been a point of such warm, womanly in- 
terest between her and Mrs. Randolph, that she makes her- 
self believe her visit has been cut short by dire household 
necessity. She also talks about her journey to Baltimore 
as if it was a matter quite agreed upon by both parties. 

Yet it must be conceded she very soon adapts herself to 
the new surroundings, or adapts them to her own comfort 
would be a more correct way of stating the case. Her room 
is large and sunny all the morning, which is one of her 
requisitions for health. Then she can have a wood-fire on 
the hearth, which is really wide and cosey. The street is 
quiet. There are no draughty halls and rattling casements, 
besides there is a prospect. The driving through Oakland 
Avenue is mostly for pleasure. And they all feel it a relief 
to be rid of their incubus, Matthews, for every day there 
used to be a jar or neglect, or some trying impertinence. 

The apartments downstairs are also bright and pleasant, 
thanks to Betty's ingenuity, tireless fingers, and some mod- 
em appliances that she adopts, which she finds floating 
about in the household papers of the day. To be sure she 
has her hands full with Ven, who takes most unkindly to 
new ways ; and the only manner in which her mistress can 
manage her at all, is to declare that after all these years 
she will have to send her away and get some one who will 
do her bidding. 
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They all remark an indescribable change in Mrs. Jer- 
mayne. She smiles more, and is not in such a continual 
anticipation of headaches or bad spells. Whether it is the 
removal and the wider interest awakened by her stay at the 
Eandolphs; or the variation of the new life, one cannot telL 
She does not demand everything of Betty as she did before, 
and she is curiously tender to her. She begs her to take a 
little more care of herself, and insists that she has grown 
thin with the hard work. She wonders whether Betty can- 
not find an hour or two a day to improve her mind, or prac- 
tise her music; "for," says she confidently, "you will not 
spend all your days drudging in the kitchen." 

Indeed, Mrs. Jermayne feels as if her long weary struggle 
to bring up her girls will at last have a definite and compen- 
sating result. She, like the elder daughters, has not taken 
any great pleasure in Virginia's engagement. In the first 
place it outraged her sense of propriety that Evan New- 
kirke and Virginia, who wandered around the shady nooks, 
and sat on the wide porch talking and laughing like a couple 
of children, should announce themselves not only in love, 
but positively engaged, without one word of counsel or 
approbation of their elders. It certainly was not so in 
her day. There was also the mortification of that chit of 
a Virginia, hardly yet in regularly long gowns, eclipsing 
both her elder sisters, really casting a slur on their attrac- 
tiveness. Evan's sudden departure ended the flurry. Of 
course Virginia clung to her love in an indolent, rather de- 
monstrative way, and impertinently told her mother that 
they were not living in that precise old world where lovers 
courted the mothers rather than the daughters. 

But this new affair was all en regie. Mr. Randolph was 
courtly and dignified, and paid Betty the fine old-fashioned 
honor, that was as delicate as the scent of rose-leaves laid 
away among fine laces and linen. Then he had taken occa- ' 
sion, before even making the faintest sign to the young 
girl, to consult her. Not to ask if there could be any objec- 
tion — he knew there could possibly be none to a Randolph 
— but for her permission to address her daughter on the 
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subject. He laid before her his sources of income, that she 
might see he was doing nothing unbecoming to a gentle- 
man, and the tenderness and care with which he expected 
to surround Miss Betty. He begged to be considered in 
the light of a son, if there were any disagreeable perplexi- 
ties he could relieve her of, and hoped she would allow him 
to be a brother to the others. The whole thing had so flat- 
tered and satisfied her. She was not mistaken after all. 
The rude, vulgar, pushing, money-getting world had not 
swallowed up the finer graces and amenities of polite life. 
And she was not to be relegated to that position of unsuc- 
cess, the mother of a houseful of unmarried daughters. She 
would be able to hold up her head with any one in the 
county. A modem man who had amassed a fortune himself 
would not have been a tenth part so solacing to her pride. 

It was an article of her creed that a mother's sole duty to 
her daughters, after they had left the schoolroom, was get- 
ting them properly married. Not for homes or any merce- 
nary consideration, though the idea of uniting the factions 
of Osborne and Jermayne had crossed her mind as a sort 
of necessity, as princesses married. Her wretched health, 
and the uncertainty of everything had so preyed upon her 
mind, she truly believed that she had not been able to even 
confront this plain necessity. 

She went over her old treasures mysteriously, and took 
from this a bit of lace, bethought herself how fine cambrics 
and linens could be a little modernized, and how she should 
divide her jewels. It was not likely Clyde would ever 
marry. Already the mother fancied she saw unpleasant 
indications of masculinity in her. Gentlemen did not woo 
such wives. But when the others were married, and had 
homes, one old-maid aunt would not be so terrible. Some 
Bourdillon fortune might fall in, enough to give her a little 
income, without that detestable going off to work every 
day. 

It was quite bright in Oakland Avenue, after all. Some 
of their neighbors called in the evening, and Mr. Ean- 
dolph was over frequently with flowers and fruit. Mrs. 
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Jermayne actually summoned sufficient courage to go to 
drive one day in the Eandolph family carriage, to chaperone 
Betty ; while bright, unsuspecting Betty laid the flattering 
unction to her soul that she had enticed her mother into 
the unwonted exercise. 

"Really," says Betty; "the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to us was to get out of that forlorn, dilapidated, 
musty, old Arrochar! Nothing would induce me to go 
back to it. Why, we might have pined away and turned 
into the sere and yellow leaf, and all that, and now we 
seem to be blossoming out in fine style. None of our old 
friends forget us, which is one of the loveliest features of 
adversity. I really wonder if we do not shine in it ? " and 
she laughs gayly. "Now, about the Christmas-eve ball, at 
theNewkirkes'?" 

"I shall not go," says Clyde. "I really think mamma 
would prefer it. And you two can be taken in the Ran- 
dolph carriage " — 

"Oh, Clyde ! " cries Betty, in a rush of disappointment, 
glancing up with quick, earnest scrutiny. 

"I have quite resolved," returns the elder, in her quiet, 
authoritative manner. "But out of pure gratitude for the 
kindliness of old friends, you ought to go; and Virginia 
will desire it above all things." 

"You may be sure of that," is the decisive response. 

"Oh, I wish I could go to balls and parties," sighs 
Margie. 
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CHAPTER XI 

AT ABBOGHAB 

When the flower Ib i' the bud» an' the leaf Ib on the tree, 
The hirk sal sing me hame In my ain countrie. —Old Ballad. 

The old library at Arrochar is very little changed. It is 
early in the New Year. There has been an extremely cold 
snap and snow, and now it is a clear, crisp winter night, 
with a sky that is magnificently blue, and full of myriads 
of golden stars, and planets that seem set in an aureole, 
they ray off such a shining light. 

There are some great wolf-rugs on the floor, and a luxu- 
rious Turkish lounge in dull, rich tapestry. A table stands 
at the head, with a modem lamp that gives a fine light 
down on the reader, and sends a soft amber glow around 
the room, from the globe. On the lounge is stretched 
Leighton Osborne's long length, six feet, in his slippers 
and smoking-cap. His posture is one of indolent ease and 
comfort. Virginia Jermayne could not take a more su- 
preme enjoyment out of lamplight, book, fire, and couch 
than does this man who has slept in Indian and African 
wilds, with no pillow, and, more than once, with no com- 
panion. 

The log-fire is delightful. There is a soft, dull red cur- 
tain, in some heavy material, drawn across the one wide 
window. By the chimney-side, about half-way between it 
and the lamp, sits Yorke, in a comfortable leathern-covered 
arm-chair. The wind roars without, and crashes among 
the trees, and now and then a curious, imperative and 
imploring sound comes whistling down the chimney, as if 
some uncanny being was imprisoned there. 

^' This it is to be a householder I " exclaims Osborne^ as 
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his book slips to the floor. He has been dreaming for 
the last half-hour, and not turned a leaf. "The home 
of one's fathers — no, by Jove I the home of my grand- 
mothers I " and he laughs, a ripe, mellow sound that is one 
of the signs of later life. But Leighton Osborne has 
done enough, seen enough, and travelled sufficiently to be 
fifty at least ; instead, he has just passed his thirty-fourth 
birthday. He looks older than that. There is about him 
an affluent maturity. When he is hard at work, he has the 
litheness and leanness of a greyhound. A few months of 
leisure and good living so covers his limbs that he is 
rounded out to really magnificent proportions. His foot is 
perfect, with its high arch ; rather a slim foot, but even in 
its slipper it has a character. His hand is handsome, 
somewhat long and slim, but it looks as if it could hold one 
in a vise, so perfectly does it express strength, mastery. 
What that hand takes hold of is not easily relinquished, 
and rarely wrested from him. 

For the rest, he might be styled rather fine or distin- 
guished looking. The features are of no particular type. 
A fair, medium forehead, too smooth perhaps to indicate 
any striking traits, rather large, well-opened eyes, when 
they do open, of that peculiar hazel in which in moments of 
passion or indignation there sparkle yellow lights; eyes 
that have on a few occasions looked merciless. The nose 
is ordinary, just misses being short, and a retroussi nose 
would make the face rather ridiculous. The upper lip is 
short, but the mustache covers the mouth, grows long, with 
a part in the middle, and loses itself in the flowing beard 
that is almost yellow up around the mouth, shading on to a 
rich bronze brown. 

But there is something so luxuriously comfortable about 
the man, such an immense capacity for enjoyment that you 
almost forgive the suggestions of selfishness, mastery, and 
love of power, and the determinatioD with which he walks 
over obstacles. But to offset the first he has a pitying 
soul, and moments of princely generosity ; what he loves 
he would fight for or die for, be it man or idea. And his 
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has been the kind of life to develop imperionsness. He 
has been much with inferiors in that station of life where 
they are held in check by fear, with whom you cannot 
reason, whom you can seldom trust, and with whom an iron 
will is the quaJity that commands respect. 

Launcelot Yorke pulls himself up in his chair, uncrosses 
his legs, and stretches them out in the ruddy light. He is 
a trifle smaller every way than his companion. 

"Lance," says Osborne, in a soft, persuasive tone — 
" did I vex you, old fellow ? " 

" No, it was not that, altogether. But between you and 
myself, I've been a dolt, and I am in a hole." 

" I do not see that, either. I never pretended to own you 
body and soul, comprehensive as may be my claim. You 
had a right to make friends, to go about, to even accept the 
hospitality of those women. I do not see that it was any 
crime for you to go over Arrochar, I don't even object to 
your being sweet on that lolly-dolly " — 

Yorke gives the magazine he has been reading a roll, and 
lets it fly through the firelighted space, but Osborne's 
hand stops it, and it falls to the floor. 

" Your houri, then, your beautiful odalisque. Come, is 
that sufficiently complimentary ? " 

" See here, Osborne," and he starts up, with a moment 
tary vigor, " she is just as much like you in this mood as 
you can imagine a very handsome girl to be like an ordi- 
nary-looking man. It's the magnificent grace and indo- 
lence, the Oriental air, the drowsy eyes, and you can make 
yours look as if you were half asleep, or in a hasheesh 
dream. Only with her it is the supreme unconscious- 
ness. She doesn't try to please any one, she just pleases 
by that sort of occult power. And as for dancing, I'd give 
a year of my life to dance with her again." 

"Well, you are hard hit," and Osborne laughs melliflu- 
ously. " Why do we not accept this invitation ? What is 
it ? Not Midsummer Night ? " 

"Twelfth Night," corrects Yorke. "Well, I told you 
Qus Silverthome said the Jermaynes were sure to be there. 
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It would point the thing if I went alone. It would be 
equivalent to saying, Osborne knows he has no right to 
venture into society with a cloud hanging over him. And 
no doubt the Jermaynes would turn the cold shoulder to 
me. I think I wds a fool to come that day ! " 

" Cloud ! " echoes Osborne with amused contempt. 
"Well, that is good. You and Hendley talk as if I had 
swept down like the Assyrian and defrauded these people 
of all they held dear. Can you remember that it was my 
grandmother's, and that she was no earthly kin to them ? '' 

" Yes, my dear friend, and you need not howl louder than 
the wind, for I am not deaf ii I have been idiotic ! I cer- 
tainly have one of the seven senses left. But I do main- 
tain that the matter might have been better managed. I 
wonder you did not call on Mrs. Jermayne that day. And 
from their standpoint I suppose it did look rather — well, 
like an infringement of etiquette, to say the least. And 
these people are very punctilious. Appearances are a great 
deal to them. And if you had not gone around the place 
until" — 

" Bosh ! " interrupts Osborne. " I came here to see it. 
I didn't want half a dozen women piloting me round with 
their chatter. And I wished to know for myself whether 
the place was worth taking. Ah, what a day that was — 
that day in October ! " and there comes the richness of a 
past delight in his voice. " I can almost forgive that girl 
on the hill for being a Jermayne, she added so much to the 
landscape. But when I went to the lawyer the next morn- 
ing, he had no end of hints and suggestions and covert 
wishes until I made him show his hand, and then it seems 
he had — well, I do believe he had half promised them they 
should stay, and hoped to work upon my sympathies about 
helpless women and a young and inexperienced household 
and all that, until I should consent. I did lose my tem- 
per, I shall have to confess it. He preached to me as if I 
was a barbarian turning these innocent, inoffensive people 
into the street, And I did refuse to see her or them. And 
when I came to find how they had let everything go to 
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rack and ruin, and that farmer, or whatever he was, when I 
asked him a civil question, gave me no end of insolence. I 
was in no mood to take back what I had said. If I had 
gone I dare say the women would have cried, they always 
do, and I should have felt like a brute and acted like a fool. 
What could I have done with them here ? Yet I think* 
Hendley had some idea they could remain and I could re- 
pair all around them. Perhaps they might have offered 
me a corner, or the old garret." 

He laughs with a kind of contemptuous disdain. 

" You are mistaken, Leight. They would have accepted 
nothing from you. They are as proud as you are, if they 
do not come of Osborne blood.'' 

"Osborne blood ! That's rich. My dear fellow, it is the 
Clydes and the Seatons who sweep you out of sight with a 
wave of the hand. That haughty piece with the high comb 
and dress of the first empire was a Clyde, my great grand- 
mother. And that handsome woman in lace and yellow 
satin, with hands like a bit of sculpture, was her daughter. 
Miss Seaton. I dare say she demeaned herself when she 
married an Osborne. There had been a love passage be- 
tween her and Mr. Jermayne, but I believe no one ever 
learned the true inwardness of the story. You ought to 
have heard my father talk about her ! He thought her the 
handsomest woman he had ever seen. But her own sons 
were mad enough about the marriage. She was plucky, and 
one of your high and mighty women. She divided among 
them every cent she had from the Osborne side, and just 
kept her Seaton fortune. Uncle Dallas had married and 
gone West, and had five daughters. Uncle Lewis had three 
girls. She was angry enough at my father's marriage : 
there was some Clyde cousin she wanted him to espouse. 
He went to South America, and when he had a son born 
sent his mother a picture of him. That was myself. It 
turned the scale, I suppose. When my mother died she 
wanted him to come home, but he went out to Sumatra 
instead, and that was the last we heard, for she never 
wrote to him again, until we returned to America. I was 
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sixteen then. XJucle Dallas told us about the will. Father 
always called it my Spanish estate. But when he was gone 
and I was tired of roaming, you know I was, Lance," and 
he laughs rather defiantly, " my heart yearned for ancestors 
guad respectability, and I thought I would learn whether 
there was any chance for me here before I made a new 
home to bequeath to my descendants. Now it does seem 
to me I have an unquestioned right to this. If they were 
my cousins I might have come in and lived with them until 
like Mr. Watts's little birds, or was it children ? we should 

*' ' Fall out and chide and fight.* 

But there wasn't the ghost of a relationship. However, 
after I had been in New York a few days, and cooled down, 
I did offer to buy a cottage somewhere for them with my 
useless thousands, which the young lady stiffly declined." 

"You might have known they would not take anything," 
says Yorke indignantly. 

" Well — I did not. Most people are not so thin-skinned. 
The only regular, uncompromising, proud-as-Lucifer per- 
son I ever knew is yourself." 

" Leight ! " he cries reproachfully. 

"Well, you are." Then he suddenly sits up on the 
couch. The big Siberian hound comes and puts his nose 
in his master's hand and looks at him with appreciative 
eyes. "See here, Lance," he begins in a tone of infinite 
tenderness, "I'm sorry the matter has gone this way. 
Still, I can't see where I have been wrong, though I was 
hasty. It was enough to ruffle the temper of a saint to see 
this splendid old place in such a ruinous state I I can't 
begin to tell you how I like it. I've rather laughed at 
ancestry and all that, but I wouldn't take thousands of dol- 
lars for those old family portraits. I have money enough, 
thank Heaven, to restore Arrochar, to make it ten times 
finer than it ever was. I am tired of wandering and skir- 
mishing round. I am going to be a reputable member of 
society, an ornament to the county. I observe here that 
the county is the great thing. I like my neighbors as far 
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as I have seen them. The Silverthomes are especially 
agreeable people. I am going to the Twelfth Night, what- 
ever it is. And if the Jermaynes are there they will not 
be compelled to notice me, but if they do, for the credit of 
humanity, I shall behave like a gentleman. And I do not 
see why you should feel so particularly uncomfortable. 
You met them casually. You were brought here by a 
mutual friend. You really are not answerable for anything 
I have done. K I choose to have you here laying out walks, 
making me a fancy fish preserve, or building a bridge, when 
I cannot get you on any other terms, why, that is a matter 
of business. It doesn't follow that you must represent my 
horrible temper in roseate sweetness, and make me a saint 
in amiability.'' 

" You cannot look at it in my light. Knowing you were 
not likely to be friends with the Jermaynes, I should have 
stayed away." 

"Nonsense! What a sort of finical morbid fellow you 
are ! . I'll venture to say, Lance, that you listened to noth- 
ing to my discredit, and would not have wrenched your 
loyal soul in even blaming me, when I was not where I 
could defend myself. And since I mean to live here, I 
must take the bull by the horns. If my neighbors have 
agreed to think me a sanguinary bandit of the Middle Ages, 
I must live down the aspersion, and show myself a nine- 
teenth century gentleman." 

Launcelot Yorke laughs. Somehow one always has to 
come around to Leighton Osborne's methods, since he will 
not go out of his way to win you. He cares nothing about 
this Twelfth Night. But he has met the Silverthomes in- 
cidentally, the young men have been over twice, and they 
two have spent an evening at Belmar. Yorke knows now 
that he will go to the ball, even if he was certain of being 
treated contemptuously. Still, Leighton Osborne is not the 
kind of man to be offered an indignity. And as for him- 
self, he is haunted day and night by the face of Virginia 
Jermayne. Still, he does not dare hope so to make his 
peace that he will ever be asked to Oakland Avenue. 
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" Grood Hugo, good dog," says Osborae presently, patting 
the brute's head. 

Yorke studies the fire and listens to the curious voices in 
the chimney. Presently he begins rather abruptly, — 

" Do you know the name of that oldest Jermayne girl 
who stood on the hill that day ? " 

"Why — no,'' indifferently. 

"It is Clyde.'' 

" Clyde ! " At the first moment he resents it. Ko doubt 
it was his grandmother's fancy. "An odd name for a 
girL" 

"Curiously appropriate," returns Lance. "I hardly 
know of another name that would fit her so well. And I 
think she evinced a good deal of courage to go against all 
the traditions of her education, and take up employment as 
she did. Galbraith was really enthusiastic about her that 
evening at Doctor Jay's. What a fine old gentleman the 
doctor is, and what a contrast to his modem son ! But I 
like Miss Jermayne the least of the three. I cannot quite 
decide what particular trait in her impresses me so, but I 
do think she could hold a grudge in a high, haughty way 
forever." 

An old fondness for subduing obstacles leaps up in Os- 
borne's soul. He means to spend the rest of his life here, 
and probably the Jermaynes will. He may happen to see a 
good deal of them presently. He resolves that Miss Clyde 
Jermayne shall not only be friends with him, but shall 
some day come a guest to his house. 

He had been at Arrochar a month. The mild weather 
had befriended him in his first undertaking, the most neces- 
sary of all. A new roof had been put on, new leads, and 
some alterations made in the tower. He had settled the 
library and two sleeping-rooms, and sent to New York for 
a lot of boxes that were in the warehouse, unearthing some 
treasures and some necessities. Yorke was to be his right- 
hand man for months to come. They drew no end of plans, 
altering them with every tramp around the estate. 

Osborne was a complex combination, as is the case with 
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most strongly marked men and women who are not domi- 
nated by one idea. He and his father had been comrades 
rather than parent and child. So far, this love had been 
the passion of his life, and after his father's sudden death, 
that came like the lightning out of a clear sky, he plunged 
into the most daring adventures, and held his life cheaply 
enough. Then he had fallen in with Yorke, who, later on, 
nursed him through a dangerous fever. It was some six 
months after this that he resolved to return home, as he 
considered the city of his uncle, the only idea of a perma- 
nent home that had ever found lodgement in his brain. 
True, he wondered a little about Arrochar. If that was 
not to be had, he would choose some pleasant place not far 
from his uncle, and settle. He was tired of roaming. His 
spirit of adventure had been satiated. He had always been 
one of fortune's favorites. Whatever he did turned to 
money. If he needed any more he could no doubt make 
it, but he was not fond of mere money-getting. He was 
generous, but not prodigal. He had kept to many of his 
father's ideals, and possessed a certain fastidiousness that 
had come down to him from his mother. That his life had 
been comparatively clean and wholesome was due largely 
to these influences. Coarseness of every kind disgusted 
him, but simplicity he honored and revered. 

His delight in the old house was unbounded. Its great 
hospitable hall, its almost gloomy library, needing both 
fire and lamplight to bring out the real mellowness and 
friendly homelikeness, quite enchanted him. There were 
old and time-stained treasures in many of the books. Others 
were a source of amusement, stilted and verbose descriptions 
of foreign countries, where he himself had been almost a 
native. And the old portraits had a rare charm, since they 
had their proper places in the Clyde and Seaton genealo- 
gies. What he would have finished by spring, and what he 
would do out of doors another summer, comprised the most 
fascinating of plans. 

The storm, which had been violent for that section, had 
spent its strength. The sun was shining in the bluest of 
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skies the next morning^ and the snow soon began to feel its 
effects. 

The first thing Osborne did after breakfast was to write 
a note of acceptance to the Silverthornes and despatch it at 
once. A tall and rather imposing Dinah in a gay turban 
ruled the kitchen, and her son, a supple young fellow, 
waited upon her and the two gentlemen; besides, there 
was a throng of workmen. Matthews and his tow-headed 
family had gone back to Delaware. 

And though Osborne often fell into reveries, or stopped 
at some point of beauty and remained for minutes motion- 
less as a statue, he was not a dreamy or contemplative man. 
Already the possessor of a fine horse, he galloped round the 
country, occasionally unearthing some romantic story of 
the war that seemed so strange to him now that time was 
levelling the many fatal points. There were curious speci- 
mens of humanity as well. Surely there was as much in- 
terest as in the wilds of Africa, especially when one had 
sometimes wearied for days of their boundlessness. 

He had the soul of the true artist, though none of its 
gifts. His conceptions of the beautiful had not come from 
any training in sBsthetics that often follows the somewhat 
conventional rules of refined society in its advancement. 
He had been so much with nature in her constant opera- 
tions, he had caught the secret of the force and intelligence 
that shaped to beauty, that refined in its transcendent 
union, that was the exemplification of a high, unerring 
power. A man of less clear judging capacity might have 
turned his back upon Arrochar and thought it hardly worth 
the money and trouble. But every knoll, every beautiful 
old tree, every suggestive clump of shrubbery, spoke to him 
in a language he had learned to trainslate readily. To have 
purchased some fine estate already in order would not have 
pleased or interested him. He was fond of activity that 
brought about apparent results. He loved to conquer, 
whether it were things animate or inanimate. 

And here his family had lived and died for generations, 
even if it was the female side. He liked the face of his 
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fine, haughty grandmother. He really admired her gen- 
erosity in marrying old Mr. Jermayne, and treating his 
son with such consideration. He wondered if it had not 
been something of a trial to have the son bring home a 
pretty young wife, — nearly all women were theoretically 
pretty to Osborne in their youth, — and have children, not 
of her blood, filling the house. That Selwyn Jermayne's 
admiration gratified her, was indeed as the incense of her 
youth, he could not know. A more modern woman, with 
lax morals and untrained desires, might not have been able 
to walk so regally through the tempting way. But it did 
not really tempt her, though she saw in him so many 
traits of the lover of her youth; while that lover himself 
had changed, grown to care more for his own comfort and 
ease, come to smile indulgently, but with a little derision, 
over the enthusiasms of the past. And a young wife less 
wrapped in self and hedged about with formalisms might 
have demanded more, might have watched with a more 
jealous care. 

But Osborne only looks at the romantic side. People in 
older and less prosaic times lived romances. It might have 
been foolish, but it was no doubt sweet. He has never had 
an overwhelming love ; he is quite sure now that his is not 
the nature for such things. But he enjoys it in other 
people, just as he enjoys a spirited picture or a bright 
novel. 

As he goes on, he finds himself rounding the elevation, 
which really is nothing more than a tolerable hill to the 
man who has been dwarfed in the shadow of mountains. 
The air is clear and mild again. The sun touches up the 
edges of everything with her wonderful primary colors. 
Trees bend with long soft sprays of midwinter bloom, white 
and jagged as if tumbled together, but with the most ex- 
quisite outlines, such flowers as never grew out of fairy 
land. The bared slope of one side is an undulating sea of 
crested waves. Feathery fragments hang from every point 
and limb. The whole earth seems glorified with last night's 
snow. 
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Up there was where she stood. " Clyde Jermayne " — he 
says it softly, but with no sentiment ; he remembers the 
clear-cut face — did it not have a kind of defiance in it? 
She thinks him a — well^ an utter barbarian! a man de- 
ficient in all delicacy of sentiment, all refinement of man- 
ners. He has always hated boorishness. He has been so 
much at the East that he is really used to excessive 
politeness that may be insincere, but is elegant all the 
same. He prides himself upon never losing the art of gen- 
tlemanliness, even when in a bad temper. He has to admit 
to himself that he is the least bit mortified, or rather taken 
aback, by the distance the Jermaynes have placed between 
them. He seized the hasty idea, from Mr. Hendley's 
beating about the bush, that they would be hangers-on if 
the least encouragement was given. That certainly has 
not been so. They have taken themselves off with a 
month's less grace than he proffered, only stipulating that 
he should not intrude upon them. He has flared up before 
even a pin-prick came. To be sure they have shamefully 
neglected the place ; but if they had no money, — and he 
begins to understand the case better, — they were forced to 
let things go. He has never wanted for money, though at 
times he has absolutely suffered for the comforts money 
could buy if it were possible to get them. And Miss 
Jermayne must have been plucky to do what she did, 
instead of taking up some of the more genteel occupations ; 
he hates the word, but it exactly expressed the dawdling 
ill-paid work of the woman who is afraid of losing caste, 
and there seem to be many unwritten laws and customs 
about here. 

He resolves to go to the Twelfth Night ball in all the 
glory of nineteenth century refinement. He has always 
made friends easily. These nice county people shall not 
taboo him. Have not the Seatons and Clydes lived in their 
midst ? and is not the old churchyard marked with some of 
them? for many of the women married and went else- 
where. He will meet these Jermaynes, and assure them 
that his birth and breeding are quite as fine and gracious 
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as their own ; and later on he will convince them that he 
had a perfect right to come back to Arrochar, and if 
there is any indebtedness, it is the five years on their side. 
Did Hendley try energetically to find him ? he wonders. 

Mr. Hendley is an honest man to his clients, but these 
people have not been used to flying around the world at 
the modern rate, and for the last two years it would have 
been difficult to unearth him in his African wilds. 
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CHAPTEB Xn 

FAOIKG THB FOB 

AMD there the stood, alone and ttOl, 

To think of what was in her will.— JOHN GOWBB. 

Glydb debates within herself for some days about the 
Twelfth Night ball. It was so delightful last winter. She 
is young; much younger in some respects than many girls 
of her age; indeed, it seems now as if most of her real 
experience had dated from that dreadful October night. 
She is fond of youthful pleasures, and the last bright 
glimpse was at Halloween when she had attained her wish. 
What could they have done without it ? It seems a kind 
of miracle every day when she thinks of it. 

She has grown accustomed to her place and its duties. 
She finds Mr. Galbraith kindly and appreciative. He has 
quite banished the little fear he had at first that there 
would be something demanded of him in the more sensi- 
tive womanly line. K he had not been so intensely sympa- 
thetic he would not have given it a second thought. But 
some fine natural reticence within the girl defines her 
sphere without any artificial restrictions. She does her 
part with the books, under the eye of the book-keeper, with 
so grave an air that he suspects her of stolidity; she is 
called upon to hold conversations with customers, and trans- 
late their views and wishes, — and in all she acquits her- 
self to the entire satisfaction of her employer. 

There is one day when Miss Galbraith comes in and 
makes a kind of friendly call. The cloth of her gown, 
the velvet, and fur are exquisite. Her small hat, with its 
cluster of plumes, is a perfection of taste that Clyde has 
never seen; or, if she has, her powers of appreciation were 
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Qot sufficiently fine to discriminate. Her gloves and boots 
are marvels. Costliness is written on everything, as a kind 
of seal, unmistakable ; yet not pretentious, for the tints are 
both rich and modest. And her whole atmosphere seems to 
exhale a high-bred, educated refinement. 

"Papa has talked about you," she says, softly and sweetly, 
but with a touch of far-off interest, as though a mediator 
were the necessary thing. " He begged me to come in, but 
I have been away, and very much engaged. I have such a 
large correspondence, and we keep up a reading circle, ex- 
changing opinions, which, of course, makes one careful and 
critical in one's judgment. Do you read much in French 
literature ? " 

"Not now," returns Clyde. "I have very little leisure." 

The gulf between them seems immeasurable. Never in 
her life has any especial difference between herself and 
other girls been brought home to Clyde. There would be 
no difference between her and Helen Randolph now. A 
little tremulous shrinking goes over Clyde, that makes her 
draw within her shell. She has never been aware before 
that she possessed so useful an appendage. 

" Papa considers you such an excellent translator," Miss 
Galbraith remarks gently. " At first when you were," she 
hesitates a brief instant for a choice of words, "undecided, 
I spoke of the possibility of finding you some translating 
to do. I wrote to a friend we have in a large publishing- 
house." 

"Thank you," Clyde replies, taking advantage of the 
slight pause. Miss Galbraith is not a rapid talker ever, 
and now there seems something like uncertainty, as if she 
was not quite sure of her ground. "I am very well satis- 
fied with this. I do not believe I should care to change 
now." 

"You could find an opening at any time. I should be 
glad to be of any service to you " — she wavers a little 
under Clyde's clear, definite glance. She has written sev- 
eral essays on the dignity of woman's labor, and is a great 
advocate of higher education. But the young women she 
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is most intimate with are painting pictures, or writing 
books, or studying medicine, or criticising art and litera- 
ture, and living for the poor. Miss Jermayne stands on 
middle ground, and shows no tendency to come up. Even 
the intangible distance of Avis Galbraith is lost upon her, 
it appears. 

"And I have been thinking that we might do a little 
reading together when I am at home," with a most delicate 
little emphasis and half smile. " That is — if you should 
have any leisure." 

"But I never do," returns Clyde, with a business-like 
brevity. "My evenings belong to my sisters at home. 
The youngest is still in school. Then, her training comes 
uppermost. You were very kind to think about it," she 
adds. 

She has laid down her pen in the middle of a business 
letter, and she glances at it indifferently, but Miss Gal- 
braith's eyes follow hers. She is not especially busy this 
morning, but the daughter of luxury remembers that she 
is paid for her labor, and feels that she, who has so much 
leisure, must not waste the other's time. 

" I wish you would call on us," she says, rising. " Mamma 
would be very glad to see you, and when I am home I am 
quite musical. We might spend a pleasant evening." 

"Thank you," Clyde says again, rising, and they bid each 
other adieu. 

The clerk does not take up her pen. She leans her head 
down on her hand, and some vague ideas float through her 
brain. Miss Galbraith is not quite as she was the first 
evening Clyde saw her ; and there has been a slight suspi- 
cion of patronage that Clyde angrily resents. She need not 
have come. Is Mr. Galbraith not satisfied, that he asked 
his daughter to drop in and suggest the translating ? A 
flush overspreads her face, and for an instant her lip 
quivers. 

Avis is in the next room. The door is shut between. 

" She may do very well for a clerk, papa," the small, re- 
fined lady is saying; "but she is the most difficult person 
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to get on with that I ever met. She seemed to give me a 
little pinch everywhere. I cannot quite make you under- 
stand; but about the translating^ the reading, and even 
when I asked her to come to us, it was just as if she had 
nipped me with her fingers. She has a fine face. I couldn't 
help thinking how Frank Reade would like modelling it. Of 
course we do not quite know how to take these people yet, 
and she is in a rather abnormal position. And,'' with her 
pretty smile, "we are not ^ simpatica.^ '^ 

"Well, I am rather glad you are not going to beguile my 
good clerk away from me," says her father heartily. " She 
suits me to a dot." 

" There is no doubt something in the training. She has 
been alone here, with you men, until she is brief and busi- 
ness-like. Yet it « a pity, unless she accepts the anom- 
alous destiny which I am afraid will come to business 
women." 

Mr. Gkdbraith laughs. 

They are all surprised at home when Clyde declines the 
Twelfth Night festivities. It has been hard. It is not 
altogether that Miss Gralbraith will be there, though that 
would make her curiously nervous ; but she has looked at 
the gulf between herself and the daughters of leisure until 
it is a wide, steady-flowing, forbidding stream. She will 
not even venture to cross it. Mrs. Randolph, as usual, will 
chaperone the two girls, and they have their pretty gowns. 

Betty protests vehemently. 

" Clyde is quite right," declares Mrs. Jermayne, impres- 
sively. "I am very glad to see you so sensible about it," 
she continues, turning to her eldest daughter. " You have 
put yourself in a different position, and there may be peo- 
ple to"— 

" I will not stir a step ! " cries Betty. " If any one dares 
to be hateful to Clyde, who is the best and bravest of us 
all ! " and she runs around to Clyde, presses her in two fond, 
warm arms, and kisses her vehemently. 

"No one will be hateful to her, I hope," says Mrs. Jer- 
mayne loftily, still leaving room to suspect there might be 
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some ground for the indignity. " It is the little intangible 
things, the being passed by when others are chosen, the 
wall-flower part assigned to you, that shows the change in 
esteem. We cannot turn the world over to suit our altered 
circumstances. And if Clyde had chosen some intellectual 
employment, she would not have any need to hold herself 
aloof. But having made her election, she must abide by it. 
For my sake I prefer that she does not expose herself to 
the altered opinions." 

Betty flares up angrily. 

"Mamma is right,'' rejoins Clyde almost bitterly. 
"There would be small pin-pricks that I should hate! 
Not from our dear old friends, of course. But having 
taken my stand, I must defend myself against its infelici- 
ties by not braving them." 

« I am glad to see you display so much regard for the 
usages of society," appends her mother approvingly. 

There is quite a tempest in Oakland Avenue, but Clyde 
rules it, and will not allow the storm to disturb their home 
comfort. She insists that the two girls shall go, and when 
the evening comes, arranges their laces and flowers, and 
begs Betty to carry the pretty lace handkerchief that 
Grandmother Jermayne left her, among other things, for 
her name. So they go away with Mrs. Randolph, Mr. 
Parke looking well satisfied, as he takes Betty's hand to 
lead her out to the carriage and settles her with a care that 
seems delightful to the girl. Then Clyde, Cinderella-like, 
sits in the ashes of her girl-life. Yes, she has made her 
election, and the result is bitter. To be useful in the 
world ! Ah, it ought not to be quite so hard. 

Launcelot Yorke has had ten minds not to go a step, but 
of course he has relented, or at least been carried off ; and 
as they are jogging along the uneven road, every pulse 
within him quickens at the thought of seeing that rose-and- 
cream Virginia Jermayne, of hearing her soft flowing voice, 
with the peculiar accents that linger like some exquisite 
chord of music ; and dancing with her, that is certainly 
the deliciousness of motion, the harmony of all beautiful 
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imaginings. The decision not being Ms, he gives himself 
no further responsibility. 

So the two gentlemen are ushered into the hospitable 
mansion where the Christmas greens and holly berries are 
still on the walls. There are two young Silverthomes, 
Grerald in the Brentford Bank, and Gus who is his father's 
adjutant, a pleasant, rather indolent young man, and Miss 
Isabel, the last of four daughters, the others having been 
comfortably launched into matrimony. 

The new-comers are welcomed by the hostess. Several 
of the guests have met Osborne of Arrochar, as they begin 
to designate him. He looks every inch a gentleman, from 
the rather crisp, short-cropped, curling chestnut hair to th^ 
polished boots that incase his well-shaped feet. Yorke is 
really the handsomer, but certainly Mr. Osborne may claim 
a distinguished air. 

They have been dancing, and now a new set of quadrilles 
are forming. Yorke wanders around. Ah, some one has 
Virginia — of course he did not expect she stood in a cor- 
ner waiting for him. How extraordinarily she does dance. 
No one can compare with her in gracefulness. She is bal- 
ancing to corners when their eyes meet — he has been try- 
ing to compel her gaze, and believes it is his own occult 
power; but it is mere accident that she raises her slow- 
moving eyes. 

She smiles, with an undeniably glad air of recognition, 
and he is happy. 

When her partner leads her to her seat, he follows. 
There are several young men he has met before, and he 
pauses to exchange greetings. Meanwhile, the seat beside 
her becomes vacant. There is no chair on the other hand, 
so he has her a prisoner. 

"I ought not to speak to you,'' she says, with a soft, 
quite indescribable intonation. 

" Oh, the feud is between the Osbomes arid the Jer- 
maynes, and a neutral party ought to be the pacificator. 
I have a long story to tell you, and you mtcst forgive me. 
I should not try to exist any longer without your smile. I 
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should be found face downward in the creek^ a proof of my 
undying purpose.'' 

Virginia smiles at that moment with tender beguilement. 
It is no coquetry, for she has no purpose of havoc in it. 

" And the next dance ? " 

<< The Lancers. Oh, I am engaged," with such a piteous^ 
entreating expression that he cannot forbear smiling as 
well. " And I will give you the next, only I did promise 
it to somebody — I can't remember " — 

^< Perhaps he will forget, too. I shall watch for you, and 
take you as soon as you are done." 

" Yes," she answers as her new partner comes. 

But they do not dance afterward. They find a little 
nook, and talk matters over. He learns that they looked 
for him in vain, that it was some time before they knew 
he was Mr. Osborne's friend, and then Betty was very 
angry. 

" Were you ? " he asks. 

<* Well — I wished you had come. You were so enter- 
taining. And, after all, it is nicer at Oakland Avenue. 
People do come in, you know. It is not so dull and dis- 
mal and far off. I do not believe any of us would be will- 
ing to go back to Arrochar. Are you staying there ? Do 
you like it ? " 

^' Yes. I have a six months' engagement in a sort of 
general improvement and beautifying capacity. By next 
July, you will not know Arrochar. You will not call it 
dismal then." 

" Do you like Mr. Osborne ? " she asks simply. 

" Like him ! Well, he is simply magnificent ! I was in 
Africa with him." 

"Africa!" Virginia is dumfounded that any one be- 
sides Stanley should ever come alive out of African wilds. 

" When you have summered and wintered with any one, 
the old adage admits that you are qualified to pass an 
opinion on Mm. You see, you didn't know him at all; — 
and there were some rather unfortunate circumstances 
— he stands there talking to Archie Kensett." 
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Virginia takes a long look. Then she very deliberately 
scans Yorke's face. That is handsomer, and the mustache 
is perfect. She likes darker men. 

" I do not believe he can dance as delightfully as you 
do," she says gravely, as if dancing was the supreme test 
of a man's character. 

He laughs, in a gay, satisfied fashion. Just now it is 
nothing more serious than dancing. 

"I wonder if you would object to meeting him?" he 
asks, with a tempting sort of suggestiveness. 

" Why, no." She turns her large-lidded eyes full upon 
him. " I suppose Betty would, and Clyde ; " she appends 
meditatively. 

"They are both here ? " inquiringly. 

"No, only Betty." 

He rises and she follows slowly. He just places her soft 
fingers on his arm and leads her out to the hall. It seems 
to him these houses are at least half devoted to the hall. 

The introduction ensues. Mr. Osborne is courtly and 
gracious. The threads of his long beard gleam in the lamp- 
light in all their shades of color, and Virginia remarks that 
his hand is soft and shapely. Mrs. Osborne Jermayne had 
handsome hands, but she cannot quite decide whether his 
deserve that appellation. 

Then Yorke carries her off for some dancing. 

" Miss Jermayne is very handsome," he says to Kensett 
as his eyes follow the two. 

"Oh, that's Virginia," says young Kensett. "She was 
only a little girl last year. What a trick they have of 
growing up and confusing you. Miss Betty is somewhere. 
Haven't you really met them yet ? How queer when 
you " — 

"They left Arrochar while I was still in New York," 
explains Mr. Osborne.. 

Then Mr. Silverthome brings up Mr. Eandolph. The 
feeling is gaining ground that Mr. Osborne will be an ac- 
quisition to the neighborhood, and that it is high time 
something was done to preserve the fine old estate. Be- 
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sides they remember some of his ancestors, and they talk 
of Miss Seaton when she was a little girl, and at the time 
of her marriage to Mr. Osborne, his grandfather. He is 
not without a record. Just now he feels rather proud to be 
well connected. But he is disappointed that Miss Jer- 
mayne herself is not present. 

Leighton Osborne is one of the events of the evening. 
If he is a little bored he does not show it. People do in a 
certain way interest him, and this assemblage would seem 
of more importance if the one girl he came fully resolved to 
impress were present. 

Parke Randolph finds Betty. He has been considering 
this step for the last fifteen minutes, and believes it a wise 
one. 

"I wish you would consent to be introduced to Mr. 
Osborne," he says with gentle persuasiveness and pleading 
eyes. 

" I ? '' Betty seems to grow taller, and her eyes flash, 
while the cherry lips curve disdainfully. 

*' My dear child," and his voice is gravely sweet, and has 
in it a curious strand of desire now that amounts almost to 
authority, "I think you ought. He seems a really fine, 
cultivated, broad-natured man, without that reprehensible 
radicalism." He has won Mr. Randolph by admitting a 
pride of ancestry. "And — after all — we are a civilized 
people, a Christian people I hope. Feuds savor of the dark 
ages." 

"I do not care what they savor of," laughs Betty defi- 
antly. " We shall keep ours with the Osbomes." 

But it is carrying war into the enemy's camp when the 
Osborne promenades up and down the hall with Miss Vir- 
ginia. They are really a striking couple. There is in this 
a latent suggestion that the two branches of Arrochar may 
not forever remain at enmity. 

And Betty has been captured by Mr. Yorke, and com- 
pelled to listen to his defence. She is very angry, and she 
looks piquant enough in a passion. Yorke explains in a 
manly fashion. He liked them all so much at Halloween. 
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And the first time he came he had no intention of entering 
the house, but he could not explain to Mr. Silverthome, 
and almost before he knew, he had trespassed. 

"And you listened to what we said about him without 
ever making a sign," she cries indignantly. "Perhaps 
you '' — 

"No, you do not believe I am a tale-bearer ! '' 

Something in the face challenges her. It is honorable, 
steadfast, brave. She knows she likes him. She felt 
disappointed when he did not come. Still, she will not 
concede. 

" So for as I can remember, none of you said anything 
that might not be repeated,'' he resumes qmetly. "We 
scarcely discussed or referred to Osborne. And he would 
be the last one to desire that loyalty to him— if you 
knew him as well as I do, you could not help admir- 
ing and being loyal to him — should interfere with any 
friendship of mine. Why, I think if 1 were intimate with 
the worst enemy he had, he would never raise a finger to 
prejudice me against him, or abridge my liberty of choice. 
I only wish it could have been different, and that you knew 
him well. Even now I cannot understand what it was 
about. He did not call on your mother that day the ap- 
pointment was made, I know. But he is rather soft-hearted. 
I think he was afraid to face a woman with any such deci- 
sion, though you must all admit that he was right enough. 
Reverse the case" — 

Betty waves her hand imperiously. "We will not talk 
about it," she returns, with crushing dignity. 

" That is a woman's way of looking at it. That is why 
men and women can never really discuss business. As 
soon as an important point comes up you want to waive 
it. Now I will admit that Osborne is sometimes quick and 
hot-headed, and there might have been more prudence used. 
The point is, he was standing on his rights. I think that 
little lawyer put it in some shape that he did not like, and 
he, Hendley, may have presented a rather distorted ver- 
sion." 
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Betty's face is scarlet. "What we judge from^ what 
we know/' says she defiantly, "did not come from Mr. 
Hendley." 

"From that wretched Matthews, then ! He was ready 
enough to blame your mother in his efforts to shield him- 
self. He was awfully insolent to Osborne at first, and 
servile at the last." 

" It was not Matthews," with cold incisiveness. " How 
we became aware of Mr. Osborne's true opinions I cannot 
inform you, but it was through neither of these sources. 

" Well, he has changed them materially. Of course he 
felt a little sore that more vigorous efforts had not been 
made to find him earlier. And he has no — no sort of un- 
kindly feeling," stammers Yorke. " He understands that 
it would not have been fair for you to spend your money 
keeping the place in order when he might return at any 
time." 

Betty stands very straight and still. Her brown eyes 
only grow more intensely brown. 

"I wish I could make you see him as he is;" and 
Torke's lips compress under the line of mustache. 

" As you think he is," says Betty aggravatingly. 

"I have had a very good chance to know him thor- 
oughly." How awfully obstinate this piquant, cherry- 
lipped girl can be ! " And I am certain he would hear any 
one in his own defence." 

"Well, I have heard you in his defence," replies Betty, 
turning away. 

"And you condemn us both. There is, then, no place, or 
opportunity of re-instatement, though we repent in sack- 
cloth and ashes. Well, I am truly sorry, I liked you all 
very much. I was certainly to blame, coming under false 
colors in that way. I have done all a man can do toward 
making the amende honorable" 

He bows with dignity. There is something finer in his 
face than sullen insistence, the bravery of a man who 
accepts his fate, but who is not resigned to it. 

She ha^ been unjust. Her conscience pricks her. She 
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remembers too easily how very carefully Torke guarded 
the conversation about Osborne so that they might have 
little to regret. She likes the stand he has taken about 
his friend. Just as he turns she puts out a little way the 
plump, dimpled hand, and the fingers have such a concilia- 
tory droop that he catches them in his. 

" So you will allow me to say farewell for the last time. 
Are we never to speak again — to pass each other coldly 
by'' — 

"The quarrel was not between i«," admits Betty, soft- 
ening. 

"Not when I came in surreptitiously, gratifying my 
enormous curiosity ? But I can express no more contrition 
than I have already." 

" We will forgive yow," concedes Betty with a grand air. 
Then the two walk on. 

"I wish your sister, Miss Jermayne, was here," he ven- 
tures. 

"Well, you need not. Clyde is the backbone of the 
family. If she had been here, I should not have done such 
a foolish, inconsequent thing as to quarrel and make up 
again. I am ashamed of myself ! But when you had been 
dancing around with Virginia, who never has any mind of 
her own, and thinks there is only one good in the world — 
present pleasure — why, it seemed awkward. And when 
even we had danced together at the Randolphs' " — 

"The regulations of polite society are excellent," says 
Torke. "Without them we should no doubt tear each 
other's eyes out, but after considerations convince us that 
we should greatly disfigure the world at large." 

There is a movement now towards the supper-room. 
Mr. Randolph comes for Betty, Mr. Osborne takes in Miss 
Silverthome. Virginia throws over a fair-haired young 
man for Launcelot Yorke, and the repast to him is nectar 
and ambrosia. He tells himself that he is not in love with 
this scarcely more than child, but that she is like a draught 
of some sweet, drowsy Eastern wine. She has not a parti- 
cle of Betty's sharpness or resentment, she is so harmo- 
nious, easy, and agreeable. 
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Afterward, there is more dancing. Mr. Osborne becomes 
quite well acquainted with his neighbors, as befits a county 
gentleman. He has seen so much of the world, come in 
contact with so great a variety of character, that he looks 
upon them with the tolerance of experience as well as 
good nature. In the main he enjoys variety. He has no 
desire to stretch people upon a Procrustean bed. There 
is a charm in the fine simplicity, in the formal sense of 
honor, in their very narrowness and content with their own 
methods, though he would not care to adopt them. The 
atmosphere about them is restful, and he has had quite 
enough of racketing about. He is content to settle down 
at Arrochar. 

The evening has been a success certainly, but it has not 
brought him the triumph he meant it should. Still, he is 
a man of large patience in certain ways. He means that 
Clyde Jermayne shall some time meet him and acknowl- 
edge his rights. The talk he has had with Mr. Gralbraith 
gives him an insight into her character, he thinks. He 
admires her bravery, and it will be entertaining to com- 
bat her prejudices. And he honors them for not accept- 
ing any thing at his hands. He even understands Mr. 
Hendley better for this evening^s experience, and appre- 
ciates the anxiety under which he labored. Still, nothing 
distracts his sense of certain right in the case. 

So the gauntlet is fairly thrown down. The verdict is 
not unfavorable to Leighton Osborne. 

"Everybody will like him," admits Betty ruefully, the 
next morning, as she is giving Clyde her breakfast and 
talking over the evening. " And he is a fine, manly-look- 
ing person, with the sort of air that convinces you he 
knows what he is about, and how to get what he wants 
without being aggressive or unpleasant, Virginia went 
down to him, of course; but I wouldn't be introduced. 
Why, he has even charmed the Eandolphs. He and Mr. 
Parke had a long talk. All the gentlemen seemed to enjoy 
him very much, and the Newkirke girls were delighted. 
He did not dance, but he promenaded with them and Miss 
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Galbraith. She is so — what adjective can describe her ? ^' 
and Betty wrinkles both brow and nose. " She seems to 
hold people off, to consider and inspect them as if they 
must be all defined before she could venture to say she ap- 
proved them. She is very learned, of course, but I am afraid 
I do not like her. And you will be ashamed of me, Clyde, 
I know, but I did about half make up with Mr. Yorke. 
He taotdd explain and apologize. Well, the whole thing 
was rather ridiculous. I was mortally afraid I had said 
some horrid things about Mr. Osborne, but if I did, he 
would not admit them. Altogether the evening was de- 
lightful And everybody asked about you." 

"I am outside of it all," answers Clyde bitterly. Some- 
how she is pleasure-loving enough to be stirred by the 
thought of the delight, the bright faces, the music and 
dancing. Is courage to do what one's conscience says is 
right rewarded in this fashion ? 

"I can't see why you should be," declares Betty earnestly. 
" It is brave in you, Clyde, to shoulder the burden of us 
all ; to make it possible for us to keep a home of our own. 
And you do not imagine it could have made a difference to 
our own friends who know the whole story. Mr. Galbraith 
talked to me about you : he is very enthusiastic, and thinks 
you splendid, though I don't remember that he used that 
girl's word," and Betty laughs. 

Clyde will not argue the point. If all the world were like 
the Eandolphs and Mr. Galbraith, — she could make head- 
way with Mrs. Galbraith, she feels assured ; but this dainty, 
high-bred daughter ! She has never argued the point to 
her own satisfaction. Why what is praiseworthy in a son 
should be reprehensible in a daughter, puzzles her. Her 
mother represents a larger world than Betty is aware of. 
Even in Brentford there are castes and discriminations 
among working women themselves. And when she has 
this kind of isolated feeling, she hates Leighton Osborne 
bitterly. 

But Betty does not taste that in the good-by kiss. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

A LOVEB 

'* Wb cannot kindle when we will, 
Tbe fire that In the heart resides ; 
The spirit bloweth and is still, 
In mystery our soul abides.*' 

Ip Virginia's descriptions are much less satisfactory 
than Betty's, she is still supremely content. She has seen 
Mr. Yorke, and he is quite as delightful as ever. They 
have made up good friends, though she really does not 
understand what he did that was so terrible. And in six 
months they will see a good deal of him. In the summer 
there are croquet parties and walks and picnics to fa- 
vorite groves. 

Down in Betty's warm heart, there is a curious disturb- 
ance. Will this step of Clyde's really array her against 
any opinion that is worth keeping ? Is Clyde growing 
morbid and sensitive ? Last summer they went about in 
often-washed muslin gowns, and this change in their cir- 
cumstances must have cast an impending shadow ; but still 
they were light-hearted and happy. Why are they differ- 
ent when they did not own Arrochar then ? She cannot 
understand the intricacies of the case, she does not half 
believe in them. But if Clyde is going to be miserable 
and hurt when she has followed out her own desires, what 
can help her ? What part of the burden can she, Betty, 
bear? 

Time opens her eyes and sharpens her senses. She hears 
incidentally that there has been a small dinner at the 
Newkirkes', and the Arrochar gentlemen were present. 
Then there is an elegant mtcsicale at the Galbraiths', with 
two quite famous singers from New York. The Jermaynes 
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are leffc completely out of these. But Osborne has resolved 
to make a round of neighborhood pleasures. Somewhere^ 
he may stumble upon Clyde Jermayne. He is so used to 
compassing his desires that he has an abiding faith in this 
coming to pass. 

He is curiously interested in Miss Galbraith, and music 
is one of his delights. That, too, is a link towards Miss 
Clyde, who seems a mysteriously hidden personage. He 
would not for his life venture upon an inquiry about her. 

But Yorke is tremendously discontented. If it were not 
for the engrossing interest in all the plans and changes at 
Arrochar, he would throw up the whole thing and betake 
himself elsewhere. But he has promised Osborne, who es- 
teems it a pleasure to make some return on the old score. 
As if any human being would have gone off and left a sick 
man to die among savages ! There is nothing in that to 
burden a man with gratitude. Well — he does like Os- 
borne, in a curious fashion. They make a pretence of dis- 
agreeing, and of having widely different opinions, but they 
generally come to the same conclusion in the end. 

And Yorke is confident that Osborne is just as ready to 
hold out the hand of amity to these Jermaynes as he could 
wish him to be. 

" With him, it is pure desire to triumph over something 
that tries to thwart him," Yorke muses to himself; "and 
with me it is pleasure in their society. Virginia is such a 
comfortable entertainment to a man, and Miss Betty is 
sauce piqiiante. But I don't see that the making up at the 
ball amounted to much," and he sighs grimly. "One 
never meets them anywhere, even by walking out. How 
can they keep themselves so within doors ? " 

He has occasionally gone through Oakland Avenue at 
odd hours. No one sits by the parlor windows. No one 
runs in and out. What can they do with themselves ? 

It is an extremely mild winter, and work at Arrochar 
progresses rapidly. The interior is being altered a little, 
and renovated a good deal, but the old features are pre- 
served for the flavor of antiquity it gives, and because 
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Osborne really likes it. But as rooms get finished they 
take on a rather foreign air. And when the treasures are 
added, you might almost fancy yourself in the very abode 
of Orientalism. Such hangings, such cabinets of all manner 
of curiosities. The senior Mr. Silverthome is delighted, 
being quite an expert in East Indian and Moorish antiqui- 
ties. Several gentlemen come over of an evening, to play 
chess and smoke Turkish pipes, and compliment Osborne 
on his fine taste. 

" That is due to Yorke," he declares. " He can do any- 
thing, from irrigating a desert to furnishing a drawing- 
room.'' 

If the Jermaynes go out little in general society, it is 
not because they are neglected or misanthropic, but ex- 
tremely busy. Betty seems in great demand with the 
Eandolphs. Virginia has to spend more time with her 
mother, in fact has become quite accustomed to the light 
and the warmth upstairs, and the evenings are enjoyed in 
the sitting-room. They really miss very little now, though 
they may long for the added expanse in summer. There 
seems an unwonted air of interest about the house; cer- 
tainly, Betty finds her hands full. And never have they 
fared better for choice fruit and delicacies. 

** The Randolphs really have adopted us,'' says Margie, 
" and it is just delightful to be adopted." 

Clyde understands what it means. How they will ever 
manage without Betty, she cannot divine, but she intends 
that nothing shall interfere. Is Betty really obtuse ? She 
likes Bandolph very much, but there is something more 
satisfactory in Virginia's outspoken preference. 

There comes one evening when Parke Bandolph remains 
to supper, on Betty's half-laughing invitation. Mrs. Jer- 
mayne comes down, and afterward they have several games 
of whist; then, somehow, they seem to get dispersed. 
Margie is behind with her lessons — when, indeed, is 
she not behind ? but the game has made it later than 
usuaL 

" Send Virginia up to read to me a little while," says 
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Mrs. Jennayne. " Playing has made me nnusually wake- 

Betty goes down in all innocence. And then the two 
are left alone. There have been many times at Randolph 
Court when he could have put his question to Betty, but 
there was some fine, insurmountable objection, as if he was 
taking an undue advantage. That he had a right to be im- 
patient never occurs to him. She has given him no special 
encouragement; indeed, until after he spoke, how could 
she know ? and he does not expect her to lay her delicacy 
at his very feet. Later on, he might watch for signs of 
love, but now he would have deemed himself guilty of a 
crime, if he sought to make her betray her secret by some 
inopportune word or look. 

She comes so near that he trembles, and feels the quick 
rush of blood through his pulses. He has held his secret 
so tenderly, taking it out by stealth and restoring it to its 
hiding-place as a miser might his treasure, that even now, 
though it hovers about him as some intangible atmosphere, 
he is almost dumb. In what words can he clothe it for her 
ears ? How make it delightful for her acceptance ? how 
put into it the tenderness of his soul, of his whole lifetime ? 
For no other girl or woman has ever stirred his heart. 

**I wonder what you are thinking of?" Betty cries 
abruptly. "We were so gay a moment ago. Did the rest 
take with them all the interest, and are we left dumb ? " 

" I am thinking of you." He rises and comes to stand 
beside her chair. He almost reaches down for her hand. 

"Am I such a solemn subject ? " 

If she would glance up she could read it all, and her eyes 
would encourage or debar. 

" You are a sacred subject to me," he replies reverentially. 
" Betty, you are the dearest thing the world holds for me. 
I love you. I want you for my wife. Ever since that 
Halloween night I have been quite sure of myself. But I 
would not hurry you. Your mother has known " — 

Betty springs up, and he cannot resist catching her in his 
arms. She is so near, so sweet. 
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<^01i/' she cries with a kind of passionate pain, ^'do not 
say anything more ! I was not thinking of suoh a thing 
when I bantered you. I am ashamed " — 

" But you will think of it now." He draws her closer — 
possession is so sweet, even to the grave student-like man. 
'^ I do not mean that you must answer me now, a woman can- 
not know her own soul in a moment, and you are so young. 
But this you can be certain of, that I shall love you all my 
life long, that I shall care for you with the utmost tender- 
ness, that I shall shield you from all sorrow, and trouble, 
and perplexity. All yours shall be mine. And you need 
a strong arm to protect you through the coming years.'* 

"But what could you do with us all?" Betty asks, 
moved more by that proffer than the confession of love for 
herself. 

"I should not be troubled," he says with a confidence 
grateful to the girl, if all untried. "Your mother needs a 
son. And I never had any sisters. A man requires these 
ties to round out his life. Betty ? " — 

" Oh," the girl exclaims tremulously, " I am afraid. I have 
not been — we have had no lovers," she admits innocently. 
"There is nothing to judge by, but — yes — I must be 
honest and say it, I am afraid I do not want to marry " — 
she pauses — how can she stab him by pointing the sentence 
with a pronoun ? 

" My dear child, it is natural that you should shrink from 
the responsibility of that grave and irrevocable step. There 
will be time to think of it, to get accustomed to it. Just 
now it is the first step, the first lesson. I must teach you 
to love me." 

Bettini Jermayne is bewildered beyond measure. She is 
so ignorant. They have lived such secluded lives, they 
have had so few intimacies with girls. This is not the 
love of stories, yet as she feels the trembling arm about 
her, who shall say he is not impassioned? One cannot 
trust these extravagant descriptions to the letter. She is 
not like any one she has ever found, so far, in the pages of 
fiction. Only, it does not seem to have quite the toie ring 
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of supreme joy. If she could tell Clyde and have her 
judgment ! 

" Oh, wait, wait ! '^ she cries in startled vehemence. "I 
cannot answer you to-night, and I must be sure." 

"You shall have plenty of time, my dearest one," he 
says in a tone of such indescribable tenderness that it 
smites her to the heart. "But I felt you had a right to 
know, I wanted to be welcomed as your accepted lover. I 
wanted the privilege of being the dearest to you, of coming 
into your life in the one sacred relation above all others." 

He bends and kisses her forehead. There is a strange 
flutter in all her pulses. Something that in his precise way 
of thinking belongs to the later period of courtship, might 
win her entirely now, if used, but it would not be generous 
to so sweet and tender a blossom as a woman's love. 

He obeys the almost imperceptible motion and lets her 
go. Ah, he cannot do without some assurance. 

"Tou do care for me ? " he ventures under his breath. 

"I care a great deal," she says frankly. " You have been 
80 generous and thoughtfol for us — who could help it? 
But I must know if it is the right kind of love before I 
answer." 

"Yes. But it will be," he returns confidently. "Iti« 
new and strange to you now, you could not have an answer 
prepared beforehand. You are too pure, too simply honest 
to dream of such matters before their time." 

He knows her life, her outward life at least. And though 
his ideas may be narrow, and no doubt falling into disuse, 
like so many of the fine old beliefs, he feels it would be a 
blot on his dearest treasure to have tried on other loves, 
to have been kissed, to have had looks, tones, and caressing 
words showered upon her, that no woman has a right to 
accept, save from an affianced lover. If she had loved, and 
the object proved unworthy, nay, even if she had been 
deceived by beguilements false as fascinating, he could 
pity and forgive and still love. But modem flirtations he 
thoroughly despises. And he is glad his bright, cheerful, 
daisy-like sweetheart is so fine and purely white in her 
souL 
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Betty stands undecided, drawing long breaths. Some- 
thing intangible rises in her inmost being, but whether it 
is protest or coming approval, she cannot decide. She has 
had no ideal of a lover, while she has admired this and 
that hero of romance. And ever since the evening thej 
heard of Osborne's return she has recognized the fact in a 
common-sense practical way that it would be an excellent 
thing for the family if she and Clyde were married, and 
that many of the girls of their age are in homes of their 
own, that the next younger class like Virginia are having 
lovers. Marriage does seem the crown and seal of any 
woman's life. 

Then Parke Eandolph bethinks himself that his inter- 
view with her has been long enough, that they are not quite 
acknowledged lovers. 

Betty opens the door to the adjoining room. 

<<Mr. Eandolph is going," she announces. 

Clyde and Margie rise and exchange a few sentences with 
the good-night. But the lessons are not quite finished. 
Betty returns and drops into an arm-chair to think, she 
imagines, but all is a dreamy chaos. Then her mother's 
bell arouses her. She gets a pitcher of fresh water and a 
few crackers and grapes, and goes upstairs. 

"I thought you never were coming, Betty," declares her 
mother fretfully. 

" Mr. Randolph has just gone " — 

" He went some time ago, I heard him. You and Clyde 
have been gossiping," and the tone is one of deep injury. 

'< Oh, no, mamma. It was the lessons and Margie. I was 
just sitting there, lazily — why, I do not believe I was even 
thinking," roused at once to the realization that she has not 
made the slightest advance in the momentous subject. 

There follows a silence, while Betty is placing articles 
about in their usual nightly order. 

" I did think, Betty," says Mrs. Jermayne, in a delicately 
.reproachful tone, *'that you would have a confidence for 
me. Surely your mother has the first right ? " 

^ Oh mamma ! " Betty stands still, poised upon the toe 
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of the foot that was to take the next step. Her attitude is 
full of grace and surprise, as if it was a guess whether she 
would fly or remain. Her face is a study in its soft, rich 
color ; a long breath moves her chest, and even stirs her 
eyes, that glance at the door, but really see nothing. 

" Mr. Eandolph did speak, I am certain," says the elder, 
in an emphatic tone. 

" Oh, did you know ?" — is the matter more serious than 
Betty imagines ? 

"Know? Of course I knew. Do you suppose a gentle- 
man with the Randolph blood in his veins would so far 
forget what was due to propriety, if young Newkirke did ! " 
She still holds a little resentment at not being considered 
first in that highly reprehensible affair. " Mr. Randolph 
spoke to me when I was staying at the Court for permis- 
sion to address you at a proper time. And again this 
evening, he explained his intentions. And — you are en- 
gaged, Betty ? '' 

"I do not know, mamma," answers Betty slowly, like 
one in a dream. " It is so — strange, I was not thinking of 
any such conclusion " — she hardly knows what word will 
most truly end her sentence. 

"Betty, you are obtuse. What do you suppose Parke 
Randolph has been coming for, and why have you been 
asked over to the Court so frequently ? Not for Clyde's 
sake, or Virginia's. And I am sure you cannot hesitate a 
moment. Some of the best Virginian blood, an educated 
and refined gentleman, with none of the modem obnoxious 
tendencies ; chivalrous, tender, respectful, and with suffi- 
cient income to keep you in a comfortable position. The 
kind of man I should appreciate for a son, and since Clyde's 
unlucky bravado, the most fortunate thing that could have 
occurred. It will serve to re-instate us ; not that the family 
could really be degraded by what one member wilfully chose 
todo" — 

"0 mamma, you must not blame Clyde," Betty inter- 
rupts with tender, yet insistent entreaty. " It was very 
noble of her to stand in the fore-front, and take so much of 
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the burden on herself when we have no brothers. What 
could we have done ? " 

"There would have been a way provided," returns Mrs. 
Jermayne with serene loftiness. " Even for Clyde's sake, 
since you are so considerate of her, your marriage will be a 
most excellent step. And I do hope, Betty, after all the 
encouragement Mr. Randolph has had, after the apparent 
preference on your part, the very evident tokens of your 
admiration for him, you are not going to turn into that 
shockingly reprehensible thing — a flirt.'' And now the 
mother's tone is severely virtuous. 

Betty is so confused. Has she encouraged him ? 

" I like him very much," she admits, rather tremulously. 

" That is sufficient for the present. Girls in my day were 
not expected to make capital of their love before they were 
engaged. It is a very bold, unwomanly practice. And you 
must not allow Clyde to fill your head with her pernicious 
notions. I want one daughter in whom I can take some 
comfort." 

" Oh, mamma ! " Betty comes over and kisses her. " You 
are unjust to Clyde. And she admires Mr. Randolph so 
much. Why, I am sure she would like me to marry him. 
But, there are so many sides of it to consider." 

Mrs. Jermayne waves her hand. " Do not consider now," 
she entreats. " Let me have one comfortable night's rest 
in the belief that you, at least, will be a credit to the Bour- 
dillons." 

It certainly must be the Jermayne blood that can so step 
over the bars of traditionary respectability, that is not firm 
in its faith to the good old beliefs. 

Margie is going up to bed, whither Virginia has betaken 
herself some time before. Both girls look about the house 
a little, and lock up, see that Yen has set nothing on fire in 
the shed, with her beloved, consolatory pipe, and then they 
wend their way to their own cosey apartment. 

Both are curiously silent. Presently Betty begins to 
fidget. She certainly cannot sleep until the matter is 
confessed. 
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^^What do jou imagine brought Mr. Baudolpli here?'' 
Betty asks in a voice that tells Clyde, admits the reasoni 
as welL 

"O Betty — did he — has he asked you to marry him?" 
and Clyde's eyes are full of an eager, wavering light 

"Clyde," she lingers with a strange solemnity, "I never 
thought of that He was such a good friend to us all. He 
comforted mamma. I do not believe I can explain " — and 
she knits her brow in perplexity. 

"He loves you sol" cries Clyde, thinking of the lover 
only, and the shadow that would darken all his life if the 
hope went suddenly out of it. 

" Has he told you as well as mamma, and saved me to the 
very last ? " asks Betty, rather piqued. 

"No, he never told me. He is by far too delicate to 
suggest such a thing. But I saw it in his face Halloween 
night It was just a glimpse, as he looked at you. Oh, 
Betty, it is indescribable ! — it was a transfiguration, if you 
can imagine such a thing ! I thought you must turn and 
intercept it, by that kind of intuition people have some- 
times. And I have seen it since. Then his voice has such 
an exquisite cadence when he speaks to you, and when he 
pronounces your name he lingers over it as if it was rarely 
sweet to say." 

Clyde is strangely excited. Her eyes are dreamy and 
limpid. Her color wavers curiously — it is rose red, then 
softens to a delicious pink, and her voice seems all a-trem- 
ble with emotion. Her smile, too, has a tender beseech- 
ingness. Why does she, Betty, feel so unstirred by the 
knowledge of 

" What some have found so sweet " ? 

"Oh, Betty, you do love him ? " she asks eagerly. 

"I do not know." Betty sits down on the edge of the 
bed and clasps her hands about her knees. " I do not love 
any one else — of course. I do not seem to know or under- 
stand,'' and the brows are drawn together. "I like him 
better than the Silverthomes — or the Eensetts, or Archie 
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Seymour. And lie does suit mamma so completely. Bnl^ 
oh, Clyde, ought I to marry ? Who will keep house and 
look after you all, unless — yes — we could all stay to- 
gether ! I couldn't leave mamma to Virginia's tender mer- 
cies. Margie will make a nice girl, but she has suddenly 
become ambitious to study '' — 

" You must not worry about any of these matters," ad- 
vises Clyde. " We cannot tell just what will happen, but 
mamma will be proud of your marriage, and I doubt if she 
ever takes much comfort in Virginia's. And I am quite 
sure not to marry. So she ought to have one daughter who 
will prove a delight, and gratify her pride. Tou know her 
strong point is family. And Mr. Randolph does love you 
so, Betty." 

The elder studies her sister attentively. Betty is neither 
shy nor flushing, but rather perplexed. Is it because she 
has become the family dependence so entirely that she 
hesitates and believes she can illy be spared? She has 
thought so little about herself. That must be the reason. 
The subject is strange and new to her. 

"You must try with all your soul to love him. And 
then if you cannot " — 

"The love will not be a difficult matter," says Betty with 
a laugh. She believes so then in her utter ignorance. 
" But it does seem as if there were many difficulties, and 
as I think of them they grow larger." 

" You must not think of them," insists Clyde. " Every- 
body gets along without their daughters — it is natural 
mothers should wish to see them settled. Presently the 
parents die, and oh, Betty, think of the Kavenscrofts and 
fancy us old and poor. It is right, and the Bible com- 
mands it. For this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother " — 

"But I am a girl!" interposes Betty in an almost flip- 
pant tone. "Oh, Clyde, would you like me to be mar- 
ried?" 

Clyde comes over and clasps her sister to her heart. " I 
shoidd like to see you happy — yes," and her voice trem- 
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bles with emotion. "I should like to have you loved 
dearly, fondly; and love some one blissfully in return. 
It seems to me that you are just the girl to have a home 
of your own, and a deep, abiding interest, and make a sunny 
centre in the world that others may be warmed and com- 
forted by the delightful radiance. And you must not let 
one of us stand in the way — not one of us,'' she exclaims 
with passionate abnegation. 

Then they kiss each other and go to bed. But the whole 
world seems so strange and changed to Betty. Some one 
loves her. Some one has asked her in marriage. Yet — 
oddly enough, she almost wishes she was Clyde, writing in 
Mr. Gralbraith's office. She wonders how she would feel 
with the assurance that she could actually earn money for 
those beside herself. Yet if she married — why, how blind 
she has been — she could do more for them than she can 
now. She will make this the test of Mr. Eandolph's love 
if he will care for hers — if he will help bear the burdens ! 
What his reward is to be, she does not inquire of herself, in 
her utter ignorance of the most sacred obligations of life. 

Mrs. Jermayne seems to take it for granted that a night's 
sleep has brought wisdom and understanding to Betty, and 
that she will settle to her engagement as the most natural 
event possible. She refers to it in an apparently inciden- 
tal manner, and is extremely sweet and motherly. Truth 
to tell, the poor lady had begun to feel a little sore about 
so many single daughters. The old adage that one wed- 
ding leads the way to another, runs cheerfully through her 
mind. Evan Newkirke may come back in a year or so and 
marry Virginia. 

Nat brings over some flowers and some delicious pears 
with " Mars'e Eandolph's compliments." There is a kind 
of assurance in Nat's air, although it is double distilled 
gravity, that brings the warm color to Betty's cheek. 

She is very cheerful. She sings about her work. She 
glances a little, too, into that mysterious future, and won- 
ders what will be for the best. She has been so intensely 
practical in her short life that she cannot suddenly think 
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exclusively of herself. And she is somewhat flattered that 
a man of Parke Randolph's attainments should choose her 
when he has seen other women handsomer, more accom- 
plished, richer — for oh, she is very poor indeed! and she 
laughs a little at the thought It moves her to a curious^ 
grateful kindness. It touches all the inmost springs of her 
nature. She believes honestly that she can love him, and 
it is her duty to please everybody and try. 

That evening some neighbors come in, and as Clyde has 
a headache, Betty will not discuss any points with her. 
But she is so bright and cheerful, that Clyde knows the 
matter is settled in her own mind. 

It is the middle of the next afternoon when Mr. Ean- 
dolph calls. Yen ushers him into the parlor, and Betty 
comes down with an unwonted shyness. He takes her 
hand, studying her face the while, then draws her gently 
to him and touches her forehead reverently with his lips. 
He would know by some unmistakable sign if she had in 
her soul decided against him. But he has scarcely slept, 
loyal and tender gentleman that he is, for wondering if he 
has made her understand all that is at stake, the depth and 
entirety of his affection, his patience that will wait, his 
faith that will believe to the very last ; and the passionate 
strength, the longing that now he has given it freedom, has 
grown a very giant. He is surprised at himself. 

Then he leads her to the sofa. He has dreamed of her 
continually, but he has not been putting his thoughts into 
words. It is rather a series of vague, rapturous impres- 
sions, and now they have an air of stolen sweetness to him. 
He cannot thrust them away, they are too truly the children 
of his soul, but he veils them from her tender sense. And 
it seems almost as if he had no words sufficiently delicate 
for her ear. 

"I have brought you a ring,'' he begins presently. **It 
was my mother's betrothal ring, and an heirloom in the 
family. Only — if you would like something else " — 

It is quaintly handsome in its deep yellow gold, and a 
magnificent pearl that startles Betty, who has always con- 
sidered her mother's as among the finest. 
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*^ Diamonds are newer, I believe, or more used," he says 
with a faint touch of embarrassment. "But — later you 
shall have them. Anything that I can get for you " — 

She places her small plump hand over the ring, and over 
his as well. He thrills under the contact of the soft palm, 
and feels the delicate throb and warmth. 

"Before you give me anything," she begins in a breath- 
less, agitated manner, her color rising, and her eyes drop- 
ping to the floor, "I want to — explain some matters — 
to say " — how shall she put it ? — " Do you realize how 
poor we are and how necessary to each other ? Din and 
Margie are such children, and Clyde, you know, is away. 
I should not think it right to leave them. I have been the 
housekeeper so long," with a faint little smile, " and though 
I do not mean to be vain and silly, I cannot see how they 
could manage if I went away. And if you would not like 
a long engagement, until I could see my y^slj clear " — 

"My darling Betty," he cries with a sudden accession of 
courage, so thankful and glad that she makes no doubt 
about the possibility of loving him finally, " my dear, dear 
child, I understand all that. It is my desire to be truly a 
son to your mother. And it would be cruel to separate you. 
One home shall hold us all, if you so desire, until the girls 
leave us for homes of their own." 

"How very kindly and generous you are!" Betty 
exclaims, and her hand seems to sink unconsciously into 
his palm as the fingers unclose just enough to give it room. 
She is quite sure now that she must come to love him 
wholly, she likes him so sincerely. Oh, if he only was their 
brother ! She has had so little experience, she has been so 
hedged about with tradition and propriety, and ready-made 
beliefs, that a great and grave mistake can the more easily 
be made. " But will you like us all ? " she inquires archly. 
"You are so accustomed to quiet and solitude ; and — oh, 
are you sure I am not too young and frivolous and — 
commonplace ? Yes, I am," as she divines a faint protest 
in his face. "I am not fond of the heavy things that 
interest Clyde, and I do not know a bit about science. I 
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am a complete ignoramus. I can play some marches^ and 
sing some old ballads and a few Italian songs, and read a 
very little French. Are you sure I shall not grow weari- 
some to you with my housekeeping, and my gowns, and my 
foolish trifles? We have lived quite out of the world. 
Helen and Bessie know so many things, and are so inter- 
ested in the great events that we scarcely hear of ; though, 
if our lives were wider '' — 

" I like you just as you are, with all your pretty house- 
wifely ways, your simplicity, your truth, your cheerfulness, 
and good temper.'' 

" Am I good-tempered ? '^ she interposes. " I sometimes 
scold old Ven awfully, and Margie and Virginia, I am 
afraid." 

*' And I like that dash of spirit," he protests. *' Why, it is 
because I like you altogether that I want you so very much." 

It is quite delightful to be so well liked. Betty's spirits 
seem to rise, and her doubts are relegated to some past 
and gone world, that existed yesterday, but to-day has 
dropped out of space. 

He bends over and kisses her forehead, grows bolder, and 
kisses the fluttering eyelids ; that makes her blush scarlet. 

" Will you wear my ring ? " he asks, " or shall I get you 
something else " — 

"I shall value it because it was your mother's," she 
answers softly. Then he slips it on her finger, and they 
are betrothed. It is a little loose, but of course Betty 
doesn't mean to wear it about her work. She feels very 
comfortable and satisfied. No doubt, there is a great deal 
more, and it will come to her in regular order. 

Mrs. Jermayne has arranged her cap and her attire, and 
sits impatiently waiting to be summoned downstairs, hav- 
ing some ideas of the importance of a chaperone. Betty 
feels conscience-smitten when Mr. Randolph asks for her, 
and runs up herself, to beg her to come. 

"See, mamma!" she exclaims, holding out her finger. 
" It was Mr. Randolph's mother's. Though if I wish it, he 
will get me a diamond." 
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^'This is much more refined. Mr. Bandolph's taste can 
be depended upon. My darling Betty, you have made me 
very happy," and Mrs. Jermayne kisses her fondly, then 
goes to greet her prospective son-in-law, of whom she is 
justly proud. 

The next morning Mrs. Bandolph comes over with her 
congratulations. Betty is quite an important personage, 
and has a girlish delight in it. 

" I shouldn't think you would like so old a man," com- 
ments Virginia as they sit together one afternoon. " You 
are only twenty, and he is — why, he must be almost forty." 

" Oh, Din ! " and she laughs. " Why, he is not much 
beyond thirty, and I shall be twenty-one in June. There 
will be only a very little more than twelve years difference." 

" But I like young men." 

"Well — so do I. If he were five or six years younger 
he would suit me quite as welL" 

Somehow Bettini wishes he could be put back. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THB PBOFFBBED OLIYB BBAXTOH. 

Lovs aeeketh not itself to pleMe, 

Nor for itself hath any oare; 
But for another giyet its ease. ~ Wiluam Blaks. 

The engagement gets whispered around presently. There 
is no fault to find, and it is admitted that Miss Betty has 
done extremely well. 

'' Though she seems too young and childish,'^ says Miss 
Kewkirke, who would have had no objection to Mr. Ran- 
dolph herself. ^' A man with his education and capabilities 
should have a wife who would be a credit and ornament to 
his home. Mrs. Jermayne is a weak woman, with no espe- 
cial character, and the girls seem rather frivolous. And 
now that they really have lost Arrochar, I do not see what 
could have been the attraction.'' 

Except at the Randolphs' there seem to be very few 
invitations for the girls. True, their neighbors come in, and 
they go to them occasionally, but it is a rather flavorless 
diversion. Betty has drives, and Mr. Randolph's regular 
visits, but Virginia complains in her indolent way. It is 
so dull. 

Indeed, Mr. Yorke does not see that he has made a par- 
ticularly consoling bargain by insisting that Miss Betty 
should forgive past offences. She did not invite him to 
Oakland Avenue, and he feels that it would hardly do to 
present himself on Miss Virginia's cordially expressed de- 
sire. The two men accept the invitations that are eagerly 
showered upon them, but neither expresses his secret dis- 
satisfaction to the other. Then Osborne takes to cultivating 
Mr. Galbraith. The evenings there are really entertaining. 
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and Miss Avis is something of a study. Besides, she often 
has a friend staying with her, and it makes a contrast, or 
adds a piquancy. Once only, Clyde ^ Jermayne has been 
mentioned. Mr. Galbraith's approval has been brief, but 
admirable. Avis speaks of her in guarded tones, but 
whether from a slight feeling of disapprobation, or from 
a lack of real knowledge concerning her, he cannot exactly 
decide. Miss Avis he finds has pronounced views upon the 
dignity of labor. They rather amuse him in such a deli- 
cate lily of the parterre. And he understands that her 
sympathies are with the wider, larger world, with the race 
instead of the individual, unless the person herself displays 
some unusual gifts. Yet there is a peculiar, quaint refine- 
ment in Miss Galbraith that does interest him greatly ; and 
her singing is fine. Her voice is a rather pathetic soprano, 
much stronger than one would imagine, slurring a little oc- 
casionally in the high notes, but never shrill. She selects 
her songs, too, with a great deal of judgment. Of all he 
has heard, Osborne likes Jean Ingelow's "Fair Dove'' be- 
yond comparison, and, whenever he comes down, begs for it 
in a manner that is most complimentary. 

All this brings him no whit nearer the Jermaynes. Never 
has anything eluded him with such persistence. But it does 
not alter his resolve in the slightest. So long as she remains 
at Brentford, he will some time meet her. Then, when he 
hears of Miss Betty's engagement, he decides that Parke 
Eandolph will be the proper person to cultivate. So one 
day, when a case of curious Egyptian antiquities, sent by a 
friend of his father's, arrives, he despatches a note to Mm, 
even before he has them arranged in their cabinets. 

The lover of research finally gains a victory over the 
lover of Betty Jermayne. He is not quite sure that it is 
loyal to go to Arrochar, and his sense of honor is extremely 
fine, but he does succumb to the temptation. Of late, very 
little mention has been made of Osborne at Oakland Avenue. 

Eandolph has compromised upon a rather formal call at 
the appointed hour. Mr. Osborne receives him with a cor- 
diality that has in it no especial effusiveness. At a glance, 
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the visitor cannot fail to see how much the place is im* 
proved. The old hall is massive and grand, its wainscot- 
ing polished, its walls restored in a soft tint of gray. 
The old family portraits have been brought out, the tar- 
nished frames regilded, or the polish of the beautiful woods 
renewed. Above the mantel has been ranged a series of 
shelves, ornamented with curiosities from the old world. 
The polished floor is strewn with soft, dull Persian rugs, 
with some magnificent skins interspersed. There are no 
womanly traces such as he remembered, — Betty's work-bas- 
ket, Mrs. Jermayne's knitting, and Clyde's worn books, or 
scattered papers. But there is a table of pipes and tobacco, 
there is a pile of papers and pamphlets, some easy-chairs, 
and a luxurious leathern-covered lounge. 

"It looks quite different, I dare say,'' Osborne remarks, 
casually. "We have not been able to do so much out of 
doors, but that will be fine work for spring and summer. 
What a magnificent old hall this is ! Every day I fall more 
in love with it. Are you interested in restorations ? " 

"When they keep the spirit of the place," answers the 
guest, with a grave smile. 

" I am a&aid mine will be rather a conglomerate," and 
something that is more like a flash of humor than a real 
doubt, crosses his face. "But I will confess that after 
knocking around the world, and seeing the wisdom of the 
centuries, I have not so much taste for modem prettiness. 
I have a fancy that we do get too close to the Chinese and 
Japanese systems of elaboration. Then — it is bachelor 
quarters, you must remember. Still, I think my friend 
Yorke has a fair share of taste and good sense. Will 
you take a look through ? " 

Bandolph signifies his assent. 

" This great drawing-room is to be left to the very last. 
We tumble all our debris in here. We have not changed 
the library greatly ; indeed, few alterations were needed. 
I must admit considerable indebtedness to the Jermaynes, 
that they never tried their hand at modernizing," he says, 
quite as if good sense alone had kept them from such a 
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process. Out of the spacious parlor opens a door into a 
square room, which is the tower. A little passageway 
connects it with the library as well, and leads to the con- 
servatory, that is built out like a wing. 

" In time, no doubt, we shall come to plants, and rarities 
of that kind," he says. " One can take gorgeous sun baths 
in here, at present." 

The sun shines in all day long. It has never been much 
of a conservatory since Mrs. Osborne Jermayne's time. 

On the opposite side of the hall are two rooms, and these 
have quite taxed the resources of the two men ; yet Ban- 
dolph thinks they have done their work magnificently, that 
money and treasures have not been misused. There are 
beautifully carved cases that go up a little more than half- 
way. From here to the ceiling, or rather to the frieze of 
pabn leaves and lotus flowers, the wall is hung with Cordo- 
van leather, in soft tawny shades, mingled with golden ara- 
besques. The frieze laps over on the ceiling, which is of 
an indescribable but harmonious blue, studded with golden 
stars of all sizes, to mere dots. The cabinets are not in 
order yet. There are all manner of Egyptian curiosities, 
— coins, necklaces, jewels, papyrus rolls, mummy shrouds, 
with the faint, thousand-year-old perfume still exhaling 
from them. Various grotesque similitudes of gods and 
goddesses, quaint bits of carving, specimens of stone 
with ancient hieroglyphics deeply embedded. There are 
two low couches covered with soft, dull silks in which are 
woven threads of gold; two or three stands inlaid with 
mosaic, each holding an antique lamp. The rugs on the 
floor are soft as fur, nondescript-looking at first glance ; 
but, as you study them, they appear of most intricate 
workmanship. What tragedies they have witnessed, what 
ambitions and gratifications they have outlived ! 

The partition between this and the adjoining room has 
been mostly removed, and a heavy portiere in deep rich 
colors depends from the arch. The second room has an 
Indian aspect, with the perfume of sandal-wood and in- 
cense. In here a weird idol, shrines of exquisitely carven 
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wood, boxes of rare Eastern workmanship, gems not so val- 
uable in themselves, but made so by their intricate cutting 
and the stories of temples and palaces they have adorned. 
Some treasures, too, of china and bronze, — jugs and jars, 
lamps, vases ; ivory sculptures ; Chinese paintings on satin, 
on gauze, and papers of various qualities. 

" You see it is quite a museum," Osborne says, with the 
courteous expression that indicates a smile when the smile 
is not really there. It was one of the peculiarities of Os- 
borne's face, and saved it from habitual severity. When 
he looked up with this frank light in it, he appeared years 
younger. 

<' You have a treasure-trove, indeed," Randolph answers 
in a slow tone. Almost, he could envy the man. 

<<My father had a habit of collecting. Somehow he 
always managed to get anything he desired very earn- 
estly. Many of these articles were sent to my uncle in 
Michigan, and had never been disturbed, — it brought him 
back so vividly. Even now, I can hardly believe him lost 
to me. It seems as if he must come to life again in some 
desert wild or Eastern jungle. He was such a curious com- 
pound. Always making money, always getting together 
rare and valuable things, and always dreaming of a time 
when he should spread them out as I have here, and live 
over the adventures and romances connected with them." 

" He must have been a man worth knowing," and Ean- 
dolph's soft eyes kindle. 

" Yet he was not a scholar in any sense, though he had 
picked up a fund of varied and almost startling informar 
tion. He possessed a kind of magnetic attraction for 
savants and travellers, partly because his knowledge was 
put in a terse and accurate shape, and for the rest because 
he gave it to you with such a charming generosity. Intent 
as he was upon possessing, he desired others to enjoy with 
him." 

" And you, I think, have inherited that quality." 

" I was not quite sure," and this time Osborne does smile, 
''but that I ought to donate them to some historical or 
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archseological society. I dare say I should have thus dis- 
posed of the greater part, if Arrochar had not opened its 
hospitable doors. As it is, there is plenty of room for me 
and my endless traps. But, you see, I have been casting 
about as to whom I shall feel at liberty to select when I 
desire to inflict them upon any one." 

"A student like myself could enjoy no greater pleasure," 
Bandolph rejoins warmly. "You rarely find anjrthing like 
this outside of the larger cities. You are fortunate in your 
tastes and your acquisitions." 

" I hardly know whether to give the credit to any innate 
quality, or the accident of circumstances," says Osborne. 
'*But I have settled upon one thing. I certainly was not 
intended by nature for a hermit. When Arrochar becomes 
presentable, I shall open it to my neighbors." 

" In that you will be truly generous." 

Parke Eandolph has tried to establish a prejudice against 
this man from the beginning. Yet every time he has met 
him, some point or objection has been disarmed. That he 
should return and take possession of his own, no one can 
gainsay. It is simply because the long years seemed to 
establish the Jermayne claim. And with the fortune and 
disposition, Osborne can make Arrochar worthy of its 
ancient name, the pride of the county. This certainly is 
not a work to be despised. 

There is a personal charm as welL Osborne has never 
found any difficulty in making his way with men of any 
sort or condition. He has not thought much of women 
thus far, though he has seen them in infinite variety. The 
absolute duty of marrying has never occupied any impor- 
tant place in his creed until now, and even at this period is 
not paramount. In the years to come, after he has studied 
his own countrywomen sufficiently, he will no doubt select 
some one. But he means to have a good comfortable time 
with his own sex, to smoke in every room in the house if 
he so desires, to be hampered by no restrictions save those 
he incidentally takes upon himself. The Silverthornes, 
men and women^ are enthusiastic about him. There are 
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others who accept him with pleasure ; and there is hardly 
a doubt but that in a year's time he will be admired and 
quoted enough to satisfy a man with much more vanity 
than he possesses. And he has meant to make a conquest 
of Randolph to-day, a generous one, for the rather formal, 
punctilious, scholarly gentleman pleases him, is a new type, 
indeed, for men of his stamp are rarely travellers. 

He does as he wills. They sit down at a table to exam- 
ine an old Latin Missal with its wonderful colored border- 
ing, done in some monastery ages before. They talk of 
religions, those of the older world, those of the present. 
Osborne is no scoffer, he has seen too much of all lands for 
that. So the room grows dusky, the quaint perfumes give 
it an air of enchantment, and they are wandering in far 
realms of the past, when Yorke's gay whistle is heard in 
the hall. 

Randolph insists then that he has trespassed upon hospi- 
tality, and would fain take his departure, but he is gently 
overruled. He remains to supper, he smokes a pipe of 
amity, and has been captured, hardly against his will, but 
quite against the sense he calls loyalty. 

During the evening, when Yorke has gone to hunt up 
something in the old bookcase, an incidental reference is 
made by Randolph to the time of old Mr. Jermayne. 

"Quite odd," says Osborne, "that my grandmother should 
have found an opportunity to live out her first romance. I 
am afraid my father considered it a rather weak proceed- 
ing, and I was of that opinion myself until I came to study 
their faces. You really cannot imagine her doing a weak 
act of any nature. She is the kind to go through fire and 
flood for any desired end. How she came to marry my own 
grandfather puzzles me. There was some sort of quarrel 
between her and Jermayne, the story goes. I wish she had 
left some old letters, but there is nothing. Do you know 
whether she and Mrs. Selwyn Jermayne were great friends ? 
They should of course have hated one another, but I have a 
fancy that under such circumstances they could hardly 
have lived together.^' 
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" I was not here," Randolph replies. " I tMnk my cousin, 
Mrs. Randolph, was friendly with them at that period." 

There is a little constraint in his demeanor. 

" I am soriy," continues Osborne, in a kind, impersonal 
tone and manner that has a great charm of frankness, 
'^that anything should have occurred at the outset to 
imperil amicable relations between the Jermaynes and 
myself. I dare say it was my fault. You see, I had not 
at all appreciated the love of home as applied to a place 
rather than a household. Then my father had so counted 
on the estate coming back to me, that somehow we Osbornes 
held that it had never quite gone out of our family. I 
looked at the five years during which it seemed that 
Hendley had made no great effort to trace me. I suppose 
they looked at the two years that would afford them an 
undisputed right. Hence the feud of Arrochar." His 
tone is lightly jesting. 

"They certainly never denied your right," Randolph 
says stiffly. " And I do not think they have expressed any 
great disappointment. It is natural that leaving the only 
home they had ever known should awaken feelings of 
sadness and regret." 

" Quite so. And I admire their bravery in taking the 
step so heroically. I was called away about some money 
matters — a possible loss; if I had remained, I might 
have examined more closely into the trouble, or taken some 
step differently. I can only say I^am truly sorry. And 
the worst is, since we are not relatives, there seems no way 
of restoring what might have been amity. I cannot force 
myself upon them, neither have I the courage to invite 
them to Arrochar. But I wish we were friends." 

He is honest enough in his wish. He would hardly be 
willing to banish himself to a corner that they might come 
in and take possession, but he would like the pleasure of 
entertaining them. 

" I ought to tell you," Randolph begins, in a high-bred, 
reserved, and rather chilling manner, "that Miss Bettini 
Jermayne is my betrothed." He is too honorable to allow 
Osborne to drift to any haven under false lights. 
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"Ah, — then you are to be congratulated, I suppose. I 
remember being presented to one of them at the Silver- 
thomes' ball. I think there was another present. Well, 
then you must be the peacemaker between the rival factions. 
Really, now that I have seen more of you, I do not feel 
inclined to relinquish your acquaintance. I rarely ask that 
favor of a man, either.'^ 

It is a rather cruel position ; but Osborne is the kind of 
man to take advantage of opportunities, if he is at all 
anxious for the gifts the gods are withholding. 

Yes, Bandolph admits that he stands between. And he 
does like the frank, insouciant, companionable man. He 
cannot resolve to turn his back upon Arrochar. He has no 
disagreement with Leighton Osborne. He knows of no 
real offence, save of Osborne's not keeping his appointment. 
Betty has withheld Clyde's secret. It seems rather narrow 
to be so implacable. A less chivalrous man would pro- 
nounce it woman-like. 

"I am afraid you overrate my powers," replies Randolph, 
with a faint smile. " Still, if I have any influence in the 
matter, it shall be used in your behalf, I assure you." 

" Thank you. That is all a man can ask." 

Yorke returns with the book, has indeed been standing a 
moment or two at the door, too wise to interrupt, and yet 
amused at his friend's essay. 

At last Randolph makes an effort, and wrests himself 
away from this realm of delight ; but not without a cordial 
invitation to use the library, the treasures, in short to make 
himself a frequent visitor at Arrochar, and he promises. 

"Well," exclaims Yorke, stretching out his legs in the 
warmth of the blaze, and lighting a fresh cigar. " So you 
have made an assault upon, not the enchanted princess 
exactly, but the obscurity in which she dwells. Have you 
carried an outpost ? " 

Osborne laughs with a mellow ring. " A matter for grave 
consideration. Yet I like Randolph with his delicate man- 
nerisms, his extreme purity, and refinement. He is a bom 
student. He will study to his life's end, and he should 
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have a wider sphere. I wonder if that Miss Jermayne is 
in any sense his peer ? " 

"Are women — wives, chosen for that quality ? " 
" Well, when we go over the subject exhaustively we must 
admit they are not. A man may like a hard tussle with his 
peer in the big world outside, but that is not what he 
needs at his hearth. That was not quite what I meant. I 
cannot get over a certain impression Hendley gave me about 
the mother. I was reading between the lines — it is an old 
habit of mine — and I fancied the mother a rather weak, 
absorbing kind of woman who would take anything that 
conduced to her comfort, even if some one else went without ; 
the woman who has scarcely an atom of consideration for 
any one besides herself, and judges every matter by the 
way it affects her. He was so anxious to make some com- 
promise. If she had been my own aunt, I must have given 
in and taken up the burden in some shape. StiU, even in 
that case, I would not be compelled to live with them if 
they did not suit me." 

" Who is considering his comfort now ? " Yorke breathes 
out long whifEs of circling smoke, and studies the fire. 

" Every human being has a right to, under certain restric- 
tions. But in these narrow lives it becomes positively 
vicious. And I had no doubt but they would keep up the 
claim in some shape. Honestly,'' and he laughs with win- 
ning frankness, " I do not believe I should have liked to be 
bundled out so unceremoniously. But you see I gave them 
two months ; and then I proposed, lest they should be in a 
strait about the future, to provide them with a house, 
which Miss Jermayne declined immediately. And they 
have shown so much spirit and energy that I have really 
come to admire them. I have held out the olive branch of 
peace. A man can change his mind, I suppose ? " 

" Yes. Only, sometimes, if you were not so hasty '' — 

" And at other times it stands me in good stead. I have 

never yet claimed perfection or infallibility for man. It is 

rather entertaining to make a mistake now and then. And 

if one is honest enough to admit it, there ought to be no 
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great harm done. I hope these people' are not vindictive ; 
weak people are apt to be. You liked Miss Betty, did you 
not ? '' 

" And Doctor Johnson would have liked her too/' says 
Yorke grimly, thinking of her resolute wilL 

Osborne nods." 

"Of course one can get along without them. Only they 
are a link between that handsome old lady and myself. If 
Uncle Dallas would come and spend a month or two ! I 
have a hankering for some human ties. Lance, old fellow, 
if you were not here, I am afraid I should throw up the 
whole thing, ancestors and all.'' 

This time Yorke laughs. 

To tell the truth, he is taking himself quite seriously to 
task for having been so caught by a handsome face. He 
has become much interested in other matters, and the fancy 
has not gone very deep, though he occasionally imagines 
himself floating up and down space to music he has known, 
much more entrancing than these old-time quadrilles. But 
life cannot be all amusement. 

" For who, if the rose bloomed forever, 
So greatly would care for the rose ? " 

Leighton Osborne begins to believe in an untoward fate, 
when, two days later, a note comes from Randolph. He 
has been called to Virginia, as there has occurred a diffi- 
culty about some lands sold years before. A flaw in the 
title has come to light, complicated by some old war claims 
and difficulties. He thanks Osborne again for his delightful 
hospitality, and hopes to avail himself of it in the future. 

But the spring is coming on. The world is alight with 
magnificent skies, and smiles in blossoming beauty. If he 
admired Arrochar through the dreariest season, what must 
he think of it now ! Every day there is a new plan for 
improvement. He walks under the splendid old trees, and 
his heart thrills with the keen sense of possessorship. Yes, 
he shall like his children to come after him, but there need 
be no haste in marrying. He is fond of his liberty. 
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CHAPTER XV 

I GOULD NOT LOYE HER MOBB 

In the loneliness of nights, 
In the absence of brave sights, 
We do get more true, I ween. 
To ourselves, than we have been. 

The delays of the law are proverbial. Tired of dancing 
unprofitable attendance on lawyers, Parke Randolph has 
gone to Old Point Comfort for a few days. Oddly enough, 
there has been a queer blinding, driving snowstorm, the 
last effort of expiring winter to throw his crystal garlands 
into the lap of spring, as she sits waiting for daisies and 
buttercups. There are cheerful fires in the spacious rooms, 
and though the atmosphere is summer-like, ladies are dis- 
porting themselves in fleecy wraps that fall and trail about, 
adding a charming softness of tint and suggestiveness of 
comfort. 

Going up the wide stairway, Randolph turns with a gentle 
inclination of the head to make way for a tall, slender old 
lady who is coming carefully down. A child has stepped 
on her gown, and she suddenly lurches forward, loses her 
balance, reaches out wildly for some support, is clasped in 
Randolph's arms and carried to the hall, where he stands 
her on her feet ; but she is so confused and overcome that 
she clings to him as he leads her gently to the reception- 
room, seats her on a sofa, and picking up a stray fan agi- 
tates the air about her, for it seems as if she would faint. 

"Whom shall I summon?" he asks, with a courteous 
gravity. 

The absence of all flurry, the kindly personality and so- 
licitous half-smile tends to restore her. The guests gather 
around, and a tall, imperious-looking girl comes flying in. 
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" Oh, auntiey what has happened ? Did you slip and fall ? " 
She looks eagerly at Randolph. 

The old lady waves her hand to dbperse the carious group. 

" No — it was only a little shock " — 

'^A few moments' quiet will restore her/' says Randolph, 
in his grave, well-bred tones, and he turns to set the example. 

<< Do not go 1 " She reaches out her long thin hand spark- 
ling with one splendid diamond. "I have not thanked you. 
Katharine, this gentleman saved me from a bad fall. At my 
time of life one cannot come flying downstairs with impunity. 
Will you go away, good people ? I assure you I have not sus 
tained the slightest injury." 

She has taken Randolph's hand, and he finds hers cold and 
trembling with the nervous shock. "With a slight movement 
she invites him to a seat beside her. 

**Ring for my salts, Katharine. And — some drops. I 
will sit here and get rested. I owe you many thanks 
Mr." — 

'* Randolph ! " he interposes with an air of repose that 
bespeaks not only the gentleman but a quick comprehen- 
sion as well. " Believe me, I am glad to have been of service 
to you." 

** What was it ? " asks Miss Katharine. " Are you quite 
sure it is nothing serious ? " 

<' It might have been." The old lady smiles with a slight 
quiver of the lip. ^^ Some one trod on my dress and it gave 
me a wrench just as I stepped. I was nearly at the top. 
But my cavalier gallantly rescued me from harm. And 
though it might be more romantic if I had been a pretty young 
girl, I doubt if the act would have more real merit" 

" You were not to come downstairs alone " — 

"Well, where were you. Miss?" is the rather sharp 
retort. 

Then the vinaigrette and the drops and the maid appear on 
the scene, and are speedily despatched. 

" I will sit here a while. And I want to talk to Mr. Ran 
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dolph as soon as I can draw my breath respectably. We 
are Bourdillons — from Baltimore. You may have heard 
of Jerome or Thorpe Bonrdillon ? " 

" Yes — frequently/' he makes answer, with a fine touch 
of respect that has nothing servile in it. 

" And you are from Virginia ! One can tell that by the 
name. And a certain sign-manual impressed upon her 
people.'' 

"Yes, it is my birthplace. Our branch of the family 
have lived in and about Richmond for several generations. 
Though of late my home has been in Maryland." 

« Ai " — The old lady seems recalling something. Her 
eyes wander off abstractedly, and the upright creases in her 
brow deepen. 

Betty Jermayne is not one of the strenuous girls who must 
bare their souls and their brains for their lover's inspec- 
tion. There is no reason why she should confess writing 
a letter to her mother's cousin, since nothing came of it. 
The girls are too proud of ancestry to sneer at the Bonr- 
dillon race, even if it tabooed them altogether. That there 
has been any especial neglect does not occur to Randolph. 
Families drop apart, fall out of each other's lives, and yet 
remain friends. 

"And we have for neighbors some relatives of yours," he 
adds. " A Mrs. Jermayne, who was a Bonrdillon." 

" Yes — Margaret Bonrdillon ? You see, girls marry out 
of the name, and drop out altogether, unless they take some 
pains to keep themselves in mind. My nephew, Mr. Je- 
rome Bonrdillon, is the business man of the family, and in a 
way, keeps up with them' all, I suppose. It is not so large 
a family that it gives him much trouble," and there is some- 
thing caustic in her abrupt laugh. " Margaret. Yes, I re- 
member about her marriage. Her husband was unusually 
good-looking, a Jermayne. I don't remember where he came 
from, but her mother was a great stickler for family. And 
she has a houseful of girls, I believe. Why, it is more than 
twenty years ago, I am certain. Wasn't there an old man 
and an estate ? — I cannot recall the facts. I have outlived 
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80 many Bourdillons, and at my time of life, one is apt to 
get confused. She was left a widow while quite young, and 
there was something about this old man — well, tell me of 
them. Eefresh my memory." 

Madame Bourdillon might still be called a handsome old 
woman, though she is nearing the century. Her eyes are 
dark, but bright; her hair is abundant, and white as 
bleached silk. Though her skin is wrinkled, it is fine 
and soft, and fair without any adventitious aids. She 
holds her head very erect, and has an imposing carriage. 
There is fire and character in her face, and in the firm 
mouth, though the lips are almost as pink as a girl's. 

Randolph mentions them all in turn. 

^^Four girls, and not one of them married! What can 
Margaret Bourdillon have been about? And, was there 
not a fortune when the old gentleman died ? '' 

Eandolph explains this matter also. 

"How exasperating — to lose it that way ! A handsome 
old estate ! Wasn't there some law that could prevent this 
young man from taking it ? There should have been. And, 
are they quite poor ? Well, Margaret must have her hands 
full. She was a rather milk-and-water girl; but what is 
the old adage — that the back gets fitted to the burden? 
Katharine, have you heard your Uncle Jerome say anything 
about them ? She has some income, I know, from the Bour- 
dillon funds. The girls must be invited to Baltimore, and 
married off. Poor Margaret would have more than her 
share with four old maids ! " 

Randolph gives a conscious smile, and a tint of pink flies 
up to his forehead. 

"Two are bespoken," he returns quietly. 

"Aunt," says Katharine, "had you not better come up- 
stairs now, and rest on the lounge ? And if Mr. Ran- 
dolph"— 

"Yes, yes ; I do feel a little tired," the old lady admits. 
" But not too tired to talk, unless I bore you with these old 
reminiscences and questions. Come up to our pleasant sit- 
ting-room." 
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Randolph offers his arm, which is cordially accepted. 
There is a grace of fine breeding very acceptable to the old 
lady. When she rises she feels that she is considerably 
shaJcen by her adventure^ but he places both strength and 
gentleness at her disposal. 

At the door he is fain to leave her and make his call 
some other time, but she insists. Katharine is discreetly 
silent. On the whole, however, she is not sorry to find 
some one entertaining to Aunt Bourdillon, who has most 
of the peculiarities of old age, and a very imperious will. 
So he enters, takes a seat at the head of the couch, where 
she is comfortably pillowed, and partially covered with an 
elegant slumber robe. Everything about the two women 
indicates abundant means. Why is it that Randolph has 
come to remark these social matters so closely ? 

" You see," Madame Bourdillon begins, half jestingly, " I 
am as proud of my adventure as any chit of sixteen. It is 
not often that I make a demand upon a young man's gal- 
lantry ; and certainly, but for you I might have broken some 
limbs. And to find one who is acquainted with your own 
kin is quite a pleasure in this great caravansary, gathered 
from all parts of the world." 

She leads him then to talk about himself. She h^s known 
some of the Randolphs quite well, half a century before. 
Her shrewd eyes and quick discernment give him his true 
status, that of a gentleman — she places the old-fashioned 
interpretation upon it. 

At the close of a really entertaining call, they are quite 
friends. He is rather glad to find some companionable 
people, not but that there may be many in this great 
host ; still, a shy, retiring person, with no especial capa- 
city for small talk, is not so likely to find them. 

Miss Bourdillon is fine-looking rather than handsome, a 
perfectly trained young society woman ; but even she does 
not disdain the scholarly man, and accepts his escort that 
evening in the promenade, up and down the corridor. 

Between Ihem both, he learns the main facts about the 
family. Mr. Thorpe Bourdillon is quite an invalid, slowly 
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reoovering from paralysis. Miss Boordillon has a brother 
attached to the legation at Paris; a sister married to a 
French nobleman; another, to a Brazilian merchant of 
large means. One of her cousins has married a Cuban 
coffee-planter, who is also titled ; and the other is engaged 
to a Louisianian of Spanish extraction. 

"Aunt Bourdillon is my father's great-aunt/' Miss Kath- 
arine explains. "We are of French descent ourselves, but 
she hates foreigners, as she terms them. She was a furious 
American, loyal through the late war. Think of having lived 
almost a century ! She is ninety-seven, and has known the 
country, one may say, from its very youth upward." 

When he bids them farewell at the close of the next day, 
he promises to come down again on Saturday, as soon as 
the lawyers are done with him. He writes to Betty every 
other day, but he decides not to mention this episode at 
present. He cannot do it justice with his pen. 

Sunday is almost summer, so great is the change in the 
atmosphere. Miss Katharine has gone to walk with a 
young man. Madame Bourdillon sits on one of the bal- 
conies, a frail, elegant dame of the old school, in a fleecy 
wrap, that gives her a very wraith-like appearance. Parke 
Eandolph is beside her, and she begins to admit that chiv- 
alry and courtesy are not meaningless epithets. 

They are talking of the Jermaynes again. 

"I have a namesake among them, I believe," the old 
lady says. "Isn't there a Bettini ? I think I sent her a 
christening-dress and a hundred dollars. I fancy we have 
neglected them, but my nephews have been engrossed with 
their own families. And I had two other namesakes. I 
was very fond of one of them — Jerome's daughter. I meant 
to make her my heir. I had settled a handsome portion 
upon her. Then she went off and married a wretched 
French count, and spent her money in repairs on his estate. 
Why American women cannot marry American men and 
be satisfied, I do not understand. Then they could keep 
their money in their own hands. The other Betty married 
a Cuban, and only last year there was some great trouble 
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or disaster on the plantation, and he had to have a large 
sum to keep his head above water. I shall die a poor 
woman, no doubt," she declared whimsically. "And to 
make matters even, we must invite this Miss Betty Jer- 
mayne to some of our houses and marry her to a Russian 
who will be arrested as a Nihilist when they go to St. 
Petersburg on their wedding tour.'* 

Randolph laughs at this improbable dSnoument, and 
colors a little as well. A curious softness, a kind of de- 
light, wavers over his rather serious face, and tells or sug- 
gests the story to her. She has been almost coveting him 
for Katharine, she admires him so much. He is of the 
fine, nearly vanished type that she was accustomed to years 
ago, before the war brought in brusqueness and radicalism 
and infidelity. 

" There were two engaged, you said. Is Miss Betty one 
of them ? " 

She glances suddenly and sharply into his eyes. This 
time he flushes redly. He is not at all ashamed, but natu- 
ral delicacy predominates. 

" Ah,'* she says, "you have betrayed yourself. I am not 
certain that you are to be congratulated, but of a truth she 
is. If I were twenty, I would like to pull straws with 
her.'' 

" If you knew her, you would not hesitate as to where 
the congratulations rightly belong," he answers, with a 
lover's loyal tenderness. 

" I like you, Parke Randolph," and she places her thin 
old hand over his. "I have grown captious and critical 
like most of my years. The old things only are worthy. 
The young men of the day are hardly worth the money 
spent on their rearing. The manliness and courage and 
chivalry have given place to petty self-love. They are as 
bad as the French. They want a ' dot,' enough to live on 
comfortably, and take their pleasure at a club, while their 
wives can find solace enough in flirting. And you choose a 
girl who has nothing, I suppose. Mrs. Jermayne's income 
dies with her. You will make her a faithful, tender, de- 
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voted hasband, I know. Yes^ I admiie yoa, and she is to 
be envied." 

"You forget that I am not rich," says the honest gentle* 
man, facing the truth with a proud, fearless glance. " But 
all I have is hers. All that I can do for her and hers will 
be the supremest pleasure of my life." 

The manly integrity of the face indicates the tender 
truth and generosity of the fine soul. Not only her, but 
hers. Surely here is a lover worth having. 

Then she reflects. Are these Jermaynes really poor? 
She has scarcely an idea of poverty. Not for a moment 
could she imagine Betty Jermayne darning stockings from 
bare, absolute necessity. Or any of the pinches and econo- 
mies the girl takes up so bravely. Still, there is in his 
tender regard a suggestion that some of them may possibly 
be dependent on him for shelter. 

"Suppose a richer lover comes along?" she asks with 
a certain sharp jocoseness. "Will Miss Betty be proof 
against such a temptation?" 

Ah, he can answer for her there. She has not been tried, 
it is true, but his faith in her and his intuition cannot be 
at fault He would stake his life on her truth, just as 
freely as he has staked that better, holier thing than life, 
the love of his soul. 

" And is the eldest engaged ? " she continues. 

" No, it is the third daughter, Virginia." Then he ex- 
plains Mr. Newkirke's position and aims. 

" That is very well. I have not much of an opinion of 
youthful geniuses myself. But he can afford to paint bad 
pictures without starving his wife. Then there are two 
left What is the eldest like ? " 

Madame Bourdillon fancies her the housekeeper, a rather 
brisk, quick-tempered body with many excellent practical 
traits. 

There is a certain fastidious disinclination to admit 
Clyde's dereliction from the path of the womanly delicacy 
he has been trained to accept and believe in devoutly. He 
has persuaded himself that his marriage will restore matters 
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to their proper course once again. It is not a lack of cour- 
age to tell the truth for his own sake — it is such an excep- 
tional and short-lived truth or necessity that he will shield 
Clyde from any invidious comments. He can mention her 
personnel and her traits, and he does very well. 

Then she returns to Betty. She likes to watch this 
honest, sensitive, yet manly lover. There is something in 
his confidante that draws him out — charms him. There 
has been no one save Mrs. Randolph to whom he has been 
able to confess a lover's enthusiasm. He has not seen 
much of Clyde — he little guesses how keenly her sympathy . 
has gone out to him. But this piquant, fine bred old lady 
has a certain formal refinement of terms that agrees so with 
his own thoughts. Yet he is not effusive. She watches 
the color wavering over his face, the droop of the eyelids, 
the pauses in the voice, and more deeply than ever she 
hates the vivacious arrogance of the French Count and the 
lordly imperiousness of the Cuban. This other Betty has 
a lover after her own heart. 

Madame Bourdillon gives the subject a good deal of 
thought after she has gone to bed that night, and makes a 
resolve. Surely it will not be so very long to wait ! 

When Randolph comes in the next morning — he is going 
home that day, she and Miss Katharine to Charleston — 
and their friendly parting is nearly ended, she exclaims 
suddenly, — 

"I did not mean to tell you — but you see I am a gar- 
rulous old woman, and cannot keep a secret. When you 
have actually married Betty Jermayne, and I know of a 
surety that she has had the good sense to take an honest, 
upright gentleman, I shall leave her a generous wedding 
portion, to be paid at my death. I trust you with this 
knowledge, but let it be a surprise to her. Come to me on 
your wedding journey. There — do not say a word. I told 
you quite at first that I admired you ; I hope you will have 
all happiness. You deserve it." 

" Thank you — for her sake." Then, after an odd little 
pause: "It will give her great pleasure, but it cannot 
make her any dearer to me." 
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^^ I know that. Do you suppose I meant to offer a bribe 
to a Eandolpb ? I have taken mucb pleasure with you, 
remember that." 

He carries her thin white hand reverently to his lips. 
Some of the rather derided virtues are ingrained in Parke 
Randolph. He is truly and honestly glad, if he has given 
this old lady, so near the end of her journey, any pleasure. 
He likes her, too, though she is unreasonable and imperi- 
ous. He does not quite believe the world is rushing des- 
perately on to destruction, he has too wide and scholarly 
research for that. There is much of the past that seems 
higher and finer, but the present has more breadth, and in 
many respects a truer estimate of the world's absolute 
need. Oil; of all this seething mass he can trust a benefi- 
cent ProVipence to evolve the best good of the race, to the 
greatest iiumber. 

His lawjbuit is settled and off his mind for all time. It 
has not netted him anything, but if the Randolphs had 
not been able to prove their point, they would have been 
greatly the losers. On his homeward way his heart is full 
of Betty. He has never laid much stress upon wealth; 
they are Randolphs if they had not a penny. He has real- 
ized since the evening at Arrochar how very far he is from 
being a rich man, and what delights wealth can bring. 
Now, with this changing host of women before him, he 
studies them because his little sweetheart is a woman. 
Their soft trailing gowns of silk and wool and lace, fine in 
texture and exquisite in tint, their pretty ornaments, their 
air of leisure and luxury, the harmonious, at-home manner 
characterizing them, as if they lived in the midst of their 
beauty, and it was not an occasional thing, put on for soci- 
ety. He knows Betty would enjoy the picturesque scene, 
yet he realizes the Jermayne girls have gone simply clad 
— not that alone — there is a very elegant simplicity, and 
it does shine down that of poverty. Not that she could be 
any dearer to him in royal robes, not that he is unhappy 
because Osborne of Arrochar has treasures that he can 
never hope to accumulate ; yet he is honest enough to admit 
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that they are delightful^ and the one remove cannot com* 
pass them. While he has never known grinding poverty, 
or need of any necessary indulgence, he understands that 
an income divided and subdivided must needs call for self- 
denial somewhere. Even then he cannot set Betty in a 
parterre. So he is glad this good fortune will happen to 
her. There is no special quality in him to admire, but 
since Madame Bour(Ullon does like him, he gives thanks 
that he has been able to win this much for the one he 
loves, since he cannot give it to her himself. He has no 
morbid, unhealthy pride about it, or selfish jealousy. Betty 
Jermayne is as near a relative as these other girls, and 
what she would do for them is quite as much a favor as 
what she will do for Betty, and not any more. He is 
really too honest himself to think it may be merely 
boasting. 

They are all delighted to see him in Oakland Avenue. 
Indeed, they have found it very dull. Mrs. Jermayne has 
been nervous and fretful ; Clyde grave, fighting continually 
the foes within. She has made her decisive stroke for 
independent usefulness, and yet it does not bring her the 
high satisfaction she fancied it would. These lovely spring 
days are tedious enough in the small office, with no outlook 
except one very much trimmed-up old elm-tree in the yard. 
The rest is boxes, bales, and rubbish ; and even the tree 
would not be allowed to occupy any more space than for 
bare sustenance. Last spring, she went cantering around 
on Jinny, she spent hours in the woods, hunting up the 
earliest wild-flowers and ferns. She sat in the old nest in 
the great oak-tree and read by the hour ; she repeated to 
herseK the poems she loved, she sometimes imagined verses 
for herself, even if they were a little halting. And oh, the 
nooks and dells and hollows she remembers ! The luxuri- 
ant tangles of vines, the great thickets of blossoming 
shrubbery, the scent of the magnolias, the countless roses, 
the profusion of bloom everywhere ! No doubt it will be 
pruned and trimmed and modernized to suit the taste of its 
new owner. The lovely old things will be torn up and 
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oast away. She remembers some ancient rained, mossy 
pines — she can hear the soft wind soughing through them 
here in her little office, so acutely sensitive is memory. At 
times, she feels as if she would throw up the whole thing, 
and make one wild rush for freedom. What then ? Even 
her paltry ten dollars a week is a great &ctor in their 
lives! 

Betty does a good deal of calculating through this time. 
With dismay, she admits they have been extravs^^t. 
And yet she has counted so closely. She has made her old 
cloak do, because Clyde and Yii^^a were compelled to 
have new ones, Clyde for warmth and service, Virginia be- 
cause she can get into nothing she wore last winter. They 
are not wasted, but handed down to Margie, who grumbles 
at always wearing second-hand clothes. It does seem as if 
Ven was wastefully extravagant with fires, with every- 
thing, in short. Mrs. Jermayne has so many wants. She 
insists upon having them gratified, as if she had thousands 
at her command. Sometimes Betty is appalled by her 
mother's utter lack of forethought, or any responsibility of 
the future. 

It is April, and they have spent two-thirds of her 
mother's income. True, expenses will be lighter pres- 
ently. It is a comfort not to be running behind. But how 
will it be by July? And though Clyde has vaguely 
hinted that they must learn to do for themselves, in event 
of Betty's marriage, in her desponding moments, brief 
though they are, Betty feels that their fortunes are linked 
together for weal or woe. 

Virginia makes herself rather more useful, but she and 
work will never cheerfully consort together. Life is so 
dull, she complains. 

So when Parke Randolph reaches Oakland Avenue, just 
taking sufficient time to wash off the grime and travel stain, 
he meets with a welcome beyond his most daring, lover-like 
imaginings. Betty's soft arms are about his neck, her 
throbbing, blushing cheek is against his. She actually cries 
a little, he feels rather than sees the quick rush of tears. 
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"I have been so forlorn and lonely," she admits tremu- 
lously. "Three whole weeks! I shall never have the 
courage to let you go anywhere again ! " 

" Then you must go with me." It is such a delicious 
confession, that though he has believed in a decorous year 
or two of engagement, Madame Bourdillon's advice puts 
wild thoughts into his brain, and gives him courage to ap- 
proach this most sacred mystery. Her tears, her lingering, 
touching cadence seems to bridge over all other causes. 
" Why shouldn't we be married soon ? " he whispers. " My 
darling, will you refuse to let me carry your burdens, too 
great indeed for these young shoulders and these little 
hands ? " 

He is kissing the hands fondly. It does seem to Betty 
that she loves him very much. "You are so good." She 
hides her blushing face, and he feels the beating of her 
heart. A great desire overwhelms him. Love grows 
impatient, and longs for royal possession, the right to ease 
her burdens, to carry her troubles and perplexities, to take 
her everywhere with him, to smile down in her face as she 
sits beside him, to give her jewels, and pretty gowns and 
gloves — ah, he cannot think of half the things. She is 
only twenty, and he may have her fifty years perhaps, and 
they will be all too brief. 

" I want to be good to you all my life long," he says 
solemnly. " And how can I unless I have you " — 

Then she gives a bright little laugh, and they go to the 
sofa with his arm around her waist, although he feels like 
a traitor, and fears he has betrayed her tender trust. 

" I have so much to tell you," he begins. " I have written 
next to nothing. You cannot imagine whom I have seen," 
and the smile makes him almost handsome, she admits. 
"Think of my meeting your great-great-aunt, and one of 
your cousins ; actually falling in with Bourdillons and bring- 
ing you no end of messages, and something for your 
mother, a letter I believe. And I must tell you that your 
aunt approves of me. She knew some members of our 
family fifty years ago. She is almost a hundred herself. 
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And I am to take you to her on your wedding journey, so 
it will not do to delay forever ! " 

'^ Oh ! " is all she can say for a minute. Somehow he is 
transfigured. She has never read all the fine nobility in his 
face. Then, a little puzzled, "You surely cannot mean 
Aunt Betty Bourdillon ? Why, mamma thought she was 
— superannuated or bedridden.*' 

" She is a fine, stately old lady, with all her faculties and 
energies remarkably fresh." 

Then he begins with the episode that introduced them, 
and as he goes on, it seems wonderfully romantic to simple 
Betty. Margie returns from school, and Virginia from a 
walk; and oh, strange incident! to-day Launcelot Yorke 
has stumbled over her, and Virginia is delighted beyond 
measure. 

"Now you must go up and see mamma," declares Betty. 
" What an awfully selfish girl I have been I And mamma 
will be gratified to the utmost." 

Mamma fortunately has been asleep after two very bad 
nights? :». Betty arranges her room and her dress, brings her 
up a cup of tea, and Mr. Randolph. 

Certainly it is a gala night at Oakland Avenue. Mrs. 
Jermayne is proud and satisfied, and in the highest state of 
complacency. For Aunt Betty Bourdillon's note is friendly, 
though she wastes no time over the past. She is delighted 
with Mr. Eandolph, she advises that Betty marry him as 
soon as is convenient, and encloses a check for five hundred 
dollars for bride's clothes. She is too old-fashioned to use 
"trousseau." 

They are up late, and Clyde cries a little over her when 
they go to bed. It will be hard to do without her. 

" Yet now there is no reason why you should not be 
married," she says decisively. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

AN INCH FOB THE FOB 

In that large eye there seems a latent pride 
To self-denial not Incompetent, 
But Tery like to hold Itself dispensed 
From such a grace.— Robert Browkimo. 

It is early June when Bettini Jermayne is married, in 
old St. John's, that stands almost on the outskirts of Brent- 
ford. The town has spread out in the other directions, but 
here seems a strip of debatable land, between the city and 
the old estates, so jealously guarded that no money can buy 
it for modem business purposes. Here is the church, the 
rectory, the glebe, and the graveyard, where lieth many a 
brave soul, many a pure and sweet one, and perhaps not a 
few whose stories are best left untold. There are old 
familiar names on the gravestones, generations of them. 
There is a handsome new monument lately erected to the 
honor of Mrs. Osborne Jermayne, and on the reverse side 
is an inscription to her second husband. 

The world is all arrayed in its fullest glory, and the bells 
give a merry peal as Bettini Jermayne comes in on the 
arm of Mr. Randolph, who is to give her away. She is a 
bright, enchanting bride, in a soft, indescribable colored 
gown that is deeper in tint than cream, and yet not dark. 
Her pretty hat has a dash of blue, and she has one lovely 
bunch of white roses. Virginia is bridesmaid. Gerald 
Silverthome is best man. The church is full, and it is 
eleven o'clock in the morning. 

They have a few congratulations in the vestry-room, where 
the husband and wife sign their names in the old English 
fashion. Then they start on their wedding journeyy* while 
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the carriages roll homeward. It has all been quiet and 
reverent. 

The Jermaynes go back to Oakland Avenue^ for Mrs. 
Jermayne is so nervously wrought up, that Clyde considers 
it best to decline Mrs. Randolph's pressing invitation to 
take dinner at the Court. So they enter the hall with a 
curious, bereft kind of feeling. Virginia has to some extent 
become her mother's maid, but she is slow in laying aside 
her finery ; so Clyde gets out her mother's delicate white 
frilled wrapper, helps her into it, rolls the lounge to the 
shady window, gives her the tonic for her nerves, and then 
departs to attend to other matters, for she has the whole 
day. 

" Do you know," exclaims Virginia, with great delibera- 
tion, " that Mr. Yorke and Mr. Osborne were there ? " 

For a moment a passion of anger rises in Clyde's souL 
What business has Leighton Osborne — Of course he is 
friends with Mr. Eandolph, and the wedding was not so 
select that one could not attend without a special invita- 
tion. While there is a good deal of punctiliousness in 
some matters among these people, in others they are 
friendly and informal. 

Betty has been liberally remembered in wedding gifts. 
Indeed, they have been a continual surprise, and a delight 
as well. Several of the Bourdillon cousins, now that the 
Jermaynes are recalled to mind, respond handsomely. Two 
others have no name and no clew ; one is an exquisite set 
of photographs ; the other, some handsome pieces of table 
silver. When they have exhausted all guesses, Betty turns 
sharply to her lover. 

"You do not imagine Mr. Osborne" — and there she 
pauses, not quite able to put her question fully into 
words. 

Randolph smiles a little. " I wish," he begins — is it too 
soon to wish such things ? to endeavor by ever such a little 
to shape his wife's likes and dislikes ? " No, it is not 
Osborne," he answers fearlessly. "He remembered me 
instead, for that very reason." 
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The presents axe all in Betty's room, as a sort of sewing- 
toom lias been called. Mrs. Jermayne is extremely proud 
of them. Gifts in this case have not been extorted by any 
rule of custom or fashion; they are the expression of 
kindliest regard. Perhaps the fact that Miss Betty is to 
become Mrs. Parke Randolph has stimulated some rather 
wavering friendships. 

Be that as it may, Mrs. Jermayne has been made ex- 
tremely happy by all these delightful attentions, and espe- 
cially the unexpected Bourdillon check. And though she 
lies on the sofa in her pretty white gown, her pulses throb 
and thrill with elation, and she almost wishes she had gone 
to the Eandolphs' to dinner, and been entertained with the 
talk so dear to a mother's heart. She cannot see why it 
should take the girls all the afternoon to settle such trivial 
matters as are left on their hands. True, a few friends 
come in, but there is to be no reception until the return of 
the husband and wife, and the invitations are for Randolph 
Court. 

Clyde is in her mother's room in the evening. Some 
very young people have taken possession of Virginia and 
Margie. 

"It is such a pity, Clyde," begins her mother, "that you 
should have been so short-sighted and wilful as to take such 
a very unfeminine step as going into Mr. Galbraith's office. 
I cannot see what possessed you to do it. The Galbraiths 
and the Randolphs are on visiting terms, and you see your 
ill-judged proceeding has made it very embarrassing to us 
all. But matters will soon be placed on a very different 
footing. As soon as Mr. Randolph can suit himself and 
get his house in order, we shall take up our old position. 
And Clyde, it does seem to me that you and Betty have 
been rather too strenuous about Mr. Osborne. Mr. Ran- 
dolph has come to know him quite well, and is extremely 
pleased with him. He has admitted to him that he was 
hasty and injudicious ; but you see he really knew nothing 
about us, and he has not been used — that is, he has been 
so little in i^ociety — you see he is a great traveller and all 
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that, and of course we cannot expect him to understand the 
nice points of respect due to ladies. And he is anxious to 
meet us, — to see me, at least. It seems that he is greatly 
interested in hearing about his grandmother, and no one 
knew as much of her as I did." 

"But we cannot,'' cries Clyde, aghast at the prospect that 
literally yawns before them, and remembering the passion- 
ate words she unwittingly heard months ago : " we cannot 
meet Mr. Osborne or have any friendship " — 

" Why can we not meet him ? " asks her mother, with the 
kind of judicial calmness in which weak persons often cloak 
sheer obstinacy. " He certainly owes me the apology, and 
why should I refuse him a proper opportunity to make it ? 
He did not treat us well, — I shall never recede from that 
standpoint, — but we need not hold malice forever;" and 
she glances up with admirable generosity. 

" You surely do not mean him to come here " — 

" Perhaps not here — we shall make a change shortly" — 

" Mamma, what do you mean ? " exclaims Clyde in amaze- 
ment. " Where are we going ? " 

" Do not talk so vehemently ! Remember, I have had a 
good deal to try my nerves to-day, and I am never strong. 
Mr. Randolph has been very kind indeed. It seems such a 
comfort to have a man to depend upon once more, instead of 
taking the brunt and burden of everything one's self ! I 
hope and pray that Betty may never know the bitterness 
of early widowhood. Mr. Randolph is negotiating for the 
old Bemis Ravenscroft place. And by autumn I hope we 
shall all be settled there." 

Mrs. Jermayne utters this with the utmost complacency. 
From various causes Clyde has not been informed of possi- 
ble family arrangements. A curious little distance has 
grown up between her and Betty, but not from any lack of 
affection; both have been pre-occupied. Clyde does not 
realize herself the restless ambitions and perplexities that 
have swayed her. In some occult manner, Avis Gralbraith's 
attainments and knowledge have roused her to a sense of 
her own desultory and narrow education. Mr. Galbraith is 
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SO proud of "his little girl." Not that Clyde can ever 
achieve anything like this, but she can gather up the loose 
ends and fragments, and shape them to the methods of to- 
day rather than Miss McLeod's antiquated and formal sys- 
tem. There is another unconscious factor. Mr. Galbraith 
brings his newspapers into Clyde's office, and in her leisure 
moments she goes over them. She is amazed to find the 
whole world is being modernized, instead of coming back 
to the nice, proper ways of her mother's time. It never 
will retrograde. It may throw off some of the virtues and 
graces while it is in this seething state of upheaval, as the 
froth and scum rise to the top of wine vats, only to clarify 
the liquid, to give tone and strength. The really good and 
noble qualities remain and leaven the whole, while the 
meretricious and erroneous sink as lees to the bottom. A 
curious sense of power stirs within her. There is some- 
thing she can reach. There is a breadth and largeness of 
vision that exhilarates her. Under some circumstances 
she would talk over these interesting matters with Betty, 
but Betty is deeply engrossed with her own affairs. It is 
being so much in love, Clyde thinks. She is glad that Betty 
can thus lose herself in this sweet romance. 

Yet there are many fine lines that interpenetrate love for 
Bettini Jermayne. With her limitations and narrow expe- 
riences, she knows very little about it. Her nature is 
generous and practical. A younger and more romantic 
lover would shape the tendrils to a closer clinging vine ; 
but Eandolph is as generous as herself, and, perhaps, quite 
as ignorant of a woman's needs and guidance. In his over- 
flowing sympathy, it is her and hers, not himself that he 
considers. With a frankness that to a more ardent lover 
would seem cruel, Betty has placed quite clearly before 
him that she is an urgent necessity to her own family. 
They never could do without her ; and, indeed, it would be 
a very sorry sort of doing, until experience had given them 
wisdom. 

Indeed, Clyde would have been shocked, and protested 
against any such desecration of love's altar could she have 
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realized all the offerings Betty was laying upon it for one 
and another ; all the plans and hopes on this other side of 
herself, that she was holding to distinctly, instead of mer- 
ging them into her greater, higher duty. 

Clyde finds her speech presently, though the hot blood 
goes pulsing through every vein, and makes her face scar- 
let : her fingers tingle to tiieir very ends. 

'^ Mamma, you surely do not mean that we are all to live 
in Mr. Randolph's house ? *' she cries, with poignant shame 
as well as passion. 

"And why not, Clyde? Mr. Randolph will be the re- 
sponsible head of the family. We shall go back to our old 
position ; if you had not been so hasty, we should never 
have left it. I am quite sure we could have arranged to 
stay on at Arrochar until Betty was married, and there would 
have been but the one change. Not that it has affected 
our standing appreciably," she says, with a certain softness. 
" Qood blood always counts.*' 

"But — did Betty ask such a favor, such a gratuity as 
that?'' 

Clyde is astounded. 

"Thank Heaven, I have at least one child who has some 
consideration for her mother," replies Mrs. Jermayne in an 
injured tone. "No, Clyde, Betty had no need to ask it of 
such a gentleman as Mr. Randolph, who does not measure 
duty by the business methods of the degenerate present," 
a withering scorn emphasizes this. "And if she had need, 
she possesses the requisite courage. Do you suppose Betty 
would have gone to any other home, and left us desolate as 
well as destitute ? " 

Clyde's idea has been, for a year or two at least, some 
vaguely defined love-in-a-cottage scheme, where, under its 
sheltering and intimate auspices, they should grow more 
closely into each other's souls. But this appropriation 
of Betty — why, it seems a monstrous selfishness! 

" God made Betty a daughter before he made her a wife," 
says Mrs. Jermayne, with virtuous complacency. " In mar- 
rying Mlf Randolph, she does not give up other ties." 
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^'But, oh, I hope," cries Clyde, in anguish, "that she did 
not marry him thinking solely of us, or for our benefit." 

"You seem to have very strange ideas, Clyde. I came 
to Arrochar, and lived with my husband's stepmother and 
his father. Is it necessary to be so utterly ill-bred as to 
quarrel with one's relations ? " 

"It is not that," replies Clyde chokingly. "We are not 
given to quarrelling." How shall she put it ? It seems 
so different. Arrochar was the husband's home, and he 
brought his wife there. But for them — four beside Betty, 
— to settle themselves upon Mr. Randolph ! " mamma, 
it is being dependent " — 

" I have my own income, you know," says Mrs. Jermayne, 
with serene loftiness. "And old Aunt Betty cannot live 
forever. She ought to leave me something handsome. 
And for the sheer respectability of the thing, you should 
make no objections. The Newkirkes will be much more 
attentive to Virginia, you will see. They have only called 
on her once, and have given her nothing but general invita- 
tions, which is not paying her the respect and attention 
they ought. And there is Margie to be introduced in a 
year or two." 

Clyde remarks silently that she is left out of her mother's 
consideration. A morbid, or unduly sensitive nature, might 
sting itself into the belief that she had been forgotten, or 
passed over by the lovers 5 but she knows them quite too 
well. Her sensitiveness does not lie in that direction. 
She is too really wholesome and natural to sufEer from 
imaginary evils. Still, a sense of impending trouble hangs 
over her. She has tried to imagine how the house and the 
every-day living would be without Betty, and resigned her- 
self to the fact that they must give up many of the delicate 
and delightful home comforts, for Virginia has not one house- 
wifely instinct. The greatest trouble has been who could 
manage the money so as to keep them out of debt ? But 
all these things are light as compared to the sense of obli- 
gation. She understands Mr. Eandolph too well to imagine 
there can be any money compensation. 
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"I hope you are not planning to make trouble, Clyde/' 
begins her mother in tiie old, fretful tone. There have 
been so many joyous interests of late that she has been 
much brighter. ^^ It is as little as you can do to — to — 
not oppose anything," confusedly. 

"I shall make no trouble," says Clyde blindly. 

<^And Mr. Randolph has been the most considerate of 
sons to me. I have always wanted a son. We were so 
disappointed when you were bom. And if there had been 
one boy, I know he would have succeeded to Arrochar." 

Clyde is utterly silent. One of the threatening dangers 
— shall she call it that ? — is the possibility of taking up 
some relations with Osborne of Arrochar. And now that 
the ice is broken and there has been one marriage, her 
mother may dream of others. Still, she can hardly fancy 
Virginia attracting a headstrong, imperious man like Leigh- 
ton Osborne. Only — she is handsome. Clyde wonders at 
the unfolding every day brings. When Virginia is older 
and more conscious of it, will she wait the two or three 
years for Newkirke ? 

For herself she does not plan out a future. She likes 
being at the office better than teaching music or school, 
were she capable of either. She means to study, the field 
of knowledge is so wide and attractive. Of marriage she 
does not think at all, yet she has a girPs coveting desire for 
a love somewhere along her life-path. She has a strange 
fear of the manner in which it will afEect her, and is glad 
to put it off until it can be only one of many things, and 
she strong enough to regulate it. 

She is so amazed that all these matters can have been 
planned without her suspecting it ! True, she has heard 
the talk about the Eavenscroft estate, and has hoped it 
would be Betty's future home. The old, impoverished and 
dwindling family have lost their property piece by piece. 
This went out of their hands some time ago, and has been 
rented to chance tenants. It has not much ground, — four 
or five acres ; but it has a pretty acacia grove and some fine 
old magnolia-trees, that scent the neighborhood with 
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fragrance when they are in bloom. The house is not as 
large as Arrochar, or as rambling ; a square, compact build- 
ing of brick, with great overhanging eaves, and a broad 
piazza on three sides. It is almost in town, and on the 
direct road to Arrochar. A year ago it had been put in 
excellent order, so there would be little to do besides orna- 
menting and furnishing. 

But the girl makes a strong, shuddering mental protest 
against it all. If she dared go away by herself — no, she 
could not stand the terrible loneliness. They have always 
been together. And she has given her promise to make no 
trouble. She does not know all that her mother expects 
this to comprise, neither does she wish to disturb her 
mother's complacency. 

Mrs. Jermayne falls back upon her family pride in the 
Bourdillons. She has felt very well satisfied since Mr. 
Randolph's account of them. Cousin Jerome has returned, 
and they are getting ready for the marriage of the youngest 
daughter, who is to spend a year in Europe. Of course, 
Betty will see them all, and Betty has grown prettier and 
of more importance since she accepted her lover. 

Clyde listens, thinking her own thoughts. Then bed- 
time comes. The young people disperse. Clyde attends 
to her mother's numerous wants, and then goes to her 
lonely room. Betty has spent nights at Randolph Court, 
but when she returned, there was always such a bright, 
confidential chat as they were doing up the odds and ends 
of the day. How awfully solemn it is ! She suddenly 
realizes that Betty Jermayne is gone forever. Betty 
Randolph must perforce be something different. 

She wonders about love in a strange, amazed way. Does 
Betty really love Mr. Randolph ? What if there have been 
other considerations that have somewhat "holden her 
eyes," and she has not given full measure ? That he loves 
her, Clyde knows without any doubt or question. It has 
not been that high governing sympathy with him, nor pity ; 
but in Betty's case there could so easily be complex 
motives. 
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"I will not worry/' Clyde resolves in her agony of 
doubt. " There is much to learn afterward. One cannot 
come to the depth and comprehensiveness in a few months, 
or even a few years. And Betty is so just, so honorable.'' 

Still, she cannot sleep, though usually nothing disturbs 
the ready slumber of youth and health. And she is per- 
sistently haunted by the Osborne she dreamed of on that 
first eventful night : she is studying how to elude him as 
he leers at her with his small, untrusty eyes. Once she is 
really roused, and in the solemn stillness she says passion- 
ately to herself, "I can never like him, let him be all 
that is agreeable. There will be something in his nature 
that will grate as a boat does against a rock. And I shall 
always despise him, no matter how much the others may 
come to admire him ! " 

The first two or three days they manage quite well with- 
out Betty. Then old Ven loses her head and is unreliable. 
Virginia seems to add to the kitchen confusion. Margie 
tries a little, and decides she hates housekeeping. With 
the exception of coffee and biscuits, which are uniformly 
good, but seldom on time, and puddings. Yen, for an old 
hand, makes rather sad work of it. Clyde is amazed at the 
difference in the weekly bills. 

Betty is away a fortnight. She has seen Niagara, the 
wonderful Thousand Isles, and the St. Lawrence. There 
is only a day and a night in New York, and one theatre, and 
then comes the promised visit at Baltimore. A note is 
awaiting them, and an insistent invitation from the Thorpe 
Bourdillons, so they go thither at once. If Betty's bridal 
finery is less fresh than when she started, she has gained 
immeasurably in experience s^xid aplomb. She is piquant, 
dainty, bright, and wholesome, and might have gone half 
round the world for any especial crudeness she betrays. 

Mrs. Bourdillon is a thin, washed-out looking woman, not 
much older than her mother, but it would hardly be 
credited. What makes these elder women so faded and 
spiritless, Betty wonders. She has seen some such splendid 
middle-aged women on her journeyings. But, perhaps, it 
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is enough to fade and shrivel any one to be in constant 
attendance on a paralytic for years. Mr. Thorpe Bourdillon 
has piercing black eyes, and jet black eyebrows, but his 
hair and beard are snowy white. It gives him a rather 
fierce, protesting expression. For three years he has been 
confined to his room, unable to walk, and with the use of 
only one hand. Latterly, his throat and vocal organs have 
been affected, and now he talks with dif^culty. There is 
one son at home, and Miss Katharine, who is going to run 
over to Paris to spend a month with her sister. 

The house is spacious and elegantly appointed. Three 
rooms in an ell part are sacred to Aunt Betty. Her parlor 
is quite magnificent. There is a sort of library with two 
luxurious couches in it, and a sleeping apartment with a 
great, high canopy bedstead, hung with yellow silk, em- 
broidered with clusters of black-red roses. Outside of 
this is the bath and the maid's room. 

Aunt Betty is really pleased with her grand-niece, and 
she has lost none of her preference for Mr. Kandolph. 
She declares marriage has improved him, that he is stouter 
and better-looking. They have some curious little confi- 
dences together that amuse the young wife. Indeed, it 
all seems like a bit out of a play, and Betty has seen 
only one. It has the air of unreality, as if the underlying 
earnest had dropped out of it. And the utter indifference 
with which they all trail around in beautiful gowns and 
laces, and eat off of china and gold and silver, and lounge 
on damask and satin furniture, and have servants at their 
elbow, is really marvellous. But Betty does the same 
with a serene air, as if to the manner bom. 

They go to dine with the Jerome Bourdillons. Every- 
thing is handsome, but not quite so lavish. The whole 
house is in fairy-like tumult about the wedding. Ah, here 
are gowns and jewels and laces ! It seems to Betty that 
she has seen enough to last her a lifetime. 

They inquire after her mother and her sisters ; and Mr. 
Bourdillon asks in an absent manner, what it was hap- 
pened about Arrochar last winter. The part that appears 
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the most curious to Betty is that these people appear 
somehow to be quite ignorant of the effects of poverty. 
It does not occur to jbhem that her mother could possibly 
be in any strait or difficulty or perplexity. 

"Has she given up coming to Baltimore?" he asks. 
"We were just on the eve of going to Cuba, and I could 
not make any arrangements last fall. But now, the ensu- 
ing winter, we shall be quite alone. If she would come, 
and bring one or two of your sisters, we should be very 
much pleased to entertain them." 

" Thank you," Betty answers in a kind of laughing dis- 
may. " You are very kind, and I will tell her." 

Helena Bourdillon gives her a pretty set of rubies. 

"I have one so much handsomer," she explains. "Of 
course they would quite extinguish a little body like you," 
and Helena displays them in all their magnificence. " But 
these are very appropriate. I was wondering what I would 
do with them. Aunt Betty gave them to me, so I did not 
like to sell them." 

Betty Eandolph is delighted with a set of real rubies. 
Altogether, the dinner has been a great pleasure ; though, 
remembering her poor little, almost begging letter, she had 
shrunk from it. But no one else seems to have given it a 
thought. 

Aunt Betty is going to Sulphur Springs, with some other 
cousins, and cordially invites Betty and her husband to 
join her for a fortnight. It would seem as if they were 
always going somewhere, except poor worn-out Mrs. Bour- 
dillon, who has to remain with her helpless husband. 

" It is curious," Betty says reflectively, to her husband, 
as they are whirling along homeward in the palace-car. " It 
does not seem at all real to me, yet I suppose they enjoy 
it. And Aunt Betty is so peculiar, so bright, and caustic ! 
To think of her being old in mamma's youth even! I 
suppose they are all very rich," and she sighs a little. 

"Yes," he replies gravely, turning his eyes from her 
piquant face, with its roseleaf cheeks, lest somehow he 
shall betray his secret in an unwary glance. He is so glad 
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for her sake. The morning of their departure Aunt Betty 
had whispered to him, with accompanying nods of the most 
emphatic kind, — 

"It is all right. I made a new will yesterday; and it 
gave me a positive pleasure to think I should have one 
grateful remembrance, when I was dust and ashes, from 
some one who had never counted on my money. Make her 
a good husband, Parke Randolph." 

That he will, all his life long. 

They are delighted to welcome Betty home in all her 
newly acquired dignity and importance. She has seen so 
much, heard so much, and seems altogether changed with 
the wisdom of married life. Her husband is devoted to 
her, and she accepts it quite as if it were her right. There 
is something in this that frets Clyde a little. 

The reception at Randolph Court is quite a fine affair. 
In a more modem place it would pass for a lawn party, as 
it is out of doors and in, and everything is a wilderness 
of bloom. Betty has consented to meet Mr. Osborne under 
the flag of truce of her husband's friendship; but some- 
how his courage gives out, and he sends a curiously worded 
regret, hoping that some time later on he may be allowed 
to avail himself of her kindness. 

" For all the Jermaynes will be there," he says to Yorke, 
"and some of them may not feel as benevolently toward me 
as Mrs. Randolph. You see, this would be merely as his 
friend. But you must go, and bring me a full account." 

He does not admit, even to Yorke, his best-beloved 
Pythias, that he has twice passed Clyde Jermayne, and 
discerned a kind of slumbering tempest in her face. There 
is something about it fine and resolute, just as there was 
when she sat her horse so proudly that day on the hill. 
And it is defiant to the finest line, to the faintest curve of 
the nostril and lip. It is as if she threw down the gage ; 
and mentally he accepts it. As Osborne of Arrochar she 
shall some day be friends with him ; further than that fate 
cannot now decide. 

Betty and Yorke are wandering out under the trees in 
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the moonlight. The quartette has broken up, the duty 
wishes have been given and acknowledged, the opening 
quadrille has been danced. 

"So," says Betty, rather resentfully, "your friend did 
not come ? And I know Mr. Bandolph asked him. I con- 
sented, even I, to buiy the hatchet. But now I take it up 
again. It is an '^ — 

'^'No, do not say that," Yorke interrupts quickly. 
" There were some things back of it. He fancied the first 
meeting between himself and your mother and Miss Jer- 
mayne might be awkward. And on an occasion like this, — 
well, there could be no explanation, and just a cool little 
nod would leave matters quite where they were before, 
perhaps worse, even." 

" But it really is a slight to me. Am I not worth consid- 
ering ? " with a pretty show of offended dignity. 

" You know you refused to be introduced at that winter- 
night balL How could he tell really that you would receive 
him now ? " 

"Did he suppose me as ill-bred as that?" she says 
scornfully. 

"I do not think he did," returns Yorke, with great appar- 
ent candor. " I know he did you and Mr. Randolph justice, 
but you see it was an awkward place to be in. And at first 
he meant to come. He was pleased with the invitation, 
he really was. It was only when he thought of your 
mother. You see he has rather a guilty conscience," and 
Yorke laughs. " I do not suppose any man always does 
just right. There may even be rare occasions when a^ 
woman misses it. Osborne has had time for a good deal 
of meditation on the subject, and I never knew a man 
more ready to make amends when he has done anything 
out of the way. I know he is really anxious to see your 
mother, and apologize for his rudeness in the beginning." 

Yorke waits anxiously for her reply, which seems to be 
delayed. 

Then Betty answers, with an elegant, condescending 
deliberation, and in her most seductive tone, — 
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"I am quite sure mamma would receive it without the 
slightest demur. Mr. Randolph has exerted his eloquence 
upon her. I am not certain, but I am a little airaid your 
Mr. Osborne will be too fascinating, — that Mr. Randolph 
will find his way to Arrochar too often." 

"Then you must not allow him to come alone,*' says 
Torke, with a soft, daring laugh. " Indeed, I do not see 
why you should not all be good friends. Life is too short 
to spend in disagreements ; and, in a month or so, Arrochar 
is to be opened to the neighborhood. We are getting the 
grounds in very nice order. You would hardly know it, 
as I dare say it was a good deal out of shape when you can 
first remember. But it seems to me, you Jermaynes ought 
to be the earliest guests." 

There is such a fascinating entreaty in Torke's eyes. 
They are a luminous dark gray, as if there was a glint of 
sunshine back of them. The light in them stirs Betty 
curiously, as though she was looking into an alluring world. 

And his speech has a sweet flattery. Somehow it is 
rather ridiculous in a neighborhood where all are friends, 
for two families to stand out, and lay themselves open to 
gossip and censure. The world has widened very much 
to Betty, and she recognizes the facts of the case, — that 
Osborne has not defrauded them, for all was his. It was 
only the manner of doing it ; and if he regrets it, — 

" Well," she says archly, " we may give him another 
opportunity with mamma." 

"Which he will gladly accept," is the confident re- 
joinder. 

Betty dances one quadrille with Yorke, and he is cer- 
tainly an exquisite dancer. Then he is turned over to 
Virginia, and before the evening has ended he has gained 
permission from Mrs. Jermayne and Mrs. Randolph to call 
at Oakland Avenue. 

Clyde he has found extremely reserved and dignified. 
What there is about her to admire especially, he does not 
understand. 

" It is sheer pique, because she holds so aloof," he re- 
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fleets ; '^but Osborne always does gain any point that he 
sets about. But what he will do " — 

For Yorke has made up his mind that Miss Jermayne 
may be attractive in certain ways, but a girl who shuts 
her mouth in that fashion cannot be lovable. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

AND HE TOOK AN ELL 

** Shall we never fairly stand, 
Soul to soul and hand to hand? 
Are the bonds eternal set 
To retain us strangers yet? " 

Betty is again the ruling spirit in Oakland Avenue. 
She jjeems ubiquitous. She breakfasts at home, spends the 
day going back and forth to Eavenscroft — they have 
deeitled to keep the old name for its added weight — and 
supe with the Randolphs. Bessie has returned, but Helen 
has a lover in Chicago. The two Bees, Mr. James Ran- 
dolph has christened them. 

By special invitation, Mr. Yorke comes over to see if 
anything can be added or done to beautify the grounds. 
He suggests a winding walk and a summer-house, and com- 
pliments Randolph on the good taste of the modernizing 
that he has displayed. And one afternoon Osborne strolls 
thither with him. Randolph is alone, directing some men 
who are laying carpets. The house will be quite a pretty 
nest, with its new furnishings. One side of the hall has 
two rooms, rather narrower than the parlor. In view of 
the united family, Betty has set aside these two for Mr. 
Randolph as study and library. They are not quite fin- 
ished yet, but will have polished floors. The old hall has 
stone flagging, laid diamond-wise. 

Over these rooms are to be Mrs. Jermayne's, one for 
Virginia and Margie, and a chamber at the head of the 
hall, for Clyde. Mrs. Jermayne's will connect with both. 
Then Betty has a large chamber for herself, and the ad- 
joining one that can be used for guests. 
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Eyen the Randolphs have made no demur at the arrange- 
ment. There seems, indeed, nothing else to be done. 
Clyde has uttered one vehement protest. 

" But what can you do ? *' asks Betty, with the superior 
calmness bom of six weeks of matrimony. " Ven is too 
old to get along without a mistress. The girls are — well, 
Virginia's manifest destiny is to look handsome and have a 
good time, and to be of as little use as possible. I talked 
this all over with Parke before I really accepted him. 
Why, I couldn't have gone away and married any one who 
was not willing to take us all ! " 

Betty stands up straight and confronts Clyde heroically. 

" But you loved him ! " cries Clyde, with a gasp. " You 
certainly did not marry him from any " — oh, what shall 
she say ? — " from any motive less high and pure ? " 

"Well — a regard for your own people can be a pure 
motive, and a right one too," returns Betty, with decision. 
"And Clyde, you really ought to appreciate it. I did 
think of you all " — Betty's voice falters a little. " And it 
will make all our lives pleasanter. Of course I did like 
him very much, and he wanted me so," Betty begins to 
blush furiously; "and I can make him very happy. But 
men are silly; yes, they really are, at first! I suppose 
they do grow sensible. They want to hold your hands, and 
kiss your eyes, and the pillow on which your cheek has 
lain, and a hundred and one foolish things. I am not 
romantic — I never was. But it was nice having a lover, 
and it is splendid to have a good, generous, considerate 
husband. You must all care for him and like him. He is 
so fond of being appreciated. And when he was so willing 
to make a home for us all, it would be ingratitude in any 
of you to refuse it, or even to 'act ungraciously about it. 
Oh, Clyde, please do not," she ends imploringly. 

Clyde kisses her, with the most profound tenderness. 
She is completely disarmed. Whatever wild ideas she may 
have had must be put entirely aside. As she has promised 
her mother, she will make no trouble. 

"You and Mr. Randolph are very generous. He is a 
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brother, indeed. You will find none of ns ungrateful, 
Betty. I only hope we shall not be a bore and a burden." 
" You never will be that," is the enthusiastic assurance ; 
and the brown eyes are a flood of sunshine. 

So the heirlooms are taken out of Oakland Avenue, and 
settled afresh. Clyde finds Margie, with Jinny, waiting for 
her at the office, one night, and she is driven to Kavens- 
croft, where supper awaits her. Everything is so pretty, 
and has such a delightful air, that only a homelike woman 
such as Betty can bestow. On the threshold, Parke Ran- 
dolph takes 'both her hands. 

" Welcome to your new home," he says, in a deep, fer- 
vent tone. Then he inclines his head a little, and she 
looks up. They give each other a kiss of purest affection. 
Only twice before has she kissed him, — on his wedding- 
day, and when they came home from their journey. 

Betty smiles from her vantage ground. She has felt 
that one would have to wrest away from Clyde, at every 
step, her props of prideful reliance. There is one more, and 
now the young wife feels confident of that. She has car- 
ried so many points gracefully, that she may be pardoned 
for esteeming herself irresistible. 

It is the first family meal, and Parke Randolph lends 
dignity to his position at the head of the table, as well as 
head of the house. But the husband and wife have enjoyed 
numerous impromptu meals, when Betty has made coffee 
and cooked a delicious omelet, or even broiled a steak, in 
her deft fashion. She has poured tea, and smiled across 
the small table at him, until he felt he was at a feast of 
the gods. 

Marriage has certainly improved him, or else his jaunt- 
ing around and mingling with his fellow-creatures. He is 
less grave and formal, he smiles oftener ; and he has a very 
sweet smile. There is about him a certain satisfaction 
that gives him a more assured air. 

Mrs. Jermayne is at her best. Something, or, rather, 
the many happenings have roused her from the continual 
dwelling upon her nerves and ailments. It is a good thing 
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tliat Betty's devotion has been broken in upon, diverted to 
another channel. Virginia never does any waiting-upon 
until the last moment. She never refuses, though she 
sometimes uses a little covert ridicule at some of the 
whims and fancies ; but she stretches her mother's patience 
so by her delays, that Mrs. Jermayne has come to watch, 
and sends her errands when Virginia is going downstairs ; 
asks for her shawl and her book when some one is going 
up;, or tries to remember a few of these little matters for 
herself. She admires Mr. Kandolph very much, and has 
the old-fashioned respect for men as a rather superior 
order, in the aggregate, whatever they may fail to be in 
the individual. 

Clyde admits to herself, as they all gather on the wide 
piazza, where there are plenty of splint and rattan chairs, 
and a delightfully roomy hammock, that this is indeed a 
home. They never have taken root kindly in Oakland 
Avenue. Why, she can hardly tell, for there were many 
pleasant phases. Perhaps, in view of what was to happen, 
the sense of permanency could not develop itself, and throw 
out any fibres. And they are all very happy. Virginia, 
sitting on the step in her flowing white gown, looks 
lovelier than ever. 

Yet Virginia has had some disquietude. Instead of her 
lover responding to her wishes, and flying home on the 
wings of love, he has written very much at length, and 
described the situation honestly enough. There is not 
enough income for two, for expenses do multiply, and it 
costs a good deal to live in any foreign place, if you have 
much comfort. A man can get along anywhere. If he can 
finish a picture, and sell it for a good price, — and he is 
getting on very well indeed, — there might be a chance of 
marriage. During the summer he expects to go up into 
Switzerland with a party of young fellows. Perhaps he 
may be home in the winter. 

Virginia's idea of a lover is a man who comes if you do 
but raise your little finger. Mr. Eandolph is of this kind. 
Sometimes Betty wishes he would stay away. She is long- 
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ing to possess a little bit of herself. She and Clyde hare 
never been exigent in their affection, and Betty has had no 
intimate girl friend to make unreasonable demands upon 
her, and show different phases of jealousy: If she had 
more coquetry in her nature, but she is so extremely 
straightforward and limited. Who at twenty has all wis- 
dom ? We learn by actual and often painful experiences 
to make the finer discriminations, and Heaven help us when 
we learn too late I 

The Newkirke ladies have gone abroad for their summer- 
ing, and have kindly and with much solicitude offered to 
take messages to Evan. 

"Why, I write to him ! " says Virginia with very wide- 
open eyes. " But you might bring him back." 

Mrs. Newkirke frowns a little. 

" He would lose a good deal by being broken up just 
now,'* she says rather severely, annoyed by the young girl's 
levity. " He has made arrangements for the two years' 
study, and it is best that he should persevere. Of course 
he has no real need, but it does strengthen one's character 
to keep to the course he has marked out, and not be turned 
aside by every whim or idle counsel." 

But if they are away, there is no great halt in social life. 
People are coming and going, and there are summer gaye- 
ties in pleasant out-of-door parties, teas on piazzas or lawns. 
If it is too warm to dance, one can sit and talk or sing, 
with the soft, suggestive accompaniment indoors. Margie 
has taken up the guitar, and evinces a decided talent for 
music. 

Mr. Kensett and Mr. Yorke are strolling by, and pause. 
Betty nods with her bright, inviting smile, and they are 
emboldened to walk up the lawn path, and seat themselves 
on the step, and chat away the pleasant evening. 

It is the first of many delightful social times. People 
come to call on the new wife, and take a glimpse of the 
remodelled Ravenscroft. It would be quite impossible not 
to speak of Arrochar. Indeed, every one has in a measure 
approved of Leighton Osborne; and now there is a talk 
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of a special entertainment, a honsewarming to display the 
improyements, and make all welcome in a neighborly 
fashion. 

There is one afternoon when Clyde comes home earlier 
than usual. It has been a warm day with very little doing. 
Indeed, Mr. Galbraith has consulted his efficient clerk 
about her vacation. August is a dull month, and for a 
fortnight at least they must have the grace to do without 
her. Indeed her hours now have been considerably abridged. 

At a little distance from her mother and Betty, there sits 
a tall, imperious-looking man in the most comfortable posi- 
tion imaginable, his long legs stretched out, his feet crossed, 
and they indicate a certain vigor like the rest of the man. 
One arm lies carelessly on the wide arm of the chsdr, and 
the hand, with its rather long, smooth fingers, hangs over. 
It is a little sunburned, but she sees the fine pink nails 
that are as exact as a bit of sculpture. The bronze brown 
beard has been trimmed short this warm weather, but it 
evinces a slight tendency to curl, as well as the rings of hair 
that cluster about the broad white temples. He has not the 
striking beauty of his grandmother, but he does possess a 
certain picturesqueness ; and all the power, the resolute 
will and love of authority is in every line. He has very 
long dark eyelashes that seem to lend a curious glitter to 
the hazel eyes, whose yellow lights can make sunshine, or 
indicate a storm of passion. 

It is the first time Clyde has come face to face with him. 
She has long known that the face of her wretched dream 
was altogether unlike his, but she has kept to it with a 
curious obstinacy. Perhaps that is the real man. Cer- 
tainly there was no disguise when she first heard him 
speak. She recalls it now, and braces herself mentally. 

Betty springs up with a demure little smile. 

" This is my sister. Miss Jermayne," she says quietly, 
though she wants to laugh outright at the way Clyde 
stiffens every limb and feature ; " and this is Mr. Osborne." 

Clyde bows with chilling dignity. It is her intention to 
pass straight on, and enter the hall-door standing so hos- 
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pitabl J open ; but the piazza is wide^ and her feet seem 
laggards. Osborne rises ; there is even a sort of indolent 
ease in the motion : but he cuts off her retreat by taking 
her hand, though he feels her passionate resistance in every 
one of the slim fingers. Something — is it the power the 
man has ? — sways her, swerves her out of her course, and 
brings her into the circle. Every pulse in her body re- 
volts, and every fibre of her brain seems interpenetrated 
with the superior strength. There is a chair, and he 
motions her to it ; does not, indeed, unclasp her hand until 
she is seated. It has taken not half a minute. Meanwhile 
her mother has been saying, — 

" You see, Clyde, we have all made up good friends just 
as children do after a quarrel. Though there was no quar- 
rel. I could not descend to so vulgar a step. And the 
difference has been so trivial, after all. I do not think Mr. 
Hendley understood the feeling on either side. However, 
it is all at an end, and we have talked ourselves almost into 
relationship.'' 

Mrs. Jermayne is on the highest pinnacle of satisfaction. 
Osborne has apologized handsomely, not profusely, he never 
is effusive. He has long ago learned not to weaken his 
cause by words. He has been kindly, straightforward, and 
to the point. He has admitted the rudeness of not keep- 
ing an appointment with a lady. I am afraid more than 
his sharp of the blame has fallen to Mr. Hendley, but it 
will be lessened a great deal by the time it reaches him. 

Time, indeed, has softened it all. If Osborne had gone 
that day with Mr. Hendley, the breach would have been 
simply irreparable, though they are all honest enough in 
taking a different view of it now. Mrs. Jermayne is in a 
much more comfortable position. Her daughter is well 
married, her Bourdillon pride has been gratified. They 
have asked nothing of Osborne. He has come to them, 
really desirous of the friendship. 

At the close of her mother's sentence, Clyde makes an 
ineffectual effort to rise. It is almost as if Osborne had 
her a prisoner, and she resents it bitterly. The tacit uu* 
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derstanding he has established in leading her here and moY« 
ing his chair almost in her way, maddens her. Then he 
takes np the cue Mrs. Jermajne has inadvertently gi^en 
him. 

" Yes," he says in the soft mellifluous voice, that in spite 
of lazy sweetness has a hint of strength, '^if we cannot 
settle it any other way, we can in names and memories. 
Shall I admit that I am very glad Miss Clyde has in her 
name one of the old family inheritances I shall always like 
to recall ? " 

Mrs. Jermayne gives a little gurgle of a laugh, that is a 
faded echo of Virginians ripple, and still sounds young. 

"If Clyde had been a boy, you surely would have lost 
your inheritance. Mrs. Osborne Jermayne promised my 
husband that his eldest son should have Arrochar." 

"Then we were unknown rivals," and he somehow com- 
pels Clyde to raise her eyes by the occult process of look- 
ing intently at her. Her face is a study. She makes an 
almost superhuman effort to prevent it from reddening — 
it is only a softly glowing rose color. "Well," he con- 
tinues with a choice deliberation that lightly hovers about 
his lips before the words are allowed to escape, " if I must 
have lost it, I think I would have had a worthy successor.*' 

Is he complimentary or insolent ? Clyde draws a long, 
strangling breath. 

"Now you have seen us all," says Betty, coming to the 
rescue. " And all differences and vexations and unpleasant 
thoughts are to be buried forever. We have held out pretty 
well on both sides, we have shown our wills and prejudices, 
and about the worst there was in us ; so, henceforth, the 
atmosphere should be serene and friendly." 

" I shall use my best endeavors to keep it so," replies 
Osborne, with a smile that has a delightful outside frank- 
ness and an immense amount of resolution within. 

Clyde makes a mighty effort and rises. She seems taller 
than usual ; she holds her head erect as she did that day 
on the mountain. The color has gone out of her face in 
the tint of the swaying cool green vines, and it has the 
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dusky light of a portrait. Erery feature is so clearly cut; 
so spirited. 

" If you will excuse me," she begins, with a motion of 
her hand as if to wave him aside. 

He rises and bows. She is free to go. Their eyes meet, 
and she compresses her lips. 

" It is very warm, and I am tired,*' she explains, with a 
little weariness of tone. 

"(3ome back when you are rested," says Betty cordially, 
"There id a lovely breeze here. It is the coolest place I 
have found anywhere." 

Clyde almost flies up the stairs. She drags off her hat, 
loosens her dress, hurries it off, and slips into a soft white 
gown. Then she throws herself on the bed and clinches 
her hands. 

" I hate you ! " she says in a vindictive fashion. " I hate 
you ! I always shall. Nothing can ever make us friends." 

Then she trembles in a kind of exhausted manner as if 
all her strength was gone. Why should she care in such a 
desperate fashion ? All the others will be arrayed against 
her, but she mnst go her way calmly. The hateful words 
ringing in her ears drown everything else, and she seems 
to grasp hold of them in an intangible way as if they were 
her strength and support. She never can forgive them. 
She never will. No one else heard the tone of irritating 
contempt, and they cannot feel the keenness of the stab. 
Ah, it is of no use trying to win her over. 

Then something startles her, and she listens involunta- 
rily. That soft, musical, yet characteristic sound is Os- 
borne's laugh. She has never heard anything quite like 
it, and it brings up the curious sensation of having listened 
to it in another world. It almost drowns the words she 
wishes to remember, it penetrates like some subtile odor or 
drug. 

Presently there is a step on the path, and Parke Ran- 
dolph joins them. There is a deeper earnest in the con- 
versation. Osborne is relating an adventure on the Nile. 
The wandering wind carries the words up quite distinctly, 
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some soft-fionnding foreign ones and a boatman's cry. 
Betty laughs at the story. And then Virginia, who has 
been superintending the concoction of a cooling drink, 
marshalls the tidy waiter with his tray. 

" Wasn't Clyde here ? Or were you simply talking about 
her ? " she asks. 

"She came home very tired," explains Betty. 

"It is the height of cruelty for Gkilbraith to keep her 
writing in that office ! " deckures Osborne, quite as if he 
were one of them already, and free to make comments. 

" We always were opposed to it," says Mrs. Jermayne. 
"Whatever induced any child of mine to do such a thing I 
never could understand ! I can't imagine how she came to 
get into it ; for, after all, Clyde is not one of your bold, 
pushing girls with a mission." Mrs. Jermayne has read 
of these, and decides that any mission is unwomanly and 
objectionable. " Of course, just then " — she looks at Betty 
in a kind of helpless confusion. 

"Just then we hardly knew what to do," says Betty 
gently. "When a great change befalls any one and an 
effort is necessary, one does not always stop to choose, but 
takes the thing that comes to hand. Mr. Galbraith wanted 
some one who could translate, and Clyde is a good French 
scholar. It was very brave of her, I shall always think, to 
come to our rescue." 

" But there were more feminine employments," persists 
her mother. " Mr. Osborne, you will fold us old-fashioned 
people, clinging to the nice refined ways that are going out 
of date, I suppose, but are admirable, nevertheless." 

"We must admire her courage," Osborne says quietly. 
This is one of the steps that he is answerable for. And 
there is no chance to amend it. 

In spite of the cordial invitation, Mr. Osborne will not 
remain to supper. The two men walk down the path 
together, and Clyde can distinguish the firm step. She has 
caught enough of the talk to follow it, and she can hardly 
decide whether to be incensed or not 

Betty runs up to her room. 
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" Oh, how warm you are ! And there is such a lovely 
breeze on the veranda. Does your head ache ? I should 
think it would, being confined to that hot office all day." 

"No, it doesn't ache," returns Clyde obstinately. " I am 
tired. A little quiet rests me the soonest." 

If that is a hint, Betty does not take it. She sits on the 
edge of the bed, picks up the fan, and gently sways it to 
and fro. How piquantly pretty she is in her white Indian 
muslin gown, with its curious lace work, a gift from Aunt 
Betty, who had it fifty years ago. She wears some dull 
sea-green ribbons, and her earrings and pin of pearl, and is 
extremely picturesque. Betty is never, could never be the 
girl of the period. There is an old-fashionedness that sug- 
gests lavender and rosemary, satin slippers, high puffed 
sleeves, and short waists. Even now, she does not look 
really modem. 

" It is quite amusing, isn't it ? " she begins. "I knew just 
what you were thinking of, Clyde ! — that dreadful talk in 
Mr. Hendley's office. But he has quite forgotten it, I fancy ; 
that is, he has lived out all his indignation, and he admits 
to being rather hasty and hot-tempered." 

" Yes," responds Clyde haughtily. " Yet he did say he 
had no terms to make with us, would not even see us, you 
remember." 

" Well, he has changed his mind. He was hasty and 
hateful and savage — see, Clyde, I am quite willing to 
admit it all. He did, in a very manly fashion. I have 
been holding out for your sake, then I gave in, because, if 
Parke could not invite him here, he would not go to 
Arrochar. And I did like the manner in which he made 
the amende honorahle to mamma. Must one hold a grudge 
forever, because some unfortunate circumstance began it ? 
I told Mr. Osborne very frankly that all our own, that is, 
mamma's little money and Mr. Jermayne's small fortune, 
had been spent by the time he died. I suppose an ener- 
getic person would have kept things from going quite so 
rapidly to the bad. We know that the old house was 
terribly dilapidated. He looks at it more on the reason- 
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able side ; and you must admit there is no use of standing 
out when people are willing to meet you half-way, or more, 
unless you love to quarrel ! *' 

Clyde shuts her lips firmly. Betty may do all the con- 
ciliatory talking. 

"And in a place like this, where people are generally 
friendly, one is the more conspicuous for refusing such 
overtures. Everybody, it seems, likes him. People are 
beginning to go there. And I quite want to see the wonder- 
ful curiosities and beautiful appointments myself. So when 
he opens Arrochai*, and asks in all his neighbors, we should 
be foolish in keeping up the feud, and having to explain to 
our friends why we do it. Exercise a little common sense, 
Clyde. Sometimes excellent friends get angry, and say 
sharp things, then repent and forgive each other. What is 
it some one says — that confessing one is wrong is only say- 
ing one is wiser to-day than he was yesterday ? And we 
were strangers. He had some cause for complaint, you 
must admit." 

Clyde admits nothing. Betty feels as if she could shake 
her. 

" Well, we have promised to go to Arrochar. His visitors 
have been principally gentlemen, and neighborly callers. 
He wants mamma to be his first real guest, and we are to 
dine with him Thursday evening, quite informally — all 
of us." 

'*I hope I may be excused," Clyde says frigidly. 

"O Clyde, that will be most unkind, and very queer. 
It will seem to lay all the onus on you;" and Betty's 
sweet face is full of genuine distress. 

"Well — I am the only one whp has any rancor left, it 
seems. I think I ?iave cause. I can't keep his sharp, 
hateful words out of my mind. I should think of them all 
the time." 

Clyde's tone is strong, resolute, and bitter. 

"Then the best way," resumes Betty amiably, "is to 
meet him, and see for yourself that there are other aspects 
to his character. You are doing the same thing, purposely 
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mistaking the best side, in your eagerness to see the 
worst." 

Clyde sits up, and drags back her abundant hair with an 
ungentle motion, as if eyen that would hurt Leighton 
Osborne. A strange, passionate sort of scarlet flies up in 
her face. A horrible, shrinking shiver runs over her as 
she recalls her mother's foolish and imprudent plan for 
uniting the fortunes of her fallen house with that of 
Arrochar. Even now she mistrusts there is some such 
fancy rampant in Betty's brain, as well as still linger- 
ing in Mrs. Jermayne's. And she will not be made the 
scape-goat. 

" Yes, I suppose I am all wrong ! " she says, with the 
inconsequence of a person trying to bolster up a weak 
cause. " But," desperately, " I like my own way. It may 
be the best for me." 

"Well — do up your hair, and put on something cool, 
and come down to supper. You surely will not keep angry 
with us, because we have changed our minds." 

Betty kisses her in a wholesome, cheery fashion, so 
essentially her own, and then trips down to add a few 
finishing touches to the table> which is already beautiful 
with fruit and flowers. For now, Betty is in her true 
element. There is nothing like the lavishness of the 
Bourdillons, but there are no pinches and small economies 
such as have heretofore occupied her busy brain. And there 
is so wide a delight. She feels joyous enough to forgive 
the whole world. 

" We will not mention Mr. Osborne's name," she says in 
her soft, persuasive way, as she rejoins the household. 
" Clyde feels very sore about it, but she will come around 
right in time. She is not such a weather-vane as I — 
turned about with every wind of doctrine," and Betty 
glances up laughingly in her husband's face. He bends 
over and kisses her. They go into the supper-room with 
its cool colors and flowing window draperies. Clyde joins 
them presently. She feels the need of something after her 
storm of passion. She has summoned all her fortitude to 
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listen to the praises of Leighton Osborne, but no one so much 
as mentions his name. Virginia seems much engrossed 
with a gypsy day out in the woods, that is to take place 
to-morrow, and they talk over a quaint call that the Misses 
Bayenscroft have made that morning. This house has 
belonged to one of their cousins, and to them it seems 
sadly modernized. Still, they admit it is much more satis- 
factory to have it in Mr. Randolph's hands than any of 
the new people who have neither traditions nor grand- 
fathers, and who might use the grounds for cottages for 
their work people. 

Some young men call in the evening, but they all sit out 
on the porch in a friendly, informal fashion. Virginia is 
certainly the centre of attraction. She does not say much 
— is it because she looks so serenely beautiful ? 
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CHAPTER XVin 

THE MASTEB OF ABBOOHAB 

As tnch a one, being brought to sadden itand, 
Doubts all hlB foregone path if it were true, 
And turns to this, then to the other liand. — Jbam Inoblow. 

Thebe is just one intervening day. Clyde resolves that 
no persuasion shall induce her to go to Arrochar. During 
the day Mr. Galbraith proposes a fortnight's vacation to 
her^ as, for the two weeks, he can fill her place with a 
young fellow who will be very glad to come. How she 
will endure two long weeks at home is a question that 
thrills her with dismay! Already she has become so used 
to having her time filled, that the days look endless. And 
only such a brief while ago she was longing for green 
fields and leisure ! 

When she returns, rather late on account of some im- 
portant letters that have come in, she finds them all inter- 
ested in the invitation that has arrived for Betty and Mr. 
Randolph. Madame Bourdillon is at Sulphur Springs, and 
has made arrangements for her grand-niece, who will be 
expected on Wednesday of the following week. Clyde 
smiles a little over the quaint peremptoriness and the 
lingering fondness exhibited for Mr. Randolph. 

" You can amuse yourself keeping house," says Betty , 
gayly. " So it all comes about just right.'* 

Ven has been pensioned off, and lives with her grand- 
daughter, with the privilege of coming in on extra occa- 
sions. The kitchen regime is quite perfect, and Betty 
makes an admirable mistress. But it does seem to Clyde 
that they have burdened Mr. Randolph rather heavily at 
the outset. 
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She is resolute about not going to Arrochar. So she 
comes home the next evening to a silent house^ and has 
her own thoughts for company. 

If Osborne is in the slightest degree disappointed, he 
does not betray it. Betty really wishes he would show a 
very faint annoyance, but instead he is occupied with Mrs. 
Jermayne, taking her from room to room, seating her in 
the easiest chairs, or on the most delightful couches, to rest 
between whiles. Betty and Virginia are children again, 
and follow Mr. Yorke's lead even to the old garrets, that 
have been strangely renovated, while their suggestive mys- 
tery has not been disturbed. The observatory in the 
tower has been fitted up with seats, a table, some cases for 
books, and a really fine telescope. Betty's small joumey- 
ings about the world have widened her ideas sufficiently to 
take in these additions, and understand how really attrac- 
tive they are to men of education. The new world is dif- 
ferent and charming. Is it possible they wasted so many 
years here in dulness and drudgery ! And yet — here are 
the dear old landmarks as well ! Betty's heart goes out 
gratefully to Osborne, that he has thought them worth 
retaining. 

The parlor has been modernized with all the other 
changes. The windows have been curiously reset. The 
small diamond panes have been kept, but they are sur- 
rounded by a stained bordering in new colors, so toned that 
only softened tints fall in long rays. The window seats 
have been widened, and panelling set underneath them. 
The old oak has been polished afresh until the veining 
seems to stand out. The carpet, with its immense medallion 
and faded vines, sent over from Manchester when Mrs. 
Osborne Jermayne came there as a bride, has been re- 
moved. The floor is inlaid and polished, and rugs of 
genuine Oriental stamp lie about. There are a few fine 
paintings on the frescoed walls, and some handsome furni- 
ture, for use rather than show. But it has an air of mascu- 
line selection. True, there is a cabinet of bric-a-brac, where 
royal Satsuma airs its pedigree beside some fine ware from 
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Nankin. There are several rare bronzes, two Limoges 
vases, and in the dusky comers peers forth a marble. The 
graceful touches a woman would put here and there are 
lacking. 

Osborne does not much affect the parlor. He would not 
have furnished it for his own needs. The spacious hall, 
the library, his own den, and the museum, as he terms the 
room where the cabinets are arranged, are quite enough 
for him and his friends, and answer the ordinary purposes 
of bachelor life. When he came here last winter he cared 
nothing for the verdict of his neighbors. But it is true 
the influence of blood and ancestry brings about a peculiar 
conservatism. He scoffs at the idea of really valuing it, 
yet when he studies these old faces in their imperious 
dignity, and pores over the ancient records, an intan- 
gible something stirs his blood, — clean, wholesome, honor- 
able blood it is, he is glad to know. He could not take the 
pride he does in these ancestors if they were stained with 
crime. Narrow they may have been ; breadth was not the 
criterion in those days ; still, he does give thanks for such 
a birthright. He grows less careless. Yet out in the 
desert, in an Arab hut or Indian jungle, he was always a 
gentleman. His father has trained him to see that boor- 
ishness and disregard of the amenities of higher life are 
not integral parts of honor, truth, or manliness. It is this 
in a degree that leads him to make his apology to Mrs. 
Jermayne. Had not Clyde roused his imperious will by 
her distance and implacableness, he would still have been 
ashamed of that ebullition of temper in the lawyer's office, 
and his severe onslaught on Matthews. Yet when he 
views Oak Knob, and sees the brown, jagged stumps that 
have been sacrificed to greed and incompetence, it still has 
power to ruffle him. 

But he understands now how weak and inefficient Mrs. 
Jermayne is — has been all her life, doubtless. Yet there 
remains an attraction in her baby face, with its fine wrin- 
kles, her uncertain eyes, her rather sweet, weak mouth. 
All the girls have more decided characteristics. They 
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must inherit those from the Jermaynes. He comes to have 
quite a respect for his grandmother's second love. 

He has found a miniature of his own grandfather in an 
antique locket, set about with pearls, and is having a 
portrait done to hang in the old hall. He would be quite 
willing to have old Mr. Jermayne there ; indeed, he has a 
curiosity to see what manner of man he was, but of course 
the family had the right to his portrait. 

While the others explore the distant regions, he sits 
talking to Mrs. Jermayne. Impressions are curiously 
transitory with her. She has a plastic nature, with all her 
narrowness and limitations ; even her obstinacy is seldom 
long-lived. Because she is pleased with Osborne, and flat- 
tered by his attention, she remembers only the agreeable 
side of his grandmother's character, her beauty and pride, 
the state she kept, the handsome gowns she wore, and the 
company she entertained. 

<< My husband was really like a son to her," Mrs. Jer- 
mayne says, with so little indication of jealousy that 
Osborne thiuiks her in his heart for speaking well of her 
mother-in-law. 

The dinner is delightful and informal. Osborne is at the 
head of the table, Yorke at the foot, with Virginia and Mar- 
gie on either hand. Osborne has the two married ladies. 
There is no stiffness. Before the dessert comes in, it seems 
to all of them that they have dropped into the olden groove. 
When the dishes go out, the table is fairly sprinkled with 
flowers. The family silver, the Oriental air that pervades 
the room, and the arrangement of the dessert, charms Betty, 
who is taking note of everything, and admiring her host 
without stint. 

Afterward, they go out on the wide piazza. The fluted 
columns have been repaired and painted white once more. 
The vines are thinned and trimmed artistically. A star of 
brilliant flowers has been set in the green lawn, whose turf 
is short and velvety. A bed of heliotrope at the side makes 
an odorous purple dusk, and a night-blooming jasmine scat- 
ters its intoxicating scent. 
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" Oh, how beautiful you have made it ! " cries Betty, with 
intense admiration. '< Mr. Osborne, I am a thousand times 
glad of your return ! You have saved Arrochar from ruin ! 
Clyde and I used to worry over it last summer. We were 
too poor to set about the many repairs it needed, to say 
nothing of all the dreams we had of beautifying it ; " and 
her half-entreating glance would disarm a harder heaxt. 

There is something about not only the Jermaynes, but 
the neighborhood, that pleases Osborne, — a kind of honesty, 
free from pretentiousness. They confess poverty frankly, 
in a manner that adds to their dignity. And, as he glances 
up into Mrs. Randolph's brown eyes — he is sitting on the 
step below — they suddenly clasp hands, and are friends for 
all time. It is such a frank recognition of his claim, such 
a warm, honest welcome ! 

"For, you see," she continues with a charming smile, "it 
does take a great deal of money. No one, beside a Brent- 
ford manufacturer," there is a touch of disdain here — 
"could have done it like this. All of our people who buy 
the old places are not rich enough to restore them, and it 
seems so sad to have them fall into decay." 

" Our own people," he repeats, with a tinge of something 
that may be jealousy. " I wonder if I am to be kept out of 
the brotherhood, when my ancestors spent their lives here ? " 

" Why, yes, that is so." Betty smiles radiantly. Since 
her visit to the Bourdillons, she has become qidte a little 
aristocrat. "Yes, disguise it as we may, you had the best 
right, though we were bom here." 

" In that I almost envy you." 

"Well, you can afford to let us have that. We are 
sharers in the old romance of your grandmother, you know. 
And we are glad to be friends, to have the liberty of Arro- 
char. Though I was very ungracious about it, was I not ? " 
turning brightly to her husband. 

He smiles, but will not blame. 

" You see it is very pleasant for me," Osborne continues. 
" My few cousins are married and settled in their own lives. 
I have no womenkind to call upon, and your friendliness 
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emboldens me to ask favors. I want to have some advice 
about the house-warming : isn't that a rather sultry term for 
summer weather ? And opening sounds decidedly shoppy. 
I want to ask in all the surrounding country, yet some one 
must keep me straight in the ways and customs. You know 
the people ; and Mr. Randolph has been so friendly, so ap- 
preciative both of pleasures and difficulties, that with his 
consent, I would like to beg you to be my vicegerent. Is 
that asking too much ?'' 

" Oh, no, indeed," cries Betty, while a secret exultation 
thrills through every pulse. It is flattering to have the 
second right to Arrochar. She does like Leighton Osborne, 
really ; she does not remember any one who has ever pleased 
her so much. Of course, she always liked Mr. Randolph; 
but something in Osborne chaims — yes, that is the 
word. 

Margie swings drowsily in the most delicious hammock 
she has ever known. Mra. Jermayne is in a cushioned arm- 
chair, with a light Indian wrap thrown around it and her, 
that sheds a continual fragrance of Oriental scents. Her 
small slippered feet, in their silk stockings, rest cosily on a 
fur rug, and she toys with her fan. Virginia and Yorke 
make short dMours around. She is in soft white muslin, 
that seems to wrap her lovingly. Her gowns are different 
from those of most girls, for she will never consent to have 
her delicate shoulders and arms scratched with starchiness. 
Their rumpling is of the wavy, billowy sort. 

"But when will it be?" asks Betty. "We are to go 
away for a fortnight, quite soon." 

" Then it will not be until you return. For you will all 
have to come in a body and spend the day, and see that 
everything is right. There must be dancing and a supper 
and an illuminated lawn ? " and he looks up questioningly. 

" Why, that will be a ball ! And at this beautiful Aj- 
rochar ! " 

" The girls were always wishing for a ball," confesses 
Margie incautiously, raising her head from its comfortable 
pillow. 
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"Yes/' interposes Mrs. Jermayne. " My health was so 
wretched, and Clyde and Betty grew up " — 

"You will appreciate the dire results of poverty," and 
Betty smiles quickly at Osborne, cutting short her mother's 
useless explanations. 

"Then you must take this for your balL A kind of 
family ball, in which you are all accessories. I shall not 
except any one ; and if Miss Jermayne does not honor Ar- 
rochar, I shall believe she holds some special, lingering 
grudge against me." 

" She will surely come," promises the mother. " I shall 
insist upon her paying you that respect." 

Virginia and Yorke wander nearer. "Think, Din — a 
beautiful ball at Arrochar ! " cries Margie. 

They have dawdled over the flower-beds and inspected 
the new gate-posts. Now Virginia is all eagerness, and 
seats herself again on the step. In a twinkling, Osborne's 
ball is planned out, and it is in a most fascinating guise. 
How eager they aU are I It moves Osborne with a curious 
delight. 

Betty is very young, and new to luxury. It enchants 
her as music does certain natures. To hoard up money 
would never afford her any satisfaction ; but to be sur- 
rounded by refined and elegant delights would touch the 
very core of her being, practical as she is. And, as she 
thinks of all there is here, the pleasure it affords her hus- 
band as well, her heart bounds with exultation to be chosen 
a friend, to be put in the first place just now. When Os- 
borne has a wife — 

How lovely Virginia is, standing there ! Osborne's eyes 
are upon her. If — well, he has seemed cool and indifferent 
about Clyde's defection, and then Clyde never could be so 
yielding, so sweet and fascinating. Betty has not much 
faith in the Newkirke engagement : she would have still 
less could she know that Virginia had implored her lover 
to return, and he had explained the utter impossibility of 
such a step. His income hardly suf&ces for himself. If he 
can sell a picture for a good price, — but there are so many 
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artists! And he has promised to spend the summer in 
Switzerland with his cousins^ who are then coming down 
to Venice and Eome. 

Virginia has cried a little over her letter, and kept it a 
secret. But her buoyant, pleasure-loving nature is solacing 
itself with Yorke, though she has not the slightest intention 
of casting off Evan. Yet Betty sees something so immeasur- 
ably better than either of these. And it was her first 
thought, she remembers. 

When they have settled the important points of the ball, 
Yorke is persuaded to bring out his violin, and plays for 
them almost like the Pied Piper. They listen enchanted, 
what with the beauty of the summer night, and the whisper- 
ing melody losing itself among the trees in faint, repeating 
echoes. 

But the evening flies and it is time to return. Betty has 
driven her mother over in the phaeton, but begs Mr. 
Bandolph to take her back. 

" She will be less nervous with you," Betty explains. 

The gentlemen will walk with the rest of the party, and 
enjoy the perfect night. Betty should be the host's com- 
panion, but she manages that it is Yorke instead. She has 
a duty to perform to this very agreeable young man, who 
probably has no serious intentions. Unwittingly Yorke 
affords her the opportunity by some reference to the 
Kewkirkes. 

'<I suppose you have heard among the neighborhood talk 
— we all know more or less of each other's affairs where 
all are friends," and she laughs lightly, — " that Virginia is 
engaged to Evan Newkirke ? " 

" Yes — she told me herself. It was at your reception, I 
think. She is extremely honest about it. But it is rather 
hard for a young fellow to go away like that; and miss what 
ought to be the most delightful season of his life. And it 
would be sad for your sister if she did not have you alL 
She would be shut out of the natural pleasures of youth." 

Is the indifference meant for a cover, or has Betty been 
unduly suspicious ? Yorke leads her off to something else : 
he is a most entertaining companion. 
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Mrs. Jermayne is tired, and Clyde takes her at once to 
her room. She is enthusiastic^ although she talks in her 
faint, gasping manner. 

" You must see it yourself, Clyde," she declares. " I can- 
not remember half the things. He is going to have some 
great men down from Philadelphia — Antiquarians I think 
he called them, to see his curiosities. Mr. Eandolph wishes 
to meet them so much, but he is afraid he will have to be 
away. I felt very proud of my son-in-law. I had no idea 
Parke knew everything, he used to be so quiet and reserved. 
Tou will surely have to go to the ball, Clyde. It would 
look silly and affected for you to stay away. And now 
that we are all good friends, I do not see any reason for 
your standing out," she ends decisively. 

Clyde makes no answer. 

She hears the voices of the others on their return, and 
Osborne's good-night, with the calm tone in which he begs 
^<to be remembered to your sister." It exasperates her. 

Betty says, without a shadow of vexation, — 

^^We had a lovely time. Arrochar is handsomer than 
any Arabian Nights' dream we ever had of it. I hope you 
were not lonely here by yourself. Mr. Osborne wished to 
be remembered. Some other time we will tell you about 
the grand ball he is to give." 

For the next few days Osborne is a constant visitor. He 
has been hunting up authorities and latest discoveries for 
an article Mr. Randolph desires to finish. He remains once 
to dinner — they still have it at mid-day at Kavensoroft. 
He certainly does not put himself in Clyde's way. 

The first three days of her vacation are very engrossing. 
Betty makes herself ready to go to White Sulphur Springs 
to spend her fortnight with Aunt Bourdillon. Then a quiet 
falls upon the house. Virginia and Margie seem to be out 
walking or driving, or take naps in the silence of their own 
rooms. Clyde has lost the art of being companionable. 
She has come from quite another world. Keading misses 
its charm. Novels seem weak and tiresome. Is she 
changing ? does business unfit women for the little ameni- 
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ties of social life — home life ? Time never used to hang 
heavily on her hands. 

What can she do ? Her mother talks continually about 
Osborne and Arrochar, and the girls serve it up at meal- 
time. Well — she used to be fond of riding Jinny. She 
gets out her old skirt and furbishes it up, and the next 
morning is up early. Ah, this is what she needed. The 
warm blood of youth stirs again in her veins. Ah, how 
blue the sky, how fragrant the air^ and how it rings with 
the melody of birds ! 

They are all late at breakfast — it is so easy to fall into 
the old desultory ways. Clyde comes in with a delicate 
bloom on her cheek, and they slowly chat over their coffee 
and bewail Betty. Mrs. Jermayne complains of the dul- 
ness. 

^<It is too hot to do anything only just at night and 
morning,'^ declares Virginia. *^And if we could go to 
Niagara or somewhere." 

"Or Switzerland," says Margie mischievously. 

The same sewing, dawdling, reading! Is this the end 
and aim and pleasure of a woman's life ! How vapid and 
dreary! 

That afternoon Clyde is out again, and returns quite late. 

" It is too bad ! " cries Mrs. Jermayne fretfully. " Mr. 
Yorke came in a barouche to take you all out. I did not 
like to have two young girls go with no sort of chaperone, 
and a young man too ; but it seemed so hard to deprive 
them of the pleasure when they had been in all day, and 
the breeze was so delightful. You care so little about their 
welfare, Clyde ! This comes of your taking up such a very 
unf eminine sort of life } and now there is no need of it, not 
the slightest need." 

" But we cannot all be dependent upon Mr. Randolph," 
replies Clyde, with an earnest protest. 

"Every child is welcome to my money," returns the 
mother, as impressively as if her money were thousands, 
instead of a few hundreds. " And now everything is so 
different. There is no excuse for you^ Clyde." 
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Clyde busies herself about her mother's room a while, 
then goes down on the porch with a book she does not even 
attempt to read. Her life is narrow and solitary, she has 
to admit it. Yet a year ago they were poorer and in more 
perplexity. She has shut herself out, yet how can she help it ? 

Everywhere Leighton Osborne stands, with a flaming 
sword, it appears. If she goes at all, she must meet him. 
As matters are, she knows quite as well that she must 
accept his overtures. To resent would be an exhibition of 
silliness far beyond her good sense. 

Even at the office she hears his praises. The whole world 
seems to have conspired in his behalf. It has afforded him 
many physical advantages, it has showered its good fortune 
upon him, and it has given him Arrochar, and the admira- 
tion of his social compeers. 

She is still in these waves of bitterness when the beauti- 
ful bays come prancing up, arching their necks and nodding 
their heads with a full consciousness of their dignity and 
state. They seem to look at her with the imperious eyes 
of their master, and she turns quickly away. 

Yorke sends them home, and comes in for a cup of tea, 
some biscuits, and berries. Clyde puts on a reserved and 
distant demeanor. Her mother is too comfortable in 
wrapper and disordered hair to make the exertion of coming 
down. 

Yorke goes to the piano presently and plays some soft 
twilight songs. The old, thin, tuneless one of their girl- 
hood has been banished, and this is Betty's, soft and sweet 
in tone. Virginia begins to sing slowly. She has not 
much of a voice, but it is of the contralto order and very 
pathetic. They come to one song that needs a soprano, 
and Clyde cannot refuse — they have sung it so often 
together. Her voice is a soprano of considerable richness, 
tenderly sweet in medium notes, but not high in register. 
It strikes Yorke this evening as extremely beautiful. He 
mentions two facts incidentally on his return to Arrochar, 
that Miss Jermayne has a fine voice, and that she goes to 
ride every evening. 
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Clyde is up the next mornings while the othere are still 
hugging their pillows. The east is aflame with bars of 
gold and violet lights, and here and there a rose-colored 
streak floating uncertainly. Nearly all the rest is gray, 
that wonderful, soft gray, as if no wind would ever stir it 
again. Just where the sun should be, there are layers and 
layers of purplish clouds. 

She mounts Jinny and is away again. Though the air is 
full of moisture now, there has been no dew. The road* 
sides are dry, the wild-flowers hang their heads a little, the 
trees turn up the under sides of their leaves, indicative of 
rain. But, oh, how comforting it is, with the sense of 
largeness, of tenderness, of nearness ! Up on the moun- 
tains, one could touch the drooping sky. 

When she returns, she takes the upper road that leads 
around Oak Knob, one of the boundaries of the Arrochar 
estate. An intense desire to mount it once again rises in 
her soul. She remembers hearing Yorke say they were busy 
at a summer-house, and a strip of road ; and that the lake, 
which in their time was only a sedgy duck-pond, was being 
transformed into a bit of beauty, to do honor to the ball. 
Out here their improving hand has not yet been made visi- 
ble. She threads her way up the tangled, winding path, 
much overgrown, now and then loosing a brier that has 
caught in her dress. Some of the stumps have been re- 
moved. She goes on and on, with a guilty yet daring feel- 
ing, and almost before she is aware, she winds around to 
the Arrochar side. Down below rises the tower observa- 
tory. She can see that above the tree-tops. 

Ah, yes — here the march of wealth is visible. The old 
roadway is widened, and curves more. The young trees 
have been judiciously trimmed, the undergrowth cut out. 
Here is a great cleared space grassed over and set out with 
evergreens ; it was where they cut timber nearly two years 
ago. The unsightly stumps have been rooted up, except in 
a few instances, where they are green mounds of Virginia 
creeper. Ah, how cool and restful this little nook is ! like 
the wayside shrines one reads of in foreign travel, only 
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there is no crucifix or Virgin, but a rustic seat. She 
catches a sound of the little stream that used to trickle 
down — she knows just where to find it, and ventures on, 
as if lured by a spell she cannot resist. The horse gives a 
delighted whinny as the sound becomes clearer. Then 
both horse and rider stop. 

The stream has been stoned up in a sort of basin. Over 
it, hanging out a little, is a graceful bridge that seems 
formed of vines. The space below is steeply cut, and the 
water tumbles over in a miniature cascade. The westward 
sun will touch and light it with a thousand varying tints. 
It is a perfect picture ! 

Just up above used to be one of her favorite halting 
places. What comes back to her ? Last October she stood 
there wondering about life and its many issues, blindly 
reaching out after something vague, a half wish ; and that 
very day tidings came of Leighton Osborne ! It is not a 
year yet, by some three months, but it seems longer than 
all the other years of her life put together. 

Jinny goes on a few steps, then turns her head inquir- 
ingly. 

<' Yes," she says, in a tone that is almost sharp, so tense 
is every nerve. " He surely will not grudge you a drink 
of what was once your own." Then she sits there glancing 
down the mountain-side. Only a little bit has been trans- 
formed, but that indicates what a vista of beauty the whole 
of it may be made in time. 

A firebird flashes out of the trees, and makes a scarlet 
line across the sky. In this thicket dozens are singing. 
Ah, he cannot own the birds or the fragrant air, or the 
great roof of sky ; and her heart beats exultantly. There 
are things his money cannot buy. 

Jinny threads her way down before Clyde is aware. 

"No, no," she cries, wheeling her suddenly around. 
" We are interlopers, Jinny, you and I ! We have not yet 
bowed our heads to the master of Arrochar. Come, let us 
retrace our steps." 

They go over the peak again^ and down through the tan- 
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gle. When she has passed the boundary, she slides off 
lightly and gathers a bunch of wild-flowers and the smaller 
fern-leaves. They have not grown in Arrochar soil, but 
they have looked on it and nodded to it, and are precious 
for that. 

There is a bitter protest in her soul. She would like to 
go to some far country where money was not a god. Ah, is 
there any such place ? Out in the wilds of Africa, men 
almost murder one another in the diamond-fields. In the 
oasis of the desert the caravans, with their treasures, meet 
and pass, each bent on filling its coffers with gold. And 
Osborne of Arrochar has won his way everywhere, every- 
where, with his golden wand. The pure, simple gentleman 
Parke Kandolph has done him homage for his treasures. 
Betty, Virginia, her mother, and Margie, join in singing his 
praises. 

As she turns up the drive, she espies a great basket filled 
with choice fruit, and the scarlet flames up in her face. 
After living on his bounty five years, he still doles out to 
them largesse, and they accept the crumbs. 

There is breakfast flavored with his personality. As she 
dusts the pretty drawing-room, she picks up two books 
that have written across the cover, in pencil, " L. Osborne, 
Arrochar.'* Here on the piano is a piece of violin-music, 
with part of a score underlined, marked, " December 26, at 
Arrochar." Yes, these two men take possession of every- 
thing. In time, perhaps, they will own the world ! 

When all the small duties are performed — Betty's house 
seems to have a way of running itself, even in her absence 
— Clyde takes a book and goes out to the hammock, swung 
under the great tulip-tree, where it is a soft green twilight. 
Does she read or dream of weird Orientalisms, of journey- 
ing through deserts on the back of a camel, of merchants 
with strange fruits and spices, of golden suns and starry 
midnights, when a voice whispers in her ear, sounding like 
music one may hear once or twice in a lifetime, and can 
never forget ? 
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CHAPTER ynr 

DELIVERED TO HBB ENEMY 

So 111 not seek her or sae her. 

But I'll lift my ejei unto her, 

And I shmll not be denied. — Bidhbt Dobbll. 

Theke are but two more days of Clyde's vacation, and 
an intolerable something beats passionately in her soul, 
surging up like great waves. Whether it is a fierce satis- 
faction or a wild regret she cannot determine. It is like 
going back to prison ; yet in prison walls there is safety. 
But to be shut out of so much — the rides that have been a 
solace, the luxurious ease and indolence, the dreams and 
delights, and visits that have afforded her a curious satis- 
faction. Twice Osborne of Arrochar has been over: the 
day she spent at Kandolph Court, and the evening she was 
at the Silverthomes'. Why she is glad to have escaped 
him she cannot quite telL She knows they will meet pres- 
ently. She cannot refuse to go to the ball unless some 
miracle intervenes. 

Clyde does not go out this morning. There is a shower, 
and the early part of the day is threatening. At noon it 
brightens up. There is an errand to do, and a call to make 
on the Misses Eavenscroft, so about mid-afternoon she 
starts out. An ominous cloud hovers in the south, then 
goes to pieces and drifts off, but all the air is still, as if 
waiting for some electric interference. 

Clyde does her errand, and makes her call at the old 
house that has partly gone to decay, as Arrochar might 
have done but for the timely home-coming of Osborne. 
How strange it seems now in these rooms so quaintly neat, 
yet marked everywhere by the straits and pinches of pov- 
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erty. The ladies came down in their well-preserved silk 
gowns and fine laces, that are nearly all darns ; and pretty, 
thin muslin aprons, with little bows on pockets or bands. 
They seem so thin and worn that Clyde pities them from 
the depths of her heart. Is it not an unjust division that 
gives Leighton Osborne so much ? 

Down below is a bit of cross-road not much traversed 
now, but one of the haunts Clyde was so fond of last sum- 
mer. How has she come to forget it ? This is the only 
opportunity, for to-morrow they are to have all the Silver- 
thomes to tea. 

She saunters on down the strip of road, and then enters 
a much narrower one, that leads through a chestnut wood. 
How many gay times they have had here in autumn, gath- 
ering the ripe brown nuts from the prickly burrs. She 
seems so much older now, and she hates to believe that all 
those years are past forever I After she emerges from this, 
there is a level stretch of grain fields, with cottages here 
and there. Then a mountain ridge rises by slow degrees. 
It seems like a bit of another world, cut off from Brent- 
ford affiliations. 

While she stands here looking, a cloud goes over the sun. 
If anything, the picture is still more beautiful in the varied 
greens and the gray outcroppings of rock. The shading 
grows denser. Little black caves fill the hollows. Then a 
sudden strong shiver runs through the grasses and weeds, 
and next takes the trees in a stronger grasp. They groan 
and shudder. A sharp flash of flame-yellow light is fol- 
lowed by a peal of thunder. 

" Come, Jinny ! '' she says, then pauses a moment. She 
will brave the open, and not go through the wood, it looks 
so dark and eerie. A shower of leaves, twisted off while 
yet alive, rain down upon her. The coppery, blue streak 
looms up threateningly, and, just at its edge, the lightning 
is thrust forth in quick, jagged fragments, as if the gods 
behind were indeed twisting it off with their mighty hands. 

Clyde realizes now that if she had gone through the 
wood she must have come out near the Eavenscrofts', and 
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foTuid shelter. She is doubtful whether she can reach 
home before the downpour commences, but she has been 
wet to the pkin before this. Neither is her nature cow- 
ardly. The sharp lightning makes her wince and bend her 
head. Then a gust of wind seems fairly to lift her from 
Jinny's back, but she clasps her arms about the horse's 
neck, and the animal understands the art of bracing against 
such a gale. The trees creek and groan and shiver, and 
the way is strewn with fallen limbs. There is no shelter 
unless she plunges into the edge of the wood. 

A lull comes. An awful ominous lull, as if the storm 
was gathering strength for a new outburst. They trot on 
gallantly until Jinny, blinded by the glare, plunges and 
rears, but Clyde keeps her seat. The road takes them past 
Arrochar, and a little beyond is a friendly neighbor. If 
she can reach that ark of safety I She urges the frightened 
horse. They will certainly make it. There is the great 
plane-tree under which they have sat many a time. 

Another sweep of wind fills the air with dust, sand, and 
flying leaves. There is an awful peal of thunder that seems 
to Clyde's tense nerves to last forever. Something crashes 
through the midst of it, black as night. Jinny stumbles, 
and Clyde goes over in the soft wet branches, for now the 
rain comes down in torrents. What has happened she can- 
not divine. 

Launcelot Yorke, up in the observatory, is viewing this 
mighty disturbance of the elements through the telescope. 
There is a moment when he swings it round, and sees a 
horse and rider trying to make headway in the teeth of the 
blast. Whether the lightning has struck the tree, he cannot 
decide ; but he sees it topple over, and it must have caught 
the hapless traveller. 

He rushes down to the hall. Osborne has been closing 
doors and windows. It is so dark he can hardly see. 

" Crood (Jod ! " he cries. " Some one is killed out here I " 
Then he rushes wildly for his storm coat, and is down the 
walk before Osborne can ask a question. 

Osborne flies out to the edge of the broad porch. The 
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rain is trampling on like an army of mailed men. He loses 
sight of Yorke as he passes the gate post, and a moment 
later is in hot pursuit. 

Yorke makes a d4tour round the fallen tree. He sees 
the prostrate horse, that is entangled, and making vain 
efforts to rise. 

<< Who is it ? " he cries through the storm and darkness. 
" Are you alive ? '' 

Some one is rising up. He is startled by a woman's 
face, so white that it seems to peer through the gloom. 
She essays to answer, but her voice is lost in the blast. He 
reaches over and grasps her arm. 

<' I do not think I am hurt at all," she says, tremulous 
with excitement. ''But I seem to be wedged in the 
branches. And my poor Jinny I '' 

" Is it — can it be Miss Clyde Jermayne ? " 

She does not recognize the toue, and she cannot see the 
face in the darkness. But she answers in the affirmative. 

" Hillo ! Where are you ? " cries a strong, impatient 
voice. " Have you found any one. Lance ? Can I help in 
any way ? " 

There comes a broad glare of lightning, but the thunder 
rumbles in the far distance. In that flash all three faces 
have been revealed. 

" What is it ? " Osborne asks again. " Are you '' — 

" If we can but get her out," interrupts Yorke. Then 
he makes a desperate venture, and almost tumbles down in 
the hollow beside her. '' I do not know that I have bettered 
it much," he says apologetically. *' Here is a large limb — 
can you step up — so ? " — he finds her foot and places it on 
the limb. " Now put your hand on my shoulder and spring ! 
Osborne — here she is — lift her up over this mass of 
branches. Set her out on the other side." 

Two arms are around her, strong, resolute arms that 
clasp about her waist as if they would never let her go 
again in this world. He has to drag her up from her well 
of leafy green as if she were a mermaid coming out of the 
sea. Her hat is adorning a distant branchy her hair has 
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tumbled about, and its wet softness comes like a cloud 
across bis face, and almost blinds him. He steps carefully, 
and with every lurch his clasp tightens. Then she feels 
they are on a level, but he still carries her. To struggle 
wotdd be useless, with her wet garments clinging about 
her. 

At length he stands her down, but only loosens the 
clasp. 

" Thank Grod," he cries, in a choked voice, in part due to 
the effort he has made, the rest a curious inexplicable con- 
sciousness that thrills him through, that throbs in every 
pulse. For a brief moment he has been the master, and 
she has yielded, however unwillingly. " Was it the light- 
ning, do you think ? What a narrow escape ! Are you 
quite sure you are not injured ? " 

She stands there white and motionless, but the certain 
assurance within is, that she is entirely sound in every 
limb. The rain has slackened, the gust of wind makes a 
long light rift in the sky, and they can begin to see each 
other more distinctly. 

"It was not the lightning,'' she answers unsteadily. 
" The wind wrenched the tree down. poor Jinny ! " 

Jinny has lifted up her voice in urgent entreaty. *^ Look 
after the horse, will you. Lance ? " Osborne cries impera- 
tively. Then he considers whether he shall take Miss 
Jermayne in his arms, and transport her forcibly to the 
friendly shelter of Arrochar. 

Jinny is fast by the foreleg, and has been making frantic 
efforts for release. York has to exert all his strength to 
raise the limb of the tree. Jinny rolls over, and rights 
herself, but drops down on one knee, then springs up, 
balancing herself on three legs. Evidently, she cannot 
trust the foot. 

" Oh, she is injured! My poor Jinny I " 

Clyde stands there, the water dripping from head and 
shoulders, her long hair clinging about her, her face color- 
less even to the lips, but it is like a bit of carving, so fine, 
resolute, and determined, as if it had settled into this 
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expression for all time. Meanwhile, the light rift is slowly 
closing, the thunder is coming nearer, and a long black 
level mounts the sky. 

"Come," says Osborne. "It will be a torrent inside of 
five minutes." He puts his arm around her again, and 
hurries her on. Yorke leads the horse, which goes lamely on 
its three legs. Once they encounter such a terrific gust that 
they can only stand still, and brace themselves, then they 
hurry on. The road here is a torrent, rushing swiftly 
down the slope. Osborne sees that her skirt impedes her 
progress, and without a word catches her up in his arms, 
and strides rapidly. They turn in at the gate post, but the 
trees shield them from the fresh downpour. 

This is the manner in which Clyde Jermayne crosses the 
threshold of Osborne of Arrochar. She has quite resigned 
herself to the ball. Her common sense — and the two 
elders have a considerable share of it — has shown her that 
it would be the sheerest folly to array herself against the 
verdict of the neighborhood. Even if she confesses the con- 
versation she has unwittingly overheard, Leighton Osborne 
has only to apologize handsomely. She will then have to 
accept, or take upon herself the onus of ill-temper and 
implacability. So she has resolved to accede quietly with 
the rest ; to be dignified, reserved, and icy to the master of 
the house. There will be one whom his wealth and grandeur 
and arts cannot overcome. She will always go on in the 
same manner, never resenting, never being more than coldly 
polite. She has wrapped this garment of fine dignity so 
closely about her in her business capacity that it is easy to 
assume, has indeed become a habit. 

Instead, she is being borne thither in not only the most 
trying of circumstances, but in those that are at once 
ridiculous and laughable. Her dishevelled hair, her hatless 
head, her long, clinging skirt off of which rivulets stream, 
her collar a string of wet linen about her neck, her gloves 
a sort of slippery sodden skin wretched to the touch. 
She wants to laugh herself. If Betty was there to keep 
her in countenance, the great porch would ring with a merry 
peaL 
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Osborne stands her down^ and she can almost feel the 
long breath of relief he draws. She has not been light as 
a feather, she well understands ; though a certain sense of 
triumph has given him strength to carry her without the 
slightest evidence of strain. That he does triumph she is 
assured, though she will not look up to read it in his face. 
She is helpless. She has not even thrown herself upon the 
mercy of a foe. She has committed no overt act. A sense 
of amusement stirs her. What will he do next ? The 
whole matter is in his hands. 

What he does is to open the door. The hall is as dark as 
night. He strikes a match, lights a lamp, then returns to 
where she stands, and is beginning to shiver in the wind. He 
does not even say come in ; but takes her arm, and guides 
her half-way through, then calls, "Hagar ! Hagar!" 

The woman answers his summons, a tall, shapely mulatto, 
with a gay, silken turban wound artistically about her head. 

" It is Miss Jermayne," he announces. '* She has been 
caught in this tremendous shower, and her horse is lamed. 
I'll carry her upstairs, and you rub her with flannels, and 
put her in some warm blankets, and I will send over to the 
Kandolphs' for dry clothing." 

With that he takes her in his arms again. She does 
struggle, but in an instant she finds how utterly useless it 
is, and desists. She will not afford him the slightest 
triumph. At the door of the room he puts her down, and 
says in an ordinary tone, with the faintest touch of 
solicitude, — 

" I will go and see what has happened to Jinny." 

Hagar has soft, firm hands and a friendly, authoritative 
manner. She opens the bed and spreads a blanket over the 
shining linen, takes her out of her wet clothes and rubs her 
with something that suggests Orientalism, rolls her like a 
mummy, goes off with the dripping articles and comes back 
with something hot in a thin ground-glass tumbler, that 
sparkles in the dusk as if set with diamonds. Clyde is 
exhausted, but she keeps her eyes resolutely open and 
studies the appointments of the room. When the collapse 
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comes she does not know. Hagax^ returning with news of 
Jinny, finds her asleep. 

Jinny's foreleg is quite badly hurt, and her hoof has 
been caught in her frantic efforts to release herself. The 
two men are most gentle with her and bind up the wounds, 
rub her down and leave her to a restful munching of some 
hay. The second shower has been as tremendous as the 
first, but low down in the southwest it is clearing. The wind 
is chasing the black clouds swiftly through the heavens. 

" One of us must go over to Ravenscroft,'* says Osborne 
quietly. " Miss Jermayne will need some things, and the 
family are no doubt in the depths of anxiety. Suppose " — 

"Who was it prayed in the old times for his enemy to 
fall into his hands ? " 

Osborne laughs, showing his white, even teeth that a 
woman might envy. 

" Well, I did not pray 5 I was hoping that she might not 
disdain the ball " — 

"And she has been delivered over to your tender mer- 
cies." There is a curious amused light in Yorke's eyes. 

" She has entered Arrochar." 

He cannot keep the peculiar triumph out of his voice, 
though he strives to render it indifferent. " Still, I have 
heard of grudges that lasted a life-time. However, I am 
content with my easy victory. She can hardly refuse the 
ball after this.'' 

"Well, let us toss up. Who is to go ? " 

Yorke dives to the depths of his pockets, as if in moment- 
ous earnest. 

"You," returns Osborne. "Bring over the seraphic Vir- 
ginia, and the Midget, and a wardrobe. Let us smoke the 
pipe of peace; i.e., drink a cup of tea together." 

A long ray of resplendent sunshine lights up the stable 
yard. There is one end of a luminous rainbow visible. 
Osborne orders the carriage, and the two men walk to the 
house to change their wet attire. It is then Hagar finds 
Clyde asleep. 

When Osborne is left alone, he lights his pipe, turns out 
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the lamp, and throws himself into a capacious leathern 
lounging-chair. He likes to feel the burden of Clyde in 
his arms. She is not the first woman he has carried in 
times of danger or alarm, but that has been simply the 
result of a manful chivalry. This has been more than that, 
a triumph. He feels the exultant thrill in every nerve. 
That Clyde's obstinacy will prove anything beyond a very 
determined pride, that she has anything more to forgive 
than the first ill-judged slight, he does not imagine. She 
means to keep up a quarrel with fate, personified in him, 
for his return. The others have yielded cheerfully to the 
inexorable logic of law and events : she will not. Besides, 
Arrochar is his birthright, even if he has been an alien all 
these years. 

Whether he contemplates anything beyond the present 
victory, he does not bother himself to consider. That he 
will one day marry, he is quite resolved. His children 
must go on here under the eyes of their ancestors. But he 
has hardly an ideal of the woman he hopes to win. He 
has had several, and changed them completely. He can 
remember a time when such a girl as Virginia Jermayne 
would have appealed irresistibly to him. He would like to 
have her in the house — she is so lazily harmonious, so 
rounded, so pliable, so fair and sweet. A man could kiss 
and kiss into the soft red lips. Would he stir down to the 
soul's depths ? Yorke's penchant amuses him. It is not 
love, but one of those inexplicable, physical likings. Vir- 
ginia never runs counter to his thoughts. One can predict 
accurately what she will do, almost what she will say. He 
has more faith in her love affairs than her own family or 
Yorke. She might have accepted a man without a second 
dollar, but having accepted Evan Newkirke, his fortune 
will be the ballast to steady her hopes. She has come to 
know what money stands for in the great march of life, that 
it puts troubles and anxieties in the baggage wagon at the 
rear. 

Betty he likes wonderfully. She has such a quaint mix- 
ture of romance and common sense ; she can understand 
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people so readily, without the bother of much explanatioiL 
She has appreciated one side of his nature, and smoothed 
the way for him with the others, so he considers her pos* 
sessed of penetration. She knows, too, that he has felt 
annoyed about Clyde — no doubt she has lectured the elder 
on her obstinacy. She will prove a good friend. She is 
one of the women who make an excellent comrade. 

He wishes just now he had seen the house in their time. 
Which was Clyde's favorite place ? Then she was home 
altogether. He rises suddenly, and paces the hall softly, 
but a curious, passionate anger surges up in his souL 
Clyde is not a part and parcel of Eavenscroft. She belongs 
over there in the stuffy little office at Gralbraith & 
Co.'s. They have a kind of lien upon her, they pay her for 
her services, just as they would a man. Something has 
wrenched her out of her true sphere — is it his coming to 
Arrochar? How they could have gone on two years 
longer, what they would have done with the estate, except 
go to ruin with it, he cannot see. Perhaps Mr. Randolph 
might have come here and applied his scanty thousands to 
it ; still, that would have been but a few drops in the great 
ocean of need. However, he, Osborne, is here, and he has 
come to remain. 

"If I had not been so hasty in the beginning,'' he muses. 
"And I am not as generous as Randolph. I should not 
want them all, year after year. I suppose this is the result 
of being reared under civilized auspices," and he sighs a 
little. 

The carriage comes crunching round the drive. He hears 
Margie's rather strident soprano — does an abundance of 
flesh soften women's voices ? he wonders ; if so, the young- 
est of the flock had better begin the process of accumula- 
tion. He springs up hurriedly, relights the lamp on the 
table, and the great bronze that swings by silvered chains 
from the ceiling, a foreign relic he has picked up. There 
is a gust of cool night wind as he steps out. It is not so 
very clear, in spite of the rainbow, and is growing much 
cooler. 
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Virginia holds out to him a soft bare hand, and raises her 
eyes in wordless entreaty. It is always there — not 
designed to melt his heart by any means. Margie is full 
of amused gayety. She has a quick, vivid imagination, and 
takes in the whole adventure, which, since it was not sad, 
must be funny. 

"If it had happened to any one else,'' she says. "But 
to Clyde, who never meant to step inside of Arrochar ! " 

" Did she not ? " he questions. 

" Mamma said she must come to the ball, but I am quite 
sure she would have had a headache or something. And 
Mr. Yorke said you picked her up and carried her home 
without any chance for protest. It was a fearful shower ! 
We were wondering about her; but she always used to 
stop at a neighbor's, when she was caught in a storm. Oh, 
I hope poor old Jinny is not seriously hurt. And it was 
so good of you both to rush out to the rescue." 

Yorke sets the basket in the hall, and goes to the stable. 
Osborne looks at his watch : Clyde has been asleep nearly 
an hour. The potent spell of the draught will not last 
much longer. Hagar is despatched with the parcel, but 
returns with the tidings that she is still slumbering. 

Jinny is comfortable, but will not be able to go home. 
They promise the best of care. Hagar brings in some pine 
boughs, and has a great blaze in the wide iireplace, and a 
resinous fragrance fills the air. Virginia drops amid a pile 
of silken cushions on the capacious couch. The firelight 
shines on her white gown and golden hair, and makes a 
striking picture of her. Margie flits from chair to chair, 
chattering. Hagar spreads the table, then Osborne sum- 
mons her. 

" There is a stir upstairs ? " he says. 

When Clyde Jermayne opens her eyes in the soft dusk, 
the sensation is delicious. Is she in some weird realm of 
enchantment ? some bed of flowery ease ? What has hap- 
pened to her ? There is a curious fragrance all about, in 
the blankets, in the air. Her hair has been spread over 
the pillows and is damp ; ah^ it comes to her now. Can it 
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be possible that she has slept ealmly and serenely under 
the roof of her enemy ? It seems to her that some influ- 
ence within should have been stronger. Some occult power 
of resistance should have nerved every pulse. Is this to be 
the way ? Is she to prove an easy conquest^ like the rest, 
to the man who has triumphed over obstacles all his life, 
who has succeeded in all things he has undertaken ? She 
shivers with a mortal terror, and springs out of bed, trail- 
ing the soft blanket about her. 

"I shall never let myself do anything but hate you,*' she 
cries incoherently. 

Hagar taps at the door and speaks. She has a lamp, the 
basket of clothes, and the tidings that her sisters have been 
brought over, and that supper is ready. She opens a lux- 
urious antique dressing-case, brushes out the hair, perfumes 
it with some delicate scent, and twists it up in its accus- 
tomed coil, as if she did it every day ; lays out her clothes, 
fills the curious china basin with water, and then leaves her. 

They have brought Clyde her pretty white cashmere that 
was Betty's gift. It is simply made, has the wide lace 
about the neck that is so becoming to Clyde, and the 
sleeves edged with the same, that show her shapely arm 
and slender wrist. The skirt trails about her — she has 
always had a passionate fondness for trains, and wears 
them in the evening. But she would rather they had 
selected anything else. It seems to her, as she looks at 
herself in the mirror, that she has never come so near to 
being beautiful. The great crown of dusky hair that in 
the mass seems to hold a depth of midnight ; the proud, 
clear-cut face, with a color like the heart of a rose bloom- 
ing on the rounded cheek ; the eyes that will look black in 
spite of all effort ; the level, finely marked brows ; the poise 
of the head, and the correct lines of the shoulders that 
show no indication of desk work. Either she looks im- 
measurably better to-night, or her eyes are in a maze of 
satisfied vanity. She does not recall the fact that she 
often comes home tired, and now she has liad a fortnight 
of rest, just at present an hour's refreshing sleep. 
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" May I come in ? " asks Margie. " Clyde — isn't it 
queer ! How strange you look ! like the enchanted prin- 
cess 1 " and Margie is intense admiration. ^' And mamma 
was delighted to hear you were safe, and said we might all 
stay to tea. She did not dare venture out in the damp, and 
there were three of us. It was a terrific shower ! Did the 
lightning strike the tree ? Mr. Yorke drove us down to the 
place. And poor Jinny ! though Mr. Yorke insists she will 
be all right in a few days. Are you quite sure you are 
not hurt?" 

"I came down in a leafy bower," says Clyde in a gay 
tone. "In my efforts to extricate myself I went deeper, 
and had to be fished out like pussy in the well, though I 
dare say if no one had been there, I could have scrambled 
up. I always was good at getting over fences and climb- 
ing trees. I think I have been out in as bad storms, but I 
never was such a spectacle to men and angels." 

Margie giggles. That sounds like the Clyde of other 
days. 

" Come down. Supper is ready. How splendid you do 
look!" 

Clyde has settled her role for the next hour. She sweeps 
down the wide stairway with the grace of a queen, the 
white billows following behind. Osborne stands with his 
arm on the mantel, and can see nearly every step, every 
movement, even to the slim, nervous hand that hangs by 
her side. Yorke and Virginia are on the lounge, but both 
look expectant. 

Clyde pauses at the opposite comer of the chimney, and 
drops a kind of regal courtesy to the two men. 

" I suppose I ought to make a speech of the deepest grat- 
itude for having my life so opportunely saved ! " and she 
glances from one to the other. "Heroines in books always 
do it, I have observed. But the ridiculous side of the case 
will haunt me, the being fished out as wet as the often 
quoted drowned rat, and hurried to safety. You see, we 
were all used to showers, and perhaps dangers, and helping 
ourselves out of difficulties, so if I fail to take in the im- 
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portance of this — misadventure — I beg you will excuse 
me, and accept thanks for your opportune rescue." 

Yorke studies her curiously. He cannot connect the lev- 
ity of demeanor with the proud figure and certain tones of 
the voice. 

" Most of it is due to Mr. Yorke/' responds Osborne in a 
fine gentlemanly manner. '^ From his post of observation 
in the tower he espied the horse and rider, and saw the tree 
fall. For my small aid, you are doubly welcome." 

She walks straight over to Launcelot Yorke and holds out 
her hand. 

" Thank you," she says simply. " And my poor steed ? " 

"Is being well cared for." 

Osborne bites his lip. Then taking a few steps forward, 
makes a little gesture with his arm. 

" Supper is ready, I believe. May I have the pleasure ? 
And you too. Miss Mai^e ? " 

Yorke raises Virginia firom the lounge, and they follow 
after the trio. 

Clyde would fain dismiss the subject, but Virginia has 
several unsatisfied wonders. They did not see the tree 
until it was almost upon them, she explains ; then Jinny 
stumbled and fell, which threw her mistress. But Osborne 
makes a diversion, and Clyde assumes a most brilliant 
manner. Since fate has conspired that she shall not stint 
him in appearance, neither will she in words. Virginia 
looks on with a kind of silent amazement. 

When they return to the hall, Yorke brings out his 
violin as he has promised Margie. 

" I wonder if you would enjoy going through the rooms ? " 
Osborne asks of Clyde. 

All the doors are open, or the portieres drawn. There 
would be enticing vistas for two in sympathetic accord. 
Clyde rises with a superb air of indifference, which is 
almost insolent. 

"Why, yes," she replies; "mamma and Mrs. Randolph 
were very enthusiastic. I do not know whether I am up 
to a proper appreciation of so much. My life so far has 
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been quite ordinary, — rather simple, you know. So I 
shall not undertake to offer much in the way of opinions.'' 

Osborne feels as if he would like to shake her. 

She walks beside him with a stately step, and makes 
conventional comments that exasperate him to the very 
quick. Several times she gains courage to meet his eyes 
squarely. She does not know there is defiance in them as 
welL She seems to be acting a curious role, as if she really 
were on the stage, and she enjoys it. It is the last pleas- 
ure of her holidays. There is a great gulf between them, 
she intimates, with here and there a fine gesture that 
means so much. He will treasure them up, and she shall 
pay to the uttermost. 

"You have had your wish," her manner tells him. 
" You may capture a bird, but you cannot make it sing the 
music you set for it." 

Yet she is compelled to admit to herself that the old 
house has taken on an antique magnificence. The rooms 
and the master suit. What if it had been the man of her 
dreams ! Would every one bow down to him then ? 

He watches the lights come up in her face at some 
strains in the music. Ah ! she has not deceived him much 
by putting this hard frivolous side outward. Some other 
mask might have led him astray, this certainly does not. 

They come around to the hall again. 

"We must return home," she says, in an almost peremp- 
tory manner. " Gentlemen, accept our most sincere thanks 
for the kindliness and entertainment, and now if you will re- 
store three distressed damsels to their home and friends " — 

" Speak for yourself, Clyde," says Virginia, in her melli- 
fluous tones. " Margie and I are not at all distressed. I 
wish the evening could last a solid month." 

"Bravo ! " Yorke responds laughingly. 

It is ten, but Virginia rises reluctantly. The night is 
dark, with here and there a band of stars in a rift ; but 
they are soon driven over to Ravenscroft, and utter good- 
nights in various keys. Clyde manages to evade any clasp 
of Osborne's hand. 
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^^I never thought Miss Jermayne handsome until to- 
night,'^ exclaims Yorke, as they are returning. ^'But she 
was acting. What is in the girl? You and she are 
antagonistic." 

Leighton Osborne laughs a little. It is only that she 
will admit of no indebtedness where he is concerned. 
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CHAPTER XX 

AFTEB THE STOBM 

Is there such path already made to fit 

The measure of my foot ? It shall atone 

For much, if I at length may light on it. — Jean Inoblow. 

Clyde drags off her finery with cruel hands. She has 
made herself lovely for him, and if there was any torture 
she could put her body to, she would do it. She stares at 
herself in the glass with hard, grudging eyes. Perhaps 
even now, if some evil spirit stood here and she could be 
changed in a twinkling, she would have a lingering tender- 
ness for the old personality, and refuse. 

" He looked at you admiringly," she says to the form in 
the mirror. "He liked you, — yes, he did, in spite of the 
ridiculous things you assumed to cumber your true self ! 
He has been used to women's homage, as well as that of 
men, and he expects you to swell the throng. Not that 
there would be anything real in it,'' and she smiles bitterly. 
" He carried you in his arms ; he was your master for a 
brief while. You were delivered into his hands to torment. 
Only a few months ago, he would have none of you ; he 
cast you out. Now he beckons with his little finger, and 
you all run like a flock of silly sheep. When he has had 
enough of your adulation, he will stand aside, and you may 
go your way." 

She puts out the light, and hurries to bed in an imperious 
fashion. Sleep will not come at her bidding. She is in 
the lawyer's office again, and she hears the hateful, passion- 
ate words. Let her stamp them ineffaceably on her soul. 

Mrs. Jermayne demands her share of the episode the 
next morning. Will they never have done with it? 
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Margie sees so many amusing points, bnt the mother 
esteems it as quite tragic. Yorke comes over with news 
of Jinny, who will need the best of care for a week or 
two, and Osborne's man is experienced in such matters. 

" I have been down to look at the tree," he says. " It 
was hollow, and easily wrenched off. But I saw no evi- 
dence of lightning." 

" Did you really think ? " — Clyde turns away to hide a 
long, sick shudder. For here in the balmy air and sun- 
shine, she is glad to be alive, even if Osborne of Arrochar 
is in the world. 

" I supposed, of course, the lightning struck it, and 
possibly the traveller who was so near. I had no idea that 
it was you. Whoever it was, needed assistance," and he 
flushes oddly. 

" I am afraid I appeared ungrateful." She recalls her 
light, heartless treatment of it last evening. " Only the 
danger did not seem imminent, and we have minded storms 
so little." 

"You are a brave girl," he replies quietly. 

There is a long letter from Betty, who is having quite 
a grand time, seeing other cousins, half a dozen times 
removed, but who remember mamma. Aunt Bourdillon is 
queer and unreasonable, but delightful as well. "She 
really adores Parke," writes the happy wife. " You can 
hardly imagine the pretty son-like respect and attention 
he pays her, and I have a fancy the Bourdillon nephews 
have not been very devoted. I suppose in old times there 
was a delicate, ingrained reverence, quite wanting in the 
manners of to-day. Parke does seem to belong to the last 
generation. She is excellently well satisfied with my 
marriage." 

There are two pages devoted to the business question. 
Betty implores Clyde not to go back to the ofOice. It was 
very heroic in their adversity; but their fortunes have 
improved, and though they are not rich, they are willing 
to share with each other. She is quite sure Aunt Bour- 
dillon means to do something for them. Betty betrays the 
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out-cropping of family pride unwittingly. Clyde's position 
is something to be carefully kept from view, and the effort 
has a sting in it. ^^ I married Mr. Randolph that we might 
be released from the bitterest bondage of poverty/' she con- 
fesses, in her naive ignorance ; ^' and it will be a cruel dis- 
appointment, if I do not achieve my purpose." 

Is that to be Parke Eandolph's return for his great and 
tender love? Clyde is astounded. Is it their position, 
their training, their untrue ideas of marriage, that has 
brought this about ? Or is Betty heroic ? Surely, their 
girlhood has been simple, truthful, honorable. Surely, she 
could not make a good man's love the stepping-stone for 
meaner ends! Is there something in this wider contact 
with the world that lowers one's tone ? 

The afternoon is devoted to the two Silverthome ladies. 
Grerald and Gus come in to tea, Yorke and young Seymour 
make their appearance later on. There are music, singing, 
rambling about; the fine, simple graces of social inter- 
change. Clyde is the real hostess, and has a charming 
dignity, that Yorke wishes from the depths of his soul 
Osborne could see. What evil spirit possessed her last 
night ? 

Mr. and Mrs. Randolph return in the course of the fol- 
lowing week. Betty is bright, well, and with touches of 
importance that become her exquisitely. The house arises 
from its languid ways and regains character. 

Clyde has returned to her post. The weather has cooled 
up a little, and she feels that a longer vacation would be 
unendurable. She enjoys this sense of safety, this partial 
isolation. 

"I did so hope you would not go back," Betty says, in 
genuine disappointment. "I need you. We used to have 
such good times together." 

" But you have Mr. Randolph." 

" Much he cares for fun and frolic ! " and shrugging her 
shoulders gracefully, Betty laughs out of clear, shining 
eyes. " He always was a bookworm, and now that he has 
the exhaustless mines of Arrochar, and the really valuable 
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friends lie has made through Mr. Osborne^ we shall have a 
savant in the family." 

"But" — what shall she say that will not wound light- 
hearted Betty ? 

" Some of your ideas will be modified in a wider life," 
interposes Betty, with the calmness of superior experience. 
" If I brought out my old bag, and insisted upon darning 
stockings and patching clothes now, when I have no need, 
it would mortify Mr. Randolph ; it would take the leisure 
he is delighted to give me, and what real purpose would 
it serve ? Many things are relative, even industry," and 
Betty utters her sage philosophy with a fascinating smile. 
"However, we will not quarrel when I am so glad to have 
you alive after the great peril you were in " — 

"It has been horribly exaggerated ! " cries Clyde, in im- 
patient disdain. " I have been caught in worse storms, and 
could have extricated myself easily. Poor Jinny suffered 
the most. I am beginning to hate allusions to it." 

" I wanted to express my delight just once at having you 
safe and sound," replies Betty demurely. 

Clyde's annoyance vanishes. 

Then begin preparations for the ball, which will really be 
the great /e^e of the county. An August night, with a full 
moon, rather warm, perhaps; but the old house has the 
merit of being comparatively cool in the hottest summer 
weather. Mrs. Randolph is vicegerent. They talk over 
families, who must be asked because they will prove de- 
lightful guests, those who must not be slighted, those who 
will add dignity and character. There is much going back 
and forth, and Osborne really enjoys the pleasant confusion. 

Clyde is quite out of it alL More than one evening she, 
her mother, and Mr. Randolph take supper together, and 
have a quiet evening. Clyde and her brother-in-law are 
growing curiously companionable, yet in him she finds 
limitations that jar with a sense of perplexity and pain. 
She has turned from her old-fashioned books to modern 
thinkers and workers. Yet the new systems that are to be 
panaceas for all ills and discomforts, puzzle her as welL 
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The enyironments and demands of human life alter, but 
does not the old struggle go on under the new guise ? 

They all take it for granted that Clyde will be present at 
the fete, Betty gets out the white cashmere, that is soft 
and fine to sheerness, and clings to Clyde with such becom- 
ing grace ; and covers it with yards of beautiful old lace. 

"Come home early," she says that morning to Clyde. 
" You ought to take a nice long rest, and be fresh for to- 
night." 

" Do you suppose it will make any difference in the 
crowd ? " Clyde asks, almost scornfully. " If we are too 
distinguished, we may be commented upon " — 

" For not wearing our disappointments upon our sleeves ? " 
laughs Betty. " Well, now, I am positively glad that Leigh- 
ton Osborne has come to Arrochar. No one else could have 
made it as magnificent. And it would be difficult to find a 
more generous or hospitable host. Eeally my great regret 
is that he is not our own cousin." 

Clyde's face is the scai'let of shame and anguish. 

" My dear," and Betty laughs consolingly, so free is it from 
rancor and resentment, " we must forgive and forget." 

There is no very arduous work this day. The few letters 
are despatched. Everybody lounges more or less through 
luncheon time. Clyde takes up a book afterward, but 
drowses over the fine intellectual points. To-day much 
study seems vexation of spirit, if not vanity. After all, 
are not such domestic women as Betty, and such ease-loving 
ones as Virginia, the great successes ? Every day some one 
holds a cup of sweetness to their lips. What if it is evanes- 
cent ? The high moral and intellectual purposes of exist- 
ence may bring no such a draught. Is hardness a virtue ? 
Is uncalled-for self-denial heroic ? 

Her arm has dropped on the desk in a tempting curve. 
She leans her cheek on it and endeavors to pursue her 
thoughtful way, but her brain lags. She wonders a little 
why she should bother it with this abstruse reasoning. In 
the distance there is a curious influence, — a small, fair, 
4ainty girl, with the wisdoms of many systems gathered 
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in her brain. Is she desirous of emulating her, of doings 
under great stress, what she has done in leisure and ease 
and prosperity ? It is incredulous. At that she falls fast 
asleep 

The sound of voices, hours afterwards, it seems, rouses 
her. She starts and smooths her ruffled hair, straightens 
herself severely, and goes over the new French circulars. 
Presently the door opens. 

" I wonder if I may bring in my friend Strathbume ? '' 
Mr. Gralbraith asks persuasively. 

Clyde nods. She has been really eager to see this man. 

The introduction ensues. Mr. Strathbume is a little 
past middle life, tall, erect, soldierly, with a strong, pleas- 
ant face, indicative of much self-reliance. His voice is 
inspiriting, with a sort of buoyant cheerfulness. 

" I have been admitting to Mr. Strathbume that I owe 
him the satisfaction of a prompt and efficient clerk," Mr. 
Galbraith says, with his bright smile. "I have never 
regretted taking your advice," nodding to his friend. 
'^ And when I came across her first she was roasting chest- 
nuts " — 

" But, unlike Werther's ' Charlotte,' she did not go on 
cutting bread and butter — figuratively?" he asks, in a 
humorous tone. 

" I went on eaming it when I once had an opportunity," 
says Clyde rather proudly. 

" In the new order of things, we must look to our laurels, 
or you will begin to deprive us of some of our boasted 
supremacy." 

" One of Strathbume's hobbies — their name is Legion — 
is, that a woman shall follow the bent of her — what shall 
I call it ? — capacity, genius, talent. He is an awfully eco- 
nomical fellow, and believes nothing should go to waste, 
that every one should have a fair chance, that the mute, 
inglorious Miltons shall not be buried before their time" — 

A tap on the door breaks the half-bantering flow of 
words. 

<^ Miss Galbraith is waiting, sir," announces the office^ 
boy. 
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" My daughter has been introducing Mr. Strathbume to 
some of our beautiful scenery and historic points/' explains 
Mr. Galbraith, ''and she was to do an errand while we 
stopped here for some business papers. I shall have to 
carry you off, Strathbume, for our little lady wanted to be 
home early. You may come in to-morrow and talk to Miss 
Jermayne, and you will find that I am not the rigid em- 
ployer who points the moral of a socialistic harangue. But 
you are not to unsettle Miss Jermayne's social or religious 
principles.'* 

Strathbume gives a cheerful, generous laugh, and thanks 
his friend for the privilege, as he rises, still half-studying 
Miss Jermayne. 

Mr. Oalbraith lingers as if there is something it would 
delight him to say, and yet the god of conventional life 
checks his impulse. ''Do not remain much longer," he 
substitutes. "Davis can attend to the last mail if there is 
anything important. We will make up our idleness when 
the summer is over.'' 

They bow and retire. Clyde can see, in a vague, almost 
grudging way, the picture Avis Oalbraith makes, sitting 
there in the elegant Surrey, with the dignified driver. 
"Our little lady" — that is what she will be to the two 
men who will bestow upon her the tenderest love and 
admiration. Will she be at Arrochar to-night ? Will they 
expect to see her ? For a moment, she resolves she will 
not stir out of Ravenscroft Let all these fine people have 
their delightful time together I But she knows it is not 
simply fine people on this occasion. The antiquated Misses 
Ravenscroft will be there, in their mended, but exquisitely 
kept laces and worn silks. All this is Betty's managing, 
of course. Would Osborne of Arrochar be so finely appre- 
ciative of his poorer neighbors ? 

Margie comes down presently, in breathless haste, with 
one of the Arrochar horses that Yorke has insisted they 
should use while Jinny was disabled. 

" We have been over to Arrochar most of the day," she 
begins eagerly. " Clyde, you never saw anything so en- 
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chanting as it will be ! I can hardly wait until evening 
for the lights and the music I " 

Betty is prepared to scold, with a sisterly solicitude, but 
Clyde looks neither fagged nor cross. The haughty impas- 
siveness is becoming to her, and on this night Bet^ wants 
her to be proud, grand, so she is sweet as a rose. 

There is a pleasant confusion of white gowns, ribbons, 
and delicate odors about ; but Clyde eats her early supper 
serenely. 

'^ Mamma has gone already. Mr. Osborne wished it. 
And we are to be early, before the guests begin to come. I 
do think he has paid us the highest compliment possible." 

"To put on our fine clothes and swell Aurelian's tri- 
umph. Luckily, this is not Rome, or we might be chained 
to his chariot-wheels." 

" Clyde I " The tears almost stand in Betty^s lovely 
eyes. 

" My dear Betty," Clyde begins, with a kind of sarcastic 
bravado; "do not vex your sweet soul about me! I am 
going to be very good. You shall attire me as a lamb led 
to sacrifice, and I will try to do you credit, I really will. 
But it is for your sake." 

" I do not mind for whose sake," and Betty dimples with 
the pleasure of relief. "I am glad you love me well 
enough to be amiable." 

Is she generally disagreeable? she wonders. A year 
ago how simply happy they were ! 

When she is attired in her white gown and wraith-like 
laces, her heart does give a throb of exultation. She is 
glad of her youth and comeliness. Betty kisses her, quite 
certain of her now. 

They drive up the wide, smooth carriage-road, under the 
arching trees, with the sense of coolness already in their 
interlacing boughs. The air is freighted with perfume. 
There is the soft, musical tinkle of the fountain. The 
tower seems to flash out a beacon light, and from the high 
edge of the piazza-roof swing globes of golden radiance 
that makes a tempered brilliance down the path and over 
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the green lawn. Standing here one can discern a skilful 
arrangement of colored lamps about the shrubbery that en- 
large the space and afford endless vistas. Here a soft 
luminous rose tint shines out as if luring one to a Naiad 
retreat. Here a suggestive violet that does not disturb 
dreamy outlines, as the branches seem to trace themselves 
against the sky. No crude commingling of colors ; each is 
a little world of harmony that will not make a discord in 
the moonlight. 

Some one takes Clyde's hand, in the confusion of alight- 
ing. The touch betrays him, but she does not turn as he 
is uttering some laughing jest to Margie. Osborne will not 
trust his voice to her — he is too thorough a man not to feel 
and enjoy his exultation ; but he is too gentlemanly to spoil 
a host's fine pleasure by giving it birth. Up to this mo- 
ment, he has not felt sure of her. He has put together the 
dissimilar estimates of her sisters, the opinion and admira- 
tion of Mi:. Galbraith ; he has Miss Galbraith's analysis, 
made with the unshaken confidence of youth, on the pre- 
sumption that temperaments are, in the main, pure, a mis- 
take experience corrects ; he has his deduction drawn 
from all these sources, and that one unwilling interview 
when she acted a part. He candidly admits that it would 
not be safe to hazard many guesses about her if a man 
piqued himself on penetration. Yet the others are not 
complex in their natures. 

The lightest of portieres have been substituted, and even 
these are swung aside. The broad, arched doorways, one of 
the improvements, throw the rooms together and seem to 
make endless spaces. Everywhere, flowers send forth a 
diffusive fragrance. The floors are smooth and shining, 
and reflect the surrounding objects like a lake. It is so 
still, so beautiful, that it affects Clyde like a dream. 

They wind slowly upstairs, where Hagar and a slim 
young girl, many shades darker, but with a certain pictur* 
esque grace, act as ladies' maids. 

" Did you suffer any from your drenching ? " Hagar asks 
quietly, as she unwinds Clyde from her fleecy scarf, and 
touches up her hair. 
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" Oh, no. You took such good care of me." 

The voice is sweet, appreciative. Clyde has no quarrel 
with any one in the wide world save Osborne of Arrochar. 

Hagar smiles. Virginia is handsomer, but Miss Jermayne 
has a fine strength, like the exact lines of a statue, rather 
than the shading of a portrait. 

"Isn't it veritable fairyland ? *' cries Margie delightedly. 
"And Mr. Osborne said it was to be our ball as well. He 
is to open it with Betty because she is married, but I think 
it ought to be you because you are the eldest. And he has 
promised to dance with me. Mr. Yorke told us some amus- 
ing stories of how they had danced together.*' 

They find Mrs. Jermayne enthroned in a chair of state, 
and she gives them an impressive welcome. To-night she 
would be supremely happy, if her fair, golden-crowned off- 
spring were not engaged to that miserable Evan Newkirke, 
though why a healthy, good-looking young fellow with a 
fortune should be considered miserable, it would be diffi- 
cult, even for her illogical mind, to explain. Still, she has 
an expectant faith that something will happen, and that 
Virginia may reign here as mistress. 

They have plenty of time to look about. Yorke takes 
the younger girls to see the effect of the lights. Clyde and 
Betty fall to Mr. Osborne, as Mr. Eandolph seats himself 
beside Mrs. Jermayne. Betty is lovely to-night, in pale 
blossom silk and diamonds. She has quite a parure gath- 
ered from both sides of the family. 

They go from room to room, and it has been exquisitely 
transformed. It is summer everywhere, with not an unto- 
ward suggestion to mar the harmony. There is an air of 
Orientalism about it, a bewildering sense of delight that 
is powerful enough to penetrate even Clyde's armor. Fine, 
quick lights surprise her eyes ; her lips soften into curves ; 
a faint tint comes and goes, that adds an indescribable charm 
to the face Osborne is studying so intently. 

There comes to Clyde a certain knowledge that surprises 
her. In several ways, almost unconsciously, she has gath- 
ered the strands of a higher cultivation, and is enabled to 
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discriminate, to understand why any sense of perfect beauty 
affords more than mere sensuous pleasure. Mr. Galbraith 
has unwittingly trained her. Vulgar luxury has always 
been his abhorrence, as it often happens when people have 
been reared in a fine-toned simplicity. He does not pre- 
tend to a thorough knowledge of art, but he has informed 
himself of certain unerring rules, the merits and specialties 
of different artists. So with books, with the most noted 
men of the day, with passing events. He has strong rear 
soning faculties, and discriminates among the philosophies 
of the age. It is not so much special conversations they 
have had, as the forcible opinions she listens to, given in a 
trenchant fashion. It has helped her to weed out her girl- 
ish crudities and concentrate her powers on correct conclu- 
sions. The ability to apprehend has been cumulative, and 
now it gives her a secret thrill of pleasure as she quietly 
compares her ideas and opinions with those Osborne ex- 
presses. She may not be so far behind, after all ! 

In the picturesque aspects Betty outshines her in pretti- 
ness. Young Mrs. Kandolph has been taking lessons in 
effectiveness, in the efficacy of looks and suggestions of 
smiles,* in the delicate attention and approval, rather indi- 
cated than declared. But the fine, reticent, proud face 
touches. Osborne curiously, as the unfolding of a new plant 
does a gardener, who speculates upon all the niceties of 
its blooming. Under any disguise, he will know her 
again. 

The carriages are beginning to wind around, and the 
guests are commendably prompt. A strain of broken music 
is wafted up from somewhere, as the musicians are trying 
their instruments, but the soft air and the flowing lights 
seem to attune even the discords. The rooms and the 
walks fill up with graceful flitting figures, and soft voices. 
Clyde escapes from the state parlor ; she will not be on ex- 
hibition. There are many familiar faces, but the strangers 
do multiply. 

A staging covered with green boughs has been erected 
for the musicians just at the tower end. A wavering chord 
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falls on the soft air^ the violins seem whispering to the 
stars, the flutes take up the story, and the wind instru- 
ments join the breathless swell, until Arrochar is pulsing 
with the strains of a magnificent overture. 

Betty brings a rather handsome young fellow up to Clyde, 
and introduces him as Mr. Florian. She floats about in a 
serene, smiling fashion, with a quaint touch of imperious- 
ness. 

" Will you take him in to see the cabinets ? " she says, 
with her bright air of command. 

Florian turns to her attentively. She has meant to have 
no part or lot in this matter of displaying Arrochar, but 
Betty has vanished. Clyde leads the way through the hall, 
and enters the room full of subtile Eastern perfumes. 

"Ahl " exclaims a familiar voice; and a light touch on 
her arm causes Clyde to turn and face the Galbraith party, 
with Mr. Strathbume, who says at once, — 

" This is indeed a pleasure. Miss Jermayne, are we lost 
in the halls of Al Raschid ? You must guide, and, if you 
can, insure us against any spell of enchantment." 

Avis Galbraith is like some exquisitely cut gem. Clyde 
feels there is an atmosphere about her. 

" You must be quite familiar with the place," she says 
softly. Is there a touch of irony in the speech ? 

" I am not answerable for the enchantment. There was 
no stronger spell than that of nature when I was accustomed 
to it," she responds with grave dignity. Is it possible that 
Betty sat and darned stockings in that magnificently ap- 
pointed hall ? that they all bewailed debts and the " slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune " ? 

" I believe I should have hated the heir cordially," says 
Strathbume with a decisive emphasis. " But, personally, 
Mr. Osborne is charming." 

" Oh," says Florian a little puzzled. " You are one of the 
cousins. What a romantic story it was ! You should have 
asked him in, and dropped some poison into his cup." 

A fine line settles between Clyde's brows, and the glint 
of steel shines in her eyes. 
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"You are sanguinary indeed,*' says Avis, with her pecul- 
iar smile. 

Are these people pitying her ? She straightens herself 
with an almost maddening inward passion, she summons 
her utmost composure. 

" You must remember that it nearly went to ruin while 
waiting for him ; that all the grandeur and beauty and mag- 
nificence are the creation of his wealth. Though we never 
knew any other home, our family is not indigenous to this 
soil — and there is no relationship.'' 

Osborne has crossed the hall, and, as he enters the apart- 
ment, hears her disclaimer. Does she feel his presence, that 
she turns haughtily and says to him ironically, — 

" I resign the honors thrust upon me. You can do better 
justice to the Arrochar of the present. I belong to that 
of the past." 

She stands there straight and handsome. He takes it all 
in at a glance, but he knows she could stamp her foot with 
the passion surging within her. 

" It is the past that renders it worthy of all honor and 
favor," Osborne says, with a firm, dignified accent. " A man 
can build a house or a palace if he has the money," and his 
lip curls perceptibly, in spite of the smile : " but some one 
in the past built for us a home," and he turns to Clyde. 

"For you," she returns pointedly. "It was in the 
Osborne family for generations. A marriage turned it out 
of its proper course." 

" We should have been real cousins. That is all I com- 
plain of in the ancestry," and he gives a soft, persuasive 
laugh. " But I have adopted them all, and consider myself 
a fortunate man. I am not a hermit by nature, and though 
fate compelled me to the solitude of an only child, fortune 
has been kindlier. And now, what will you ? " as he turns 
to the cabinets. 

In a moment an evil genius has nullified all his small 
gains. What can have brought about this untoward talk ? 
But Osborne has a certain aplomb, and with a great effort 
makes himself master of the situation, and has them 
interested. 
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And now intervenes another interruption. Yorke presses 
through the throng. 

<^ The dancing is to begin/' he announces rather nervously. 

'^ I must beg you to excuse me/' Osborne exclaims, with 
just the proper shade of regret. ^^Mrs. Eandolph and 
myself are to set a worthy example of gayety, that we hope 
will have no lack of followers. Will you ladies dance ? " 

Clyde declines. Avis glances up wistfully. 

" Come," he says, " I will find you a partner. After all, 
I must depute Miss Jermayne to introduce you to the 
treasures of Arrochar," and, bowing, he disappears among 
the moving concourse. 

Clyde tells the story over to Florian in a brief, almost 
indifferent manner. Mr. Galbraith has known it for so 
long, indeed has come to feel, as Clyde so frankly admits, 
that Osborne's return was fortunate for the old estate, as, 
since the war, so many of them have gone to ruin. 

^'What a genius Mr. Osborne must have for beautiful 
arrangement," Florian says admiringly. 

" Most of that, I think, is due to his friend, Mr. Yorke," 
she says, with some internal gratification. 

<^Then I must render myself agreeable to Mr. Yorke. I 
want to secure a possessor of such admirable taste. But 
it would take a month to inspect these treasures, and that 
music is bewitching. You surely dance?" eying her 
graceful figure wistfully. 

Clyde half smiles, and assents by a gesture. 

^< Let us go out on the veranda. The night is magnifi- 
cent. It is like being in an enchanted country," and a 
touch of delight crosses his face as he takes her hand. 
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CHAPTEE XXI 

A BABBEN VICTOBT 

But if one knows where the sweet thing blowi. 

Knows and lets it open and drop ; 
If bnt a nettle his garden grows, 

He hath earned his crop. — Christina Bossbtti. 

Clyde has danced and chatted and promenaded with an 
elegant dignity. If they have been superseded, their 
hearts are not breaking. Betty's dainty philosophy wins. 
Marked attention has been paid to them, one and all. No 
one has in the slightest degree touched Miss Jermayne's 
amour propre, 

Florian seems wonderfully attracted. It gets whispered 
about that he is a rich young Califomian. Indeed, he dis- 
cusses with her the almost palace his mother is building 
on the Western slope, and the decorating and ornamenting 
that has been confided to his selecting. Clyde frankly 
expresses a commendation of Mr. Yorke's capacities in 
this direction, and together they inspect some of the points 
of beauty. 

As the evening wears on, a cool breeze descends from 
the north, tempering the night to perfection. Osborne 
has been assiduous in his duties as host. There is an 
engaging deference in his demeanor toward the elders, and 
enough gayety to chg^rm the young people, who have taken 
up the belief that he is quite a savant. He has danced 
with Virginia and Margie, and once with Miss Galbraith. 
He set out to make himself a social success, and he has 
achieved it. There is an odd side of benevolence to his char- 
acter. He gives generously of his possessions, but makes 
certain mental reservations of himself. 

He has remarked the very persistent evasion of Clyde 
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Jennayne, under cover of enjoyment with others. It has 
piqued him. Every one else has been ready to return to 
him the interest due on their pleasure. Does he demand 
all, in an insatiable fashion ? 

Pacing the piazza with Miss Galbraith, he sees her stand- 
ing by a column, quite alone, for the first time. He is 
talking to Miss Galbraith earnestly, persuading or entreat- 
ing. She declines at first, listens with a kind of exquisite 
satisfaction, relents, and glances up for his approval. 
Something in the confident smile that parts the lips, the 
slight yet clinging gesture, stirs a tumult of unwonted 
emotion in Clyde Jermayne. Perhaps some day she will 
come here as mistress. Osborne is a frequent visitor at the 
Galbraiths^ and Mr. Galbraith does admire him. Avis has 
most of the gifts of fortune, and is a part of the rare 
advancement of the new world, that is to carry all before 
it. Will she patronize them with a sympathetic half-pity 
that is insolent? Can Betty stand against her dainty, 
exclusive manner? 

A soft yet strangely powerful voice makes sentient all 
the perfumed air. Every one pauses to listen. Is Osborne 
leaning over Avis Gralbraith, entranced by the sweet 
melody ? 

Clyde goes swiftly down the steps, over the wide path 
to a nook among the evergreens, that has been left unillu- 
mined. Does it matter to her whom Osborne marries ? It 
is a tender pity for Betty and her mother, who will feel 
sorely hurt at being crowded out in the soft, resolute way 
that is a part of Miss Galbraith. She will triumph over 
their short-lived supremacy. Oh, if they had not allowed 
themselves to be won to any recognition of this man. The 
other shadowy impression in her brain she thrusts to 
deeper darkness. 

The last sound of the voice dies away lingeringly, and 
there is a murmur of applause. Presently Miss Galbraith 
begins again. She can but listen, yet she is conscious 
of a smouldering dislike in her soul. Any one else might 
come here, and she would not care. 
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There is a step on the path. Clyde shrinks back in the 
soft gloom, and draws her dress about her ; hardly breathes, 
lest that shall betray herself. She has been acting a gracious 
part long enough, and feels weary, desires some solitude to 
disentangle this maze of thought in her brain. She can 
see the shadow thrown on the path ; then she remembers 
she can thread her way through the little nook at no greater 
risk than that of ruffling her hair. She parts the branches 
softly as any night breeze of them alL She comes out on 
the grassy level, but there is a step beside her, and a hand 
is laid on her arm. 

" I have been looking for you. Miss Jermayne,'' a voice 
says, decisively, with some sound in it untranslatable. 
"Why are you running over the grass ? It may be damp. 
Come out to the path.'' 

Osborne takes her arm gently. She has an inner con- 
sciousness that there is no escaping him, though she pro- 
tests against it ; that they are fated to battle until a final 
surrender, which means that she must be vanquished. 

"What have you been doing? Wandering in by and 
forbidden paths ? '' 

" Oh) are there forbidden paths ? " She stops abruptly. 

" Kot for you, at Arrochar.'' He smiles, and links her 
hand in his arm. " Have we ruined it ? " 

"You know you have not," she answers defiantly. 

"I do not know what you think. You are as inscrutable 
as the Sphini. And I should like your opinion." 

" That can be of small moment," she says, with a delib 
eration of tone quite exasperating. " My acquirements are 
not of the kind to give my judgments weight or assurance. 
And my experience has been limited." 

The clearness with which she defines herself hedges her 
about like a row of spear-points. 

" Come and have an ice," Osborne says, in a cool tone, 
that might sound indifferent, were it not accented by a 
gentle, resolute pressure on her arm. 

"I have had ices and ices. I have danced to the delight- 
ful piping. I have rambled about and talked nonsense. I 
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hope I have been no discredit to the goodly company/' and 
her short laugh has a tremble, as if blown about by the 
wind. 

^'Have you been to the summer-house? That was 
Yorke's conceit. He thought it would be too warm for a 
regular supper. So many people in lamplighted rooms, 
eating and drinking, intensify heat. He wanted a Grecian 
temple on that knoll yonder/' indicating it with his head ; 
" but there was not time. Something must be left for all 
the after summers.'' 

"Yes," she answers with an annoying conventional 
accent. 

" Have you been to my rose garden ? " and the tint of 
surprise in her face answers him. She wonders now how 
she has overlooked it after hearing so much in its praise. 

" I am glad there is something left for me to display," 
he says. They turn down the acacia walk, that is a marvel 
of neatness. Here used to be a great tangle of matted 
vines and young spruce-trees. The latter branch out in 
feathery beauty, and enclose a circle, where dewy sweet 
odors are mingling with moonlight. Great moths, almost 
like humming-birds, are sipping the fragrant drops. Large 
creamy-hearted roses with drooping buds ; white ones that 
take opalescent tints in the moonlight, pink in every shade, 
from the faint tint in the centre to the true rose color that 
seems to throb with its own richness; and the reds in 
velvety magnificence. 

There is a sensation of weird loneliness. Clyde stands 
transfixed. 

" I have an Eastern passion for roses. It only remains 
for me to domesticate nightingales. There are choice roses 
that I could not get this season." 

He stoops and breaks an exquisite half-blown bud from 
its stem, and offers it to her. 

She is thinking of one nightingale who has already sung 
here. A gesture of infinite disdain negatives his gift. 

" I wonder," with delicate deliberation, " what there is I 
could oflEer you ? " 
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^^Many things, no doubt. The question is what I would 
accept." 

" Still — you have eaten salt in my house." 

" Yes." The reply is crystal clear, and cold. 

" Yet you have not really forgiven me ! Has my offence 
toward you been so much greater, that you prove less gen- 
erous than the others ? " 

The others have condoned his faults so easily, that they 
have made it more difficult for her. When a new mistress 
comes to Arrochar she will not be among those coolly 
thrown over. 

^^ I regret that contretemps early in the evening," he con- 
tinues, in an annoyed tone. ^^ I do not see how it came 
about," — and he hesitates. 

'' Miss Galbraith made an unfortunate remark. The past 
will recur to the minds of others. I considered it ill-judged 
to accept a/ny hospitality. Mamma and Mrs. Randolph 
have chosen differently. But it would have been wiser to 
let us quite alone. We asked nothing." 

Her voice is so coldly unemphatic that he would enjoy 
shaking her to a passion of anger. 

"You think I should not have come at all I You women 
can never look justly at a matter," and his voice betrays a 
sudden heat. "We men are used to the broader view of 
circumstances, the ups and downs of life as we term them. 
See here," — and he turns her around, — " suppose I find 
a later will of Mrs. Osborne Jermayne, in which you, her 
namesake, are appointed heir! Such things have hap- 
pened. There may be some curious compartment in which 
the secret is hidden. Then you return, and I take up the 
old wandering life." 

His insistent eyes, the tone that has a depth and mean- 
ing under the light persiflage, have a potency and strength 
that convince, if the case were reversed, he would take up 
his part with the simple directness of one who goes 
unflinchingly about his work, whether it be pleasant or 
painful. She has an impression that she is obstinate rather 
than heroic, that she grudges him approval. 
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^^ You are not altogether just," she says with some spirit. 
" We women are narrow, no doubt. Our retired lives, our 
lack of contact with the great world, render our own 
petty experiences paramount. Mrs. Osborne Jermayne was 
sufficiently generous when she included two lives in the 
entail. We had expected you before. We gave up at 
once, on your return. Did we ask any favors?" 

The indignation brings a magnificent color to her cheek. 
Where pride is concerned, she can be brave enough. 

" No, you did not. I was hasty. I acted more on the 
supposition of what was natural, than what was really true. 
I did not know the temper of your people, — the race or 
the family. But when a man falls into a mistake, is it 
impossible for him to retrace his steps ? I think you would 
make it so." 

The enchanting strains of the music are wafted out to 
them. The stars go on their stately path overhead. They 
seem so alone, the distance between them is a wide ocean. 
He has not had a varied experience with women, he is 
very little of an analyst, and he hates mysteries. 

" Let us fight it out now," he cries recklessly. " Let us 
be friends, or open and avowed enemies. Of what do you 
accuse me ? " 

It is the auspicious moment for her to confess the pas- 
sionate words she still treasm*es up as a wall of defence. 
He has so forgotten that he would hardly believe he 
uttered them in his spasm of displeasure. But if she 
recalls the incident he will soften it and apologize, and she 
will be left defenceless. When the new reign begins, 
she too, will then be compelled to bow her head. 

" I have brought no accusation. What could we in our 
poverty have done for Arrochar ? You have made a garden 
of beauty out of the wilderness. And you have too much 
good sense to find any old wills" — her voice rises to 
scorn here — "for you know it would go to ruin again. 
Everything that has happened is right and just." 

He likes so to be at peace with his kind. This rather 
isolated country girl, unused to society wiles, should have 
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no iiitricate methods or mysterious traits. What shall he 
do with her ! Standing there so pridef uUy quiet she recalls 
to his mind his first glimpse of her that October afternoon^ 
outlined against the Indian summer sky. He has taken 
the fort, but the picket guard is still on duty. 

" Will you accept my rose ? " He proffers it again. 

She refuses, with a fine negative gesture. 

** We argue in a circle.'' 

He folds his arms across his magnificent chest, and looks 
at her with eyes that have golden gleams in them. Every 
line in his face indicates a tireless patience. A climax 
seems to confront her, a whirlwind is impending that may 
sweep her she knows not whither. She compresses her 
lips, she stiffens every line of her pliable figure, but her 
eyes escape his. 

"Then let us cease arguing," she cries impatiently. 
"You have won golden opinions. Even I have exonerat3d 
you from any purposed indignity ; " yet she knows that is 
not quite true. 

" Then why do you shun me — shut me out ? " 

"We cannot give friendship to order," she says, with a 
gasp. 

" It is the second proffer you have refused. I shall keep 
your letter and the rose " — 

" My letter ! " Her face is drenched in scarlet, as she 
remembers. He has touched her at last. She makes a 
sudden blind movement, that would take her into the 
thicket, but his hand restrains her. 

" That was cruel," he admits. 

" Did you believe us that mercenary ? Were we to be 
paid for going quietly out of Arrochar, when it was the 
plainest duty ? " 

" Hendley thought I owed your mother something. If I 
had known you better, I should not have committed such a 
blunder. Can you not give me an opportunity to redeem 
it?" 

The flutes and violins find their way thither in spite of 
the louder blare, and fill the air with tremulous, impas- 
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sioned sweetness. Every nerve within her quivers. There 
is in the man, a subtle determination for mastery, and she 
has a misgiving that her defences are weakening. Has she 
not read somewhere that concession indifferently given, 
takes the point from victory ? 

" Will you send me my letter ? " she asks, for she hates to 
think of it in his possession. Why did he not consign it 
at once to the flames ? " It was hardly worth the careful 
keeping," she adds. 

"Yes," he replies without comment. 

"I will take your rose." She holds out her slim fingers. 

" And we are friends ? " 

" As you like." 

It is almost as one might throw a crumb to a dog. He 
takes it, to treasure up. He is not a vindictive man, but 
he can remember welL 

The scarlet wavers in her face. He has a suspicion that 
he has not gone to the root of the bitterness, and he is per- 
plexed to know what it can be. Has he a rose in the whole 
garden as thorny as this human rose ? 

" Then if you have forgiven me," he says with a curious 
deliberation, " you will not refuse to dance with me." 

She does not dare refuse, although she is conscious of 
acting a part. She can only be honest in her opposition to 
him. She cannot make headway against him, but she is 
no more conquered than a bird flying high in the heavens, 
and he knows it. 

They return to the front of the house, where the wide 
path is rolled smooth as a floor. Virginia goes floating by 
as if in a dream. 

Osborne's step and motion adapt themselves to the music, 
and they go gliding down in the waves of light. She has 
waltzed with no one save Margie, of late, and that for the 
younger's gratification. But her lithe gracefulness is evi- 
dent to Osborne, who wishes he could watch her, only he 
should hate the man whose feet kept time with hers. 

They have come in for the fag end merely. Osborne is 
momentarily disconcerted as the last strain throbs on the 
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midnight air. A waiter is hurrying by, and he siuumons 
him with upheld finger. 

"Order the waltz played over/' he commands. "You 
and I were given short measure/' he explains, still holding 
the fingers clasped on his arm. " Would you rather dance 
within doors ? It is more delightful out here." 

She signifies that they will remain. The languorous 
rhythm rises and falls, as if beating time with the golden 
stars. Clyde sees shadowy ends of branches, swaying fig- 
ures, even the blue above, but Osborne she will not look at. 
She is strangely alive to a mysterious influence, and just 
now she yields to its sway. Is it hours or moments since 
they left the rose garden ? 

The music lingers as if loth to stop. With the sensation 
of one walking in sleep she goes up the steps. Miss Gal- 
braith stands in the wide doorway, filling the air with the 
subtile perfume of an Indian fan. An ulterior sense recalls 
it to Clyde, as one she has seen in or on the cabinet. A 
faint color rises in her cheeks, which the night air has almost 
turned to marble whiteness. There are currents of old 
blue blood in her veins, she is adorned with Madame Bour- 
dillon's costly lace, she will be the peer of this rich man's 
daughter, here and now. She raises her darkly bright eyes 
and passes Avis, with the state of a queen. 

The host threads his way about the rooms to make 
amends for his truancy. Some of the mild, elderly people 
are going. Mrs. Jermayne has a circle of friends about 
her, and glances up with her sweet, flavorless smile. 
Where did Clyde get her wonderful strength and persist- 
ence? She is unlike the others, but just now he would 
not have her changed. He is pervaded by a kind of rap- 
ture that he has never before experienced. It is satisfac- 
tion with his home, his friends, his fortune, his future, 
— even his unknown future ! 

When he saunters out to the hall, he finds Clyde in ani- 
mated converse with both Yorke and Florian. Now she is 
touched with a new brilliance that quite startles him. Can 
it be that this stranger has some way of attracting her ? 
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He is comforted to remember that she must be shut up iiL 
the dingy little office, that he has quite hated on her 
account, since the porch at Eavenscroft beguiles numerous 
young men these lazy afternoons. Why should he not find 
his way over there of an evening as well as Yorke ? K she 
has not cordially forgiven him, she has taken his rose, and 
the distance between them has been bridged, if even by a 
flimsy thread. 

There is a new quadrille forming. Avis Galbraith stands 
quite alone, and signals him with her eyes in wistful lights. 
But he will dance no more. His pulses are still throbbing 
with the measures of the waltz with Clyde. 

" Are you tired of dancing ? " he asks. 

" Tired — oh, no. I am trying to keep my senses in this 
country of strange enchantment," and she smiles. 

He leans on the balustrade and crosses one foot over the 
other. He can see the lace-draped figure with its dusky 
hair and parted, smiling lips. Ah — will he some day 
make her smile that way for him ? 

" It is ideally perfect," says Miss Galbraith in her sweet, 
trained voice that always attracts him. " I think you are 
quite to be envied. To have an unquestioned right to such 
a heritage as this, must be one of the choice gifts of for- 
tune. And the exquisite arrangement, the harmonious 
sense of beauty, enchant one." 

" Thank you," and he bows. "Most of the credit is due 
to Yorke. The rest we must ascribe to the magnificent 
night, the enchanting music, and the good nature of the 
guests." 

"Be complimentary, and say their appreciation," she sug- 
gests. " That comprises a higher understanding." 

He smiles and nods affirmatively. He enjoys the appro- 
bation of his fellow-beings, when he has made an effort to 
please them. 

" The womanly touches are due to Mrs. Randolph," he 
appends a moment later. "The Jermaynes knew the 
neighborhood so well that I felt in their hands I could not 
go astray. And I am a new-comer." 
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" Surely you can hardly feel so I " she says, surprised. 

'*No." He laughs lightly. "I go and look at my ances- 
tors and have a curious assurance that I am' to the manner 
bom." 

The viols utter their long, sweet farewell to a quadrille. 
Florian comes out with Miss Jermayne on his arm, and an 
air of supreme ownership of a greater part of the good 
things of this world. Clyde has her head thrown back, and 
sweeps along imperiously with her white billows trailing 
behind her, and a quick consciousness of the two standing 
there. 

"That is Mr. Florian, is it not? Miss Jermaynef has 
certainly made a conquest. After all her bravery, she de- 
serves the best of good fortune. She is so stately she could 
carry off any amount of luxury. Papa's friend, Mr. Strath- 
bume, has fallen half in love with her. He is rich and has 
been married — but is perhaps too old. I wish she were 
a little more approachable. I should like to be friends 
with her. I am going to set about cultivating Mrs. Ran- 
dolph at once. I admire her very much. And Virginia is so 
beautiful. T like to watch that remarkable way she seems 
to have of filtering every sensation through several grades 
of mental enjoyment. She is engaged, I believe." 

"Yes," he answers briefly; but his attention is with the 
two figures in the path below, winding around in the direc- 
tion of the rose garden. 
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CHAPTEB TCYU 

THOU ON THIS SIDB, I ON THB OTHBB 

Akd in that seekliig to nndo 

One riddle, and to And the tme, 

I knit a hundred others new. — Tenhtsoh. 

Everybody at Eavenscroft sleeps late the next morning. 
Clyde has been strictly enjoined to take a holiday, and Mr. 
Galbraith will provide for the office. She feels indolent, 
yet an indefinable consciousness of struggling with some 
intangible enemy pervades her. 

Betty is bright and positively energetic. Managing some- 
thing or somebody is the cream of life to her. 

" You really were striking last night after you were fairly 
roused," she says to Clyde in delighted commendation. 
"And everybody was extremely complimentary. Arrochar 
was simply enchanting, and we have really taken in Mr. 
Osborne as a cousin. The relationship is a trifle confusing, 
and I do not trouble myself to explain it. He asked 
mamma if any of us would object to having it taken for 
granted." 

Clyde remembers how strenuously she objected last 
night. 

"And I was so glad to have you dance with him," com- 
ments Betty. "I do hope" — Clyde colors and turns her 
face away : " family differences are so disagreeable." 

Clyde is perceptibly out of gear, inharmoniously adjusted 
to her sphere. There is a jar or fret or rub in every place. 
She seems holding her breath tensely, until the effort gives 
her a dull ache. She realizes that she is chained to a con- 
ciliatory course, whether she likes it or not. Yet in spite 
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of it all there is a peculiar elation. She has had incense 
offered in no unstinted measure. 

" We forget how much is due to the money/' says Clyde 
with cynical irrelevance. " K Mr. Osborne had come back 
poor" — 

Betty gives her short, bright, infectious laugh. 

« Why, we should have taken him in, and had no end of a 
good time with the poverty. He would have routed Mat- 
thews at once " — 

'^ But he said that morning he could not have undertaken 
it," interposes Clyde. 

"What comfort is there in reviewing misfortunes that 
might have happened. Air castles, delights, and vague 
dreams are much more comforting if transitory. And 
though, Clyde, it was very noble and courageous to go in 
Mr. Gulbraith's office, it has changed you immensely. You 
see we were not reared to consider labor dignified and grand, 
and after all it seems to me only necessity dignifies ordi- 
nary labor. We might have pinched along, since Mr. Ran- 
dolph meant to marry me." 

Clyde feels wronged, unappreciated. Perhaps the deep- 
est quarrel is with her own self, which just now she cannot 
afford to own, or the walls of prejudice that she has propped 
up with such pains will inevitably tumble down. Why is 
she so insecure ? 

Betty trolls a light air as she re-arranges a few articles 
in the room. She has a rare philosophy that works won- 
ders in this crooked world — a piquant faith that many 
things will come out right if left to froth and seethe and 
settle themselves. 

Clyde takes a book out of doors, and after some casting 
about, is beguiled by a lounge in the hammock. Will Os- 
borne, who it seems gossips of everything to Betty, an- 
nounce that he has made his peace with her, and there are 
no more worlds to conquer ? Then he can marry Miss Gal- 
braith. She can smile on them, in her pretty, patronizing 
fashion. If Virginia — 

How curiously complex life is, after all ! A year ago it 
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had only one real grievance, — want of money. They are 
luxurious now compared to the dilapidation and crying 
needs of earlier youth. But she is not at all certain that 
she has made any real gains. There is a secret dissatisfac- 
tion with everything. The foothold she has secured in the 
world has nothing delightfully compensating about it. 
True, she can supply some of Virginia's needs, but does it 
really count ? It is not a hearty struggle for daily bread; 
it is not an ambitious struggle for fame and advancement 
When she thinks of Mr. Eandolph, she knows she does not 
love study from the inherent desire of intellectual attain- 
ments. Does Avis Gkdbraith ? Why has she not married ? 

All these matters are foreign to the main point she ought 
to settle with herself. Even now her cheeks flush in scar- 
let as she remembers her last night's opportunity to be 
honest, and fling off her uncomfortable burden that was so 
light and proudly borne when she had real indignation to 
help her. Dimly, vaguely, because she will not open her 
eyes to the whole truth, she grudgingly half admits that 
Osborne was roused to anger, and uttered his objurgation 
in an impulse of passion that he has no doubt been 
ashamed of, as well as regretted. When a man or a woman 
confesses a wrong, only a vindictive soul will refuse for- 
giveness. She has some of her mother's obstinacy, inten- 
sified with the Jermayne strength. She also has a sore 
and sensitive feeling that her real sacrifice has been under- 
rated, while Betty's marriage has proved the stepping-stone 
to their rehabilitation. 

Will she retrace her steps, and admit to Leighton 
Osborne that she has not been frank, not even truthful, 
since she has acted a deception ? or will she let it all go, 
and keep strictly to her own little round of duties ? Is 
she of any special importance to them, that she need so vex 
her soul ? 

There is a kind of reception late that afternoon at 
Ravenscroft. The young gentlemen of the vicinity are 
quite in the habit of pausing as they saunter by, of spend- 
ing an hour or two on porch or lawn, where willow and 
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oane seats seem to be arrayed in their most seductive 
aspect. Betty is a delightful hostess, and diffuses an 
atmosphere of subtile enjoyment. She makes no pretence 
of living up to Bourdillon lights, and having her lamps 
aglow only on special occasions. She carries into the 
simple arrangement of every-day life an air of ease and 
elegance from the nice adjustment of all things about her. 
She has a way of making the very vines on the porch 
effective. She is quick at appropriating and modifying 
ideas, and when she has adopted one from Yorke, she has 
so added to or taken from, that he would not know his own 
bantling. 

It is Gus Silverthome first, then young Seymour, with a 
well-known friend. They are in the height of an easy, not 
over wise summer afternoon conversation, when Morian 
and Kensett come to pay their respects to the ladies. 

"Where is Miss Jermayne ?" Morian asks, after he has 
made the conventional inquiries, and paid some graceful 
compliments. 

"You must come down,^' declares Betty, with the sort of 
married imperiousness with which she rules the house. 

Clyde understood last night that Ealph Morian admired 
her very much. So far, these neighborly young men have 
not singled her out for any special attention, though they 
are cordial and kindly. Betty selects the white muslin 
gown and some soft-hued ribbons, and leads her gracefully 
out to the circle under the immense magnolia-tree. How 
can she refuse to be gay and bright under such auspices ? 

They are again in the full tide of talk when Leighton 
Osborne pauses at the hospitably open gate. 

"Come in,'^ cries Betty gayly. "But where is Mr. 
Yorke ? '' 

"I was to meet him here. Well, I am a little early," 
glancing surreptitiously at his watch. 

"Fortunate ! " comments Betty, with her charming smile. 
" Otherwise, we must have despatched you for him. You 
are quite sure the arduous duties of last night did not 
prove utterly exhaustive ? " 
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'^He has been absolutely worrying all the morning if 
there could possibly be anything left of you ladies,*' 
Osborne says, in his mellow tone, that seems akin to smiles. 

" Were we so very, very riotous ? " Betty looks up in 
well-feigned consternation. 

<< I am a bad hand at complimenting, if that is the result 
of my efforts. But I hasten to say that we think of 
engrossing a set of resolutions, or holding a mass-meeting 
to return thanks, or getting up a testimonial, — what is 
proper in such cases ? That you were the stars of the 
goodly company, that, in short, we could not have done 
without you, was deeply impressed upon our bachelor minds 
as we sat over our coffee.'* 

"Hear ! hear ! " is the merry response. 

"If I go astray in my enthusiasm, will some of you 
young men, more accustomed to the graces of civilized life, 
kindly correct me ? My gratitude is fervent and bound- 
less " — 

" That will suffice," interrupts Betty, with a charming 
air. " Though whether these grateful participators,'' nod- 
ding to the young men, " do not owe you a duty call," and 
she glances at them with a kind of fascinating perplexity 
that is amusing. 

" I hope to be allowed to make the call, and to go over 
your estate, Mr. Osborne," Florian exclaims in a tone of 
interest. " I really was enchanted last night. And I want 
the privilege of making a better acquaintaince with Mr. 
Yorke. Miss Jermayne was telling me" — 

"Yorke has been my right-hand man, my brains, and 
everything," says Osborne in the pause. " But there was 
the glamour of moonlight, and all the accessories, and the 
grand accretions of nature that have come to perfection 
through the years. I am not entitled to much credit, 
after all." 

" It is a magnificent place." 

Two or three voices mingle just then, and Florian turns 
to Clyde, takes up the thread of an interrupted story, 
while Virginia motions Osborne to a seat. Then the con- 
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versation flows on delightfully again, until Yorke rejoins 
the party. A servant brings out some small tables with 
plates of dainty cake and pitchers of refreshing drink. 
They linger and linger in the enchanted air. Even slim, 
unformed Margie has a winsome grace here under the 
trees, and her lively sallies provoke more than one laugh. 

Clyde can tell, by some subtle intuition, that Osborne is 
warily watching her. Why, she does not quite understand. 
She is not sufficiently versed in the ways of society, neither 
has she been brought in contact with men of wide range 
or definite purposes to discriminate. But she feels even 
now that he possesses a curious power, a love of conquer- 
ing, ruling, it seems to her ; that every person must own 
his sway. 

When he and Yorke go they take Florian with them, 
who dines, and spends the evening on the wide porcl^ 
where they danced last night. But he has been through 
the house and over the grounds, and his admiration has in 
no wise cooled. His mother, rich in her own right, but 
who some time back married again, a millionnaire, is build- 
ing a palace in one of the loveliest valleys on the Pacific 
coast. He has come East on some matters concerning it, 
and is gathering ideas of adornment. 

That evening, they have two quite unexpected callers : 
Mr. Galbraith and Mr. Strathburne. The former is charged 
with a note of invitation to the Jermayne household, one 
and all, for a tea the ensuing afternoon, that being the last 
of Mr. Strathbume's stay. There have been some civilities 
between Mrs. Galbraith and the ladies. Avis is away so 
much that she hardly counts. 

It certainly is a most agreeable call, lengthened uncon- 
scionably. Mr. Randolph is entertaining; Betty, rather 
brilliant; and there is some charm or spell that beguiles 
visitors beyond conventional limits. 

It did not seem at all strange to Clyde to take up her 
duties after her fortnight's vacation, but now there is a 
protest in every pulse. For once, letters are irksome, the 
hours a weariness. After two o'clock, there is very little to 
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be done^ bat she will not abate one jot of her time. Margie 
is not to come for her until four. At fiye they go for their 
visit. 

The last hour is made interesting by ^he call of Mr. 
Strathbume. There is a charm in the breadth and earnest- 
ness of the man^ with his delicate spice of humor and phi- 
losophy ; he is sympathetic, yet his judgment does not allow 
fancy or enthusiasm to bias his strongly-drawn conclusions. 
He stirs Clyde's confused perceptions, and seems to clear 
her brain like a breezy spring morning. This is the kind 
of influence she has needed, that will give her the real 
strength for decision or action, instead of the desultory half 
purposes that fill her soul, and are not capable of lifting it 
up to any height. Is it such incentives that have shaped 
and moulded Avis Gralbraith ? 

Why the bars of her present cage should be so intoler- 
able, Clyde Jermayne cannot divine. She is not by grace 
of nature an analyst. She can feel deeply, intensely, but 
she cannot sift and adjust in the strenuous manner of some 
of her favorite heroines. She has a passionate longing for , 
escape, yet what is she flying from ? Surely, she could not 
part from the household where she has taken such firm root 
that she would be adrift if set outside. But there is a 
shadowy, occult influence that wraps her closer and closer 
every moment. Sometimes she can hardly breathe for it. 
Yet it is curiously impalpable, like an enemy you may vainly . 
hunt for in the dark, without the certain assurance that 
he is really there. 

The Galbraith mansion makes no pretence to antiquity, 
but is harmonious in a certain unpretending newness. The 
grounds are well laid out, making the most of their space, 
and well kept. The house is handsome and commodious, 
furnished with great good taste. There are some valuable 
pictures, several exquisite marbles, and a few fine bronzes. 
The rooms have an atmosphere of the refined and rather 
severe type that frowns on meretricious ornament. 

Miss Galbraith's room is an exquisite study in pearl gray 
brocade, with faint dashes of pink, pear wood and French 
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maple. There is a little extremely rare and elegant china, 
two wonderful panels, one of the Marguerite, with her 
braided ripe-wheat hair, and wondering, impassioned eyes. 
The other is the Beatrice, with the pain and anguish and 
terror in her lovely eyes that Guido did not put there, 
but is nearer to Avis's idea of her. The matting on the 
floor is smooth as satin, the few rugs are in most delicate 
tints. A summer bower indeed. 

Clyde is touched by the harmonious beauty bom of aes- 
thetic study. She has seen nothing like it so far. Arro- 
char is rather bizarre beside it, and has the unmistakable 
indifference of the century-old air. Betty's attempts at 
prettiness seem almost painful. As for the other neigh- 
bors, they dwell in serene content, with few changes, cling- 
ing fondly to the old ways and memories. 

They go downstairs : Mrs. Jermayne has sent regrets. 
She enjoys the compliment of invitation, but she likes the 
comfort of her own room, and Pickering and Austen novels. 
She has hardly recovered from the dissipation of Arrochar. 
So it is Betty who leads, — Betty, who is not at all dismayed 
by this lofty elegance. Clyde and Virginia follow in the 
wake of their sister and her husband. 

In the long parlor are the two gentlemen and a Mr. How- 
land, to whom Clyde is specially introduced. He is of 
medium size, delicately aristocratic, fastidious and critical. 
It shows in nervous lines about the mouth, in the expres- 
sion of the eyes, in the perfectly modulated voice. His 
dress is faultless, as becomes a gentleman, and he wears 
gold-rimmed eyeglasses. Clyde shrinks into herself with a 
5ort of shiver, but she does not betray her dismay in any 
gattcherie. The simplicity of these girls is of a fine grain 
after all, though no one has expatiated on the folly of over- 
laying gold in the course of their training. 

Mr. Howland finds her, as Miss Avis has done before, 
rather hard to get on with. He has resolved to employ a 
little delicate and generous patronage. He rather prides 
himself on being good to young people, if they have any 
merit. He is five and thirty, and has the ripeness of 
experience. 
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Ayis is gravely serene, with that vague sense of isolation 
about her that may come from overculture of mind or man- 
ners. She is not really beautiful; though there is no note- 
worthy lack in form or feature. But these blooming girls 
do give her an aspect of being rather faded, strained, as 
having stood too long on a pedestal. 

Two more guests are presented : the inseparables, Yorke 
and Osborne. After a brief interchange of greeting, supper 
is announced, and they are marshalled out to the supper- 
room, that is delightfully cool in its tints of green and 
white. The table decorations are fern leaveS) young, deli- 
cate, in their most suggestive guise, as they have come from 
the depths of the woods where they have never seen the 
sun the whole summer through. There are jars of luxuri- 
ously grown leaves, nearly a yard in length ; there are some 
white Japan lilies, a few late blooming callas, and a faint 
fragrance of jasmine with an almost heliotrope flavor. 

The conversation does begin over Betty's head. Mr. 
Howland finds in a few moments that he has a compatriot 
in Mr. Eandolph, and a vigorous, well-informed, but exas- 
peratingly indifferent intellect in Osborne. Avis under- 
stands the art of centralizing these talkers, and she wishes 
Osborne to bring out his best. Betty smiles in her sweet- 
natured way; while Clyde is almost haughty over the 
indicated division^ and barely listens to Mr. Strathbume, 
who has secured the seat at her left. Virginia is the 
sumptuous flowering of girlhood, and sits superbly indiffer- 
ent to intellectual tilts or heavy facts. The delicate rings 
of gold are like tendrils on her forehead ; her complexion 
is dewy fresh ; her deep eyes move slowly, as if they found 
supreme enjoyment in merely glancing about. 

Yorke soon seconds Betty's effort. A bright, light wit 
falls like pointed arrows on the outposts. There are 
trenchant bits that rouse Mr. Howland, tempt him into 
salient retorts. Clyde is stimulated by Betty's brilliance, 
and she comes out of her usual reticence ; is spurred on by 
some internal daring that she does not at all comprehend 
herself. If she were talking for Osborne, — but she is not^ 
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and lie knows it. The meal ends by being quite a feast of 
wit and gayety. 

Now that Clyde has started with the consciousness that 
the triumphant hours of life are infrequent^ she suddenly 
resolves to make the most of this one, and amazes even her- 
self, as she brings forth hidden stores that she hardly knew 
she possessed. Avis is not ready of wit, except in a conven- 
tional way. These girls are quick, brilliant; and Betty, 
quaintly original. 

Some way, later on, the talk gets around to the labor ques- 
tion as one of the interests of the day. Clyde listens to 
this intently. Curiously enough, Rowland and Strathburne, 
from different social ends, meet upon middle ground, — 
the absolutely useful in education, and the enormous waste 
of forces, Osborne is an amusing balance-wheel. To him, 
labor is something to be evaded, when one really has no 
further uses for it, and he preaches a whimsical content. 
Avis is serious and strenuous. Her belief is that every one 
should do his best to further the world's advancement ; that 
there can be no such thing in a conscientious person as 
idleness. 

"But I am not a conscientious person," he protests. 
" Why should I not be allowed to take my comfort ? Since 
I have money enough to live on without absolutely pinch- 
ing myself, why should I deprive some other good fellow 
of the chance by stepping in ? Why should I roll up 
useless thousands, and create for myself wants of a highly 
artificial state that bore me ? " 

"There are other things beside the mere making money," 
insists Avis. 

" Yet you see nearly everything a comparatively rich man 
does, makes money, because he has the capital to put into it. 
He can start so far beyond the poor man with his limited 
means, that the other does not stand any chance. I know 
you are thinking that I might write a book, or lecture — 
but there are others who depend on this for daily bread. I 
might be admired from a combination of extraneous cir- 
cumstances, where another, equally meritorious, even more 
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worthy perhaps, wotdd create scarcely a ripple. There 
remains philanthropy.'' 

" Yes," she answers delicately, with a look of interest in 
her eyes. Now they are getting on more reasonable 
ground. 

" I might build improved tenement houses if I were in 
a city. Even Brentford would not disdain them. I think 
I have heard that these return you profit. I might start a 
school for the children of working people ; but why not hire 
my teacher and make my stroke of beneficence tell at both 
ends?" 

They go on arguing from different premises. Avis cannot 
bring him to her high ideal. Is it a high ideal, Clyde asks 
herself with a kind of indignant protest ? It seems to her 
the girl is a delicate concentration of her own approvals ; 
which, after all, are selfish in this sense, they must crowd 
out the great majority. 

" Come and take a turn in the lovely evening air," Mr. 
Strathbume says, with a gentle touch on Clyde's arm. He 
has watched the changes that have taken her face from 
fervent interest to a strange heat of indignation. "While 
they generalize, you are making it a personal matter, and 
suffering a dethronement of ideals." 

" I don't think I have any ideal," Clyde replies forcibly, 
but turns with him and falls into step as they reach the 
piazza. "I have been trying to study out some of the 
points. I have not been in the great world like Miss Gal- 
braith ; and it seems to me this higher wisdom and beauty 
ought to make one generous enough to share it with the 
people who need it, not merely those who have an abun- 
dance." 

" It takes a large experience to know how to use these 
things wisely. I believe I am going back to first principles, 
that youth is the season of pleasure, rather than strenuous 
effort after many unattainable gods or goods. Do we want 
them, or can we use them? If not, it is storing up 
treasure for moth and rust. When we do need them, we 
shall have forgotten their perfect uses, or they will not fit 
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the exigency. Beal satisfaction or happiness mast be an 
agreement between the person and the thing desired, so 
that they shall be brought into harmonious accord. But 
there are many people struggling continually for the sort 
of advancement that will not fit their needs, because it has 
been the theory of some eminent person." 

Has she not begun with an unhesitating belief in the 
possibility of some superior achievement? Yet her life 
looks paltry to her. All this studying and dragging her 
soul up to heights that it does not crave is a weariness to 
the spirit. 

"What will Miss Galbraith do with all her — her 
advantages ? " 

" Gro on reaching for more. It is an age of unrest, of 
much planning and little genuine application. We try to 
know a great deal, we reach up to dazzling heights. For 
the one who succeeds, that we all hear about in such glow- 
ing phrases, there are hundreds who drop out discouraged. 
Perhaps they might have attained to some lesser ambition.'^ 

"But I thought you" — Clyde pauses and looks intently 
at her companion. 

He smiles a little. He even takes the soft hand in a 
kind of fatherly grasp. He can read the perplexed lines in 
her face. 

" You have considered me a great advocate of the dignity 
of labor? It is a high-sounding phrase. Years ago I 
believed in it, yet I do not see that we dignify labor very 
much, while we do dignify success a great deal. Wherever 
labor is necessary, whenever it brings about a result, it is 
honorable, and crowned with a reward. But purposeless 
labor can be of but little service to any human being, unless 
undertaken purely from a surplus nervous energy, when it 
becomes discipline. Yet, even then, it would be much 
wiser directed to some useful end. But I do firmly believe 
in every human being having an opportunity to work out 
the best that is within him." 

"What is the best within her," Clyde wonders. She is 
quite convinced now that she is not an intellectual woman. 
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She ootQd not make herself at all like Miss GulbiaitL 
Her dreams have come to an ignoble end. 

''A great many women marry/' Mr. Strathbume says 
quietly. '^ Miss Galbraith will some day, and the new life 
may open different channels. Bat since there are women 
who do not marry, who are really responsible for homes 
and the maintenance of some one, they should have the 
same opportunity as a man. It is unjust to virtually say to 
a woman, * You may labor all your life, but you shall never 
acquire a competency, never make a true home for your- 
self. That pleasure and privilege belongs to your brother, 
and you must not encroach upon it' But we are changing 
that,'' and he smiles down into her face with his ready 
sympathy, which is better than acute morbid investigation. 

Clyde does not answer. She has a feeling of dissatis&u^ 
tion with life. After all, Mr. Strathbume's panacea is the 
same as her mother's, marriage. He has reached his from 
a wide outside experience. Mrs. Jermayne's is the narrow- 
est conventional belief. 

"1 admire your sister Mrs. Randolph so much," he 
says, in a thoroughly genial tone. 

Just then she comes out with Mr. Howland, who thinks 
the man most to be envied at this precise moment is the 
young fellow on the step, who is looking up into the 
magnificent eyes of the beautiful girl who could charm 
any one by merely sitting beside him and not uttering a 
word. Would Avis scorn such a material idea in her friend ? 

Osborne has tired of his argument, and persuaded Miss 
Galbraith to sing. She would rather pique and rouse him 
by her intellectual acquirements, but she will not disdain 
any subvention that keeps him by her side. The two 
couples pause at a vine-wreathed column, where on the 
steps Yorke and Virginia are enjoying the splendid star- 
light, and talking of nothing more weighty than the Arro- 
char balL Virginia never does appear to have any privacy. 

The voice floats onward to them in an impassioned 
strain, shaking out of its waves of sound delicious sugges- 
tions of rippling brooks and summer winds in the tree- 
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topS; of night's mysterious sweetness, and a tenderness 
that fiods its way to every soul. Avis Gralbraith should 
sing forever. It is her one divine gift. 

Two unlooked-for events happen to Clyde. Mr. How- 
land takes possession of her presently. She has something 
worth cultivating, he decides. 

" Miss Galbraith has spoken of you frequently," he says, 
" and considers you an excellent translator. I wonder if 
you would like to take it up for a profession. I might put 
some quite encouraging matters in your way." 

She does not realize how haughty that movement of her 
head can be, as she gives it the peculiar poise. But she 
will have none of Miss Galbraith's benevolence doled out 
to her. 

" I do not think of adopting it," she replies, in a stately 
manner. " I am very well satisfied with my present occu- 
pation." 

"Eoyal still, though impoverished," he comments, in- 
wardly. 

" Thank you for the interest," she appends ; but the tone 
is purely conventional. 

The other surprise is from Mr. Strathbume. Just as 
they are all separating, he draws her a little aside. » 

"I have not had time or opportunity to explain very 
clearly to you some of my views about this great question 
that is interesting us all so much at present," he begins, in 
his sympathetic tone, which has a note of persuasiveness 
added to it in the next sentence. " I wish you would allow 
me to write to you on the subject." 

Clyde glances up, with startled and eager eyes. 

"Yes," she answers quickly, with her first impulse. 
Then she wonders if it is quite proper or permissible, and 
hesitates a moment, but does not take it back. 

Osborne has caught the one word, and the incertitude of 
her demeanor. Yesterday it was Florian ; to-day, this man, 
who, he remembers, for he seems to have seen everything 
where she was concerned, was quite devoted to her the 
night of the ball. 
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Altogether the eveniug has not been an unsuccess. 
Betty has really distinguished herself. Mr. Randolph has 
made an interested friend in Mr. Howland, who has en- 
gaged him for some important research. Virginia has been 
flattered, and has had Mr. Yorke figuratively at her feet. 
Clyde has been curiously entertained, not exactly pleased 
— perhaps that is no one's fault Osborne is in a tremen- 
dous temper. He walks home in silence with Clyde. . 
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CHAPTER XXni 

A TUBN IN THE TIDB 

Ah, wilful woman, she who may 

On her sweet self set her own prtoe, 
Knowing he Can but choose to pay, — 

How she has cheapened Paradise. 

— COVENTBT PATMOBB. 

It amuses Clyde Jermayne that, after a few interviews 
of very gentlemanly admiration on Ralph Florian's part, 
he goes heart and soul over to the seductive charms of 
Virginia. Betty hails it with delight. Her matronly heart 
has grown uneasy about Yorke's preference. She can un- 
derstand that there is some deep rooted antipathy between 
Clyde and Osborne. She does know what it is, but how to 
overcome it, when Clyde is so utterly obdurate, is more than 
even her skill can accomplish. When the collapse occurs 
with Newkirke, the rebound may be Leighton Osborne. He 
does like her. They have bits of badinage, and sometimes 
he guys her simplicity in a very amusing fashion, almost, 
it would seem, for the pleasure of making up. 

And though Betty would suffer torture rather than admit 
it, she has a sharp, distrusting fear that Avis Galbraith 
would not be averse to the position of mistress of Arrochar, 
that she has a delicate fancy for its master which will have 
the grace of a patient persistence, often able to win its way 
and its object. She is friendly with them, and she pos- 
sesses a curious fascination that affects Betty like the dan- 
gerous perfume of some rare flower. 

For the next fortnight, during which a crescent moon sails 
up in the heaven with beguiling glory, and stars shoot 
across, escaping her tender light to go out in darkness, tak- 
ing with them wishes as swift, Ravenscroft is the centre of 
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unwonted gayety. Every evening the young men seem 
drawn by some irresistible influence. They toss back and 
forth light; bright badinage, and musical laughter. Watch- 
ing the changeful play, Betty sighs a little. It was best to 
marry — she has been as heroic in her way as Clyde. Free* 
dom looks charming to her. She is so young. Must she 
enjoy the delights of youth through the eyes of others ? 
There is a fine fence of propriety about her, and she does 
not overstep it, perhaps from the rather strict, well-defined 
lines of training, and a certain delicate womanly sense. 
She chaffs with these young people — how many of them 
are older than herself ! Ah, this is the cruel thorn that 
pricks her. She is so bright and cheery, so quick at re- 
partee, so instinct with the grace and sweetness of the 
morning of womanhood ; but there are no coquetries that 
bring a blush to her cheek. Even Virginia, steeped in love 
of admiration as she is, never descends to the freedoms that 
so soon make gaps in the delicate hedge of self -apprecia- 
tion. 

They talk over plans, and tell Mrs. Randolph their hopes 
and aims and desires. Before any one else, she knows that 
Florian has made Yorke a most generous offer to go to 
California and devote a year to the beautifying and per- 
fecting of his mother's handsome residence, which is to be 
one of the most beautiful on the Pacific coast, and when 
completed will have a whole week of festivity instead of 
only one brilliant night. " And if I could only transport 
you all thither," he exclaims with intense eagerness. 

Osborne does not feel compelled to shut himself out of 
these gala evenings. Clyde is there, and occasionally he 
takes arbitrary possession of her. He is masterful in the 
extreme, yet gentle as well. Clyde distrusts him. Is it 
anything beyond a resolve to conquer her just as he has 
the rest ? What if there was another underlying motive ! 
Great waves of drenching flame seem to sweep over her, 
succeeded by shivers of deathly cold. No, that is a wild 
fantasy of the brain. She has no quality he really ad- 
mires. She is not musical, she is not adoring, sbQ i9 UOti 
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fair ; and she is quite confident his ideal woman is small 
and fair, the sort of person he can carry up and down, lift 
over a stone in the path, and crumple in his arms as if she 
were a bundle of rose leaves. The only alternative apparent 
is, that he intends to subjugate her into a meek, conciliatory 
temper, to make her admit certain points of disagreement 
and consent to something more decisive than a truce, — de- 
feat ; own herself in the wrong, and submit to being van- 
quished. So they watch each other with wary eyes. He 
gains a point now and then with precisely the same distrust 
that impressed him the night of the ball ; that he has not 
touched her real being, and this is merely an outside ac- 
quiescence. She is not ice or marble. She can be moved 
and roused to impassioned depths. 

There comes a sudden awkward break in this Arcadian 
retreat, and every one is startled beyond measure. This 
time it is not Clyde. 

The next evening the two men sit on their own porch, 
solacing themselves with cigars and making a twilight, more 
shadowy than that under the trees, with the cloud wreaths 
of smoke. They have carelessly chaffed each other about 
this unwonted reformation. They have commented upon 
the numberless musicians of the night, soft, strident, indeed 
in every key : they have watched the moths, the glow-worms, 
and more than once dodged a circling bat. The sky is dark 
with scurrying clouds, yet it does not seem to portend a 
storm, and the wind brings up the spicy odors from the 
cedar copse, and shakes pungency from the pines. 

" Osborne," his friend exclaims presently, " are you in a 
humor to listen to me ?'* 

" On all subjects but one," is the dry response. 

"And that is what I mean to discuss. Come, you have 
been too kind to prove ungenerous now. You have had 
your own way until you have grown as arbitrary as any 
serene African highness,'' and Yorke gives a light but un- 
mirthful laugh. " I did not promise to stay here forever. 
This is a really splendid opportunity. Thii^k of the fame 
I shall gain; if one leaves out the money considerations." 
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"Much you care for the money!*' Osborne flings out 
savagely. " Lance^ I never saw a man so hand and glove 
with comparative poverty as you ! And if you want money 
— if you wish to establish yourself — if you would even 
like to take a run over to Europe and study up some 
points " — 

"You know you would object as strenuously to New 
York as to the €h)lden Valley. If you have a fault, it is 
the desire of owning one, soul and body.'' 

Osborne throws back his head and laughs pleasurably. 
That is such an amusing charge. 

" I should have remained in African wilds and played 
the part of the chief." 

"You are fitted to adorn civilization. You are an orna- 
ment to the race which it would be a pity to waste in desert 
sands. You are a man and a citizen ; you have duties and 
privileges prepared for you by a long line of aocestry." 
Then changing his tone with an airy abruptness, he says 
decisively, " There is no use of prolonging the agony. I 
signed my contract this afternoon. For a year I am de< 
livered over to the Florians, body and soul, brains, hands, 
ideas, past, present, and to come. You are largely to blame, 
remember. If you had not asked Elorian to your summer 
night's festival, and then dragged him over every nook and 
comer of Arrochax " — 

" And generously lauded your incomparable taste — yes, 
I have been shortHsighted," he admits humorously. " Then 
the ungrateful young dog turns around and outbids me." 

" You know you do not need me, Osborne " — 

" No matter," interrupts the other shortly. " Since you 
are resolved to go " — 

" Well, I did decline at first, and the proffer was gen- 
erous, too. But Florian had a telegram yesterday with 
instructions to offer me any figure. It was not a question 
of money. The opportunity was enough to tempt any 
man. Such a chance to distinguish one's self rarely comes 
twice in a lifetime. And, old fellow, but for you I might 
still be dredging ditches or surveying devious air lines " — 
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of affectation in the slightly foreign air^ and in a little 
trick of pronunciation. 

Holding Virginia's hand in his^ he inclines her gently to 
the sofa^ and she sits there beside him with a strange, 
irresolute feeling. She has not troubled herself to evolve 
an ideal lover, or imagined the bliss of their meeting. No 
absolute sense of delight stirs within her. She could still 
do without him. 

Presently Betty leaves the lovers alone, for Mrs. Jer- 
mayne will soon make her appearance. 

" You are not glad to see me/' Evan says, rather re- 
proachfully, reaching out for the soft hand. 

" You were in no hurry to come," she answers. 

"But it was so late last night when I arrived/' he says, 
surprised. "I did not come with the others. A box went 
astray, and it contained my pictures. I had no end of 
trouble looking it up, and lost the train. I — I do not 
think I shall go back again. I wish to Heaven I had not 
gone at all," he flings out, with an accent of extreme 
dissatisfaction. 

"Then you did not like it." There is a sense of gratifi- 
cation in this, a retaliatory justice. 

" I liked it — yes. But a man can study and paint as well 
at home. And the next time I take a journey it will be to 
the Western coast. There is no end of native beauty." 

"Oh I" Her face warms into a radiant smile. He is 
roused by the sense of utter loveliness. 

" Would you like to go there ? " he asks with a faint 
suggestion of timidity. 

" Yes — and I do not want to go to Italy." She looks 
up with a persuasive confidence. " I do not believe I should 
be fond of travelling. But one might find a lovely place 
with nice people and settle there." 

She is thinking of Yorke, and Florian's vivid description 
of scenery. He is rapidly planning his future. For more 
than a year he has been annoyed lest he has done a foolish 
thing, and tied himself to a silly child with a pretty face 
and a soft, languishing manner. That is all over. He is 
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nerves, a rushing vitality of temperament that pauses at 
no obstacles^ that can resolve and conquer while another is 
merely planning. The bronze-brown beard, clipped close 
in summer, is lengthening rapidly, making a wave or two in 
deeper reflex at the side of the cheek. The hair has a ten- 
dency to curl that keeps it in a quiver like something sen- 
tient. There is no restlessness indicated by the changeful 
lines in the face. The features are noble rather than fine ; 
there is a swelling outline to the temple, strong, well-de- 
fined brows, a straight nose, of no particular type, with 
flexible nostrils, a firm mouth, though it smiles readily. 
Still, it is a charm deeper than these that holds Betty's 
interest ; that piques her with a bafiUng desire to come 
nearer to the inner man, to know more of the subtle, per- 
sonal influence he can so easily wield, and turn it into 
another channeL 

There might be certain phases of health and vigor, the 
putting on of a little flesh, or being roused from his quiet 
bounds, that would make Parke Randolph the handsomer 
of the two. There is a complex fineness, an impression of 
pure and delicate qualities, generally supposed to indicate 
the accumulations of generations of refinement. Does it 
lack strength ? The grave gray eyes could never transfix 
you with the daring and persistence of the hazel, now 
slumbering in golden-brown lights. Is it the sense of 
mastery that makes Osborne so attractive ? 

Betty allows a vague, dangerous wonder to stir her — 
if any woman could understand him as well as she might. 
If she could put this clew into Clyde's hands ! but she must 
keep it herself. He had made her a sort of depositary 
of matters not exactly secret, but such as he is not given 
to proclaiming on the housetops. He has generalized 
about Miss Galbraith; disapproved of her restless ideal- 
izing of human souls, when bodies have to be cared for. 
With some subtle change, Clyde might come to the meas- 
ure of the womanly standard partly defined in his mind, 
but she grows more perverse, and clings resolutely to the 
old opinion. 
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Betty sighs. The drowsy rumbling of the train, and the 
soft cloudiness that shrouds the autumnal landscape, predis- 
pose her to reverie. The old life at Arrochar, the simple 
girlish employments, the vague dreams, the sense of being 
free, with the world before one, the dim unknown, with its 
manifold possibilities — and there is a sudden sharp pro- 
test against being bound hand and foot, heart and soul I 
A suffocating longing for freedom stirs her; a desire 
to begin over again, to have something strong, decisive, 
rapturous, to go down deep into the fountains of intense 
satisfactions. 

Their journey's end is reached. Betty comes back to 
the surface of things. They say good-by to Osborne, and, 
stepping into a hack, are whirled away. 

They are just in time. Aunt Betty has gone down rap- 
idly, but retains her consciousness. She smiles, and clasps 
their hands, and motions them to a seat beside her. Once 
she makes a gesture to Randolph, moves her lips vainly, 
sighs a little, then nods and smiles, and presently closes 
her eyes. When the soul escapes, they hardly know, but 
the smile lingers on the faded lips. 

Bettini Randolph seems very much overcome. She has 
a little tea and retires to her room ; goes at once to bed, 
and gives way to a passion of tears. 

Randolph tries to comfort her. ^^ Qo away," she cries, 
in a strange excitement. " I want to be alone and in the 
dark and quiet." 

She sobs convulsively. It may be the unwonted contact 
with death, but there is also a blind sense of loss, a fateful 
knowledge that sweeps imperiously through her being, that 
her marriage is, in some strange way, connected with Aunt 
Betty. It seemed a heroic step then, and when Mr. Ran- 
dolph returned after that brief separation she was so glad. 
Oh, what blindness possessed her ? She knew nothing 
then of a rich, satisfying existence ; she was amidst the 
petty froth on the surface of things. And now she has 
had a glimpse of what is x>ossible. She has tasted of the 
tree of knowledge for good or evil, and it seems all eviL 
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The gentlemen downstairs talk gravely, as befits the 
occasion, and decide that both burials will take place at 
the same time. Randolph's heart throbs impatiently with 
his secret, and wonders if it will really prove true. 

Betty is quiet, but not asleep, when her husband enters. 
She makes no sign when he bends over and kisses her. 
She has not been confused with much modem reading or 
reasoning, she has no idea of higher soul afi&nities that 
flash law and order out of existence. The life is to be 
lived right along. She is too clean and wholesome to 
imagine that she, a married woman, can cherish any un- 
lawful longing for Leighton Osborne. It is only, perhaps, 
what might have been. But it is also the awful possibil- 
ity of awakened love that must go hungering all her life 
long. And she is so young ! She belongs to the Bourdil- 
lons, and Aunt Betty is almost a hundred. There, too, is 
Grandfather Jermayne. Does any one ever die of spirit- 
ual hunger and want ? 

The morning dawns, and Mrs. Randolph has enjoyed 
some refreshing slumber. Still, there is in her soid not 
only a poignant sense of loss, but the bitterer pang of hav- 
ing been defrauded of the divine elixir of youth. She is 
grave, and there is about her a touching sweetness. A 
pathos in her brown eyes, a dignity in the lines of her 
face, and a sound in her voice that goes to one's heart, and 
affects her husband mysteriously. She has been evasive, 
tormenting, wilful; but this gently established distance 
puzzles him. He might search intently for the curious 
meanings of an intellectual problem, but he could not dis- 
sect the soul of the woman he loves. 

Betty reads letters of condolence to Mrs. Thorpe Bour- 
dillon, receives the family relatives and intimate friends, 
and makes herself useful in many ways. Mrs. Thorpe 
really clings to her. Then comes the impressive ceremony 
of the double funeral. 

The next morning the families are summoned to hear the 
reading of the two wills. Mr. Bourdillon's is merely a 
family testament, with some charitable bequests. Mrs. 
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Bettini Bourdillon's is quite a recent document. There are 
many bequests. Old servants are remembered. Nephews 
and nieces are not forgotten. Mrs. Margaret Jermayne 
has five thousand dollars; Mrs. Bettini Randolph, fifty 
thousand I 

Betty has been so occupied with the thought of her 
mother's satisfaction that she does not at all comprehend 
the meaning of the eyes turned upon her. 

" What is it ? " she asks in a whisper. 

Then she hears something about the three namesakes. 
Bandolph bends over her. It is so much more than he 
expected, that his voice is unsteady with surprise as he 
repeats the amount. At first, she does not realize the fact. 

The other grand-nieces have had liberal marriage porr 
tionsy and if the relatives are surprised, they are not narrow 
or grudging, and congratulate her cheerfully. There are 
also a set of sapphires, an elegant lace mantle, and a cabi- 
net. 

A sense of triumph begins to pervade Betty's soul. Her 
first thought is that she can relieve Mr. Randolph from the 
expense of her family ; her second, that she can redeem 
Clyde from her incongruous position. But oh, if this had 
come to her with her youth still unfettered ! Her passion 
is too new for her to look at the fact that an accident 
renewed relations in the person of Mr. Randolph. 

His eager manner, his shining eyes, his whole air, dis« 
please her. 

''I had no idea she would be so generous," he says, when 
they are alone. "Even if it had not been a secret I should 
not have ventured to mention it, lest she might change her 
mind." 

<< A secret ! " Betty looks at her husband in surprise. 
" Then — you knew it ? " 

"Yes." He gives a confused, nervous smile. He is 
quite ready to relinquish a matter that has grated against 
his sense of loyalty. "It was at Point Comfort. She 
became so much interested in you all, in " — his high and 
fine delicacy will not allow him to place personal appreoia- 
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tion in the foreground. ^^ She told me that she should re- 
member you " — how can he explain that it was contingent 
on the marriage ? 

"And you knew this! You came home and over-per- 
suaded me to marry you ! Yes, it was that. I was not 
quite sure." She can see all his eager impatience like a 
fine lined picture. *^You knew we would have some 
money — that we would not always remain so poor. You 
might have waited. It was unjust, cruel ! " 

Her deliberate tone has cut like a sword. Her face is 
rigid as marble, as she walks proudly out of the room. 
Her bright, joyous girlhood lies in ruins. The man she 
has been admiring as generous and kindly, is stained with 
grasping selfishness. That there may be another side to 
the matter does not occur to her. She is justified in not 
loving him. The stratum of hardness in her would do 
credit to the Osborne blood. 

Randolph stands astounded ! His sensitive manhood has 
been stabbed to the quick. That she could suspect him of 
such a thing when every motive of his life has been irre- 
proachable, when he has abhorred all kinds of selfishness, 
when he has shrunk from purely personal interest in many 
matters, when he would have been glad to take her in any 
circumstances. Her misfortunes gave him the courage to 
speak. He could not be more amazed if any one had 
called him a thief. He must explain it to her. Yet how 
indescribably awkward it is ! He was the more anxious to 
marry in order that she might have the money. It was so 
simple then. It is so full of mixed motives now. He 
shrinks intensely from being misunderstood, and it seems 
as if he could not go on living under this shameful merce- 
nary accusation. The person who commits a deliberately 
treacherous action fortifies himself with plausible reason- 
ing to meet the issue ; but the innocent man in the moment 
of surprise has his forces scattered, for he has not been 
keeping watch, and his very unguardedness may wear the 
aspect of guilt. 

Betty joins the family circle again. Mrs. Thorpe Bour- 
dillon is planning to go away for a rest. 
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" My dear," she says longingly to Betty, " if you were 
not married, I should coax you to go with me. You are so 
bright and cheerful ; there is such a sense of warmth and 
comfort about you ; you have so many pretty ways. But 
just now you are looking dreadfully pale. I wonder if we 
have worn you out in our service ! I am glad Aunt Betty 
divided with you. The other Bettys are well provided for. 
It is very nice for a wife to have something of her own, and 
it would be wicked for me to wish you single. You have 
such an admirable husband.'' 

Yes — but if she could begin over again — and with her 
fifty thousand dollars ! 

Late that evening the husband and wife go to their room 
with a silence between them that is like a baffling wall one 
cannot surmount nor see the end of, if end there be. 

"Bettini," her husband begins gravely, but in spite of 
himself his voice trembles perceptibly ; <^ I wish to explain 
to you " — 

" You cannot explain I '* she interrupts with a secret, cold, 
passionless indignation. <<You cannot give me back my 
unfettered girlhood. I have made a sad mistake and must 
live it through. But you were older. You had seen more 
of the world. Why, you must have guessed that I did not 
love you ! " she cries cruelly, yet with such a sense of her 
own anguish that it pierces his soul. " Never let us say 
another word about it. We will live on, for I am your 
wife. Oh, I wonder how many miserable people there are 
in the world, who can look back on splendid opportunities 
missed and gone forever, their only heaven in this world I " 

Parke Randolph is struck dumb. Her sentence, " Why, 
you must have guessed I did not love you I " transfixes him 
with a poignant pain that renders all else useless. He did 
not know. He only feared a little, but he loved her so very 
much. There is a constriction in his throat, a stiffness 
about his lips not unlike paralysis. He is helpless from 
the delicacy of his nature, the greatness of his love. Os- 
borne would make a good fight and compel her to listen ; he 
has the larger element of justice in his nature, but in the 
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« 
utter hopelessness, Bandolph is more merciful to her than 
to himself. Since she does not love him, he is forever more 
alone. 

Betty is glad to return home. They are all expectant, 
yet their highest hopes are surpassed. Mrs. Jermayne's 
legacy is taken as a matter of course, but Betty's is a sub- 
ject of the wildest congratulation. The young wife seems 
very tired and worn for the first few days, then she rouses 
herself. Virginia's wedding-day is appointed, and they 
will be busy enough. Evan is an impatient lover now. 
He will be married, and after a journey around to some 
of the larger cities, he will settle upon a definite home, as 
this studio at Brentford is merely a storage place for his 
pictures. 

Virginia is not in her usual sweet, delightful spirits. 
Evan insists upon her walking a good deal. She hates 
the sharp, autumnal airs. But she taill get too stout. She 
is young now ; at middle life, if she does not take care, she 
will be a sight ! So she comes home and drops on the sofa, 
and cries with fatigue, is bored about the dresses and the 
fuss. 

**Do you really like being married, Betty?" she asks, 
one day, in a plaintive, pathetic tone. "I almost wish — 
and I thought I should like Evan so much ! But I hate to 
be routed about continually ! And, if I should get fat, how 
awfully disappointed he would be ! Oh, dear I ^ 

The large eyes are swimming in tears. 

" Is there any one you like better ? *' asks Betty, with 
eager passionateness. "Could you have liked Ralph Mo- 
rian ? Or, why can't you like Osborne ? " 

" No ; and Mr. Osborne doesn't care for me in that way. 
Don't you suppose he will marry Avis ? No, I must just 
go on," hopelessly. 

" Do not marry him if you do not love him ! Oh, do 
not," entreats Betty with a tone that is sad beyond ex- 
pression. 

" I am sure I did," returns Virginia, in an extenuating 
manner. " But he was different. He never found fault. 
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Think of his wanting me to wear the same size shoe and 
glove that you or Clyde do! You are such a dainty mite, 
and Clyde is slim as a racer." 

Is it merely personal discomfort ? Betty wonders. Din 
is lazy, indisposed to any effort, adores loose slippers and 
comfortable gowns. But she is too lovely to vegetate on a 
sofa all her days. 

" You are ridiculous," she says, laughing in spite of her- 
self. How can she miss loving Leighton Osborne when 
she likes him so very much ! And, oh, to have him quite 
beyond their influence ! 

The very air seems astir with wedding gossip. Mollie 
Newkirke, Isabel Silverthorne, one of the Kensett girls, 
and one or two of their last year Brentford neighbors. 

Mrs. Jermayne insists that Virginia shall have a thousand 
dollars of her money and a handsome trousseau. Evan pur- 
chases some diamonds. Even Clyde thinks him changed 
from the good-natured, rather arrogant boy they have 
romped with. His new fastidiousness does not fit him 
like a garment. She could never accept the strictures 
Din takes so meekly. 

Leighton Osborne has come to be a sort of regular guest 
at Ravenscroft. Eandolph, in a kind of pained bewilder- 
ment, has accepted his fate. The one fact, that Betty did 
not love him, drowns out all minor considerations. He gen- 
erously takes the sin upon himself. He loved and hfe urged. 
He was so ignorant of the nature of the gift he coveted, — 
a woman's heart. So, let him bear his burden and not add 
to hers. He, therefore, throws himself into his literary 
work with a new ardor. That he sits up past midnight 
surprises no one. That he spends hours at Arrochar, that 
he and Osborne dig out queer facts and remarkable demon- 
strations of disputed theories, seems very natural ; and the 
men find many points of companionship in their fine in- 
tegrity, and the conclusions drawn from such opposite 
experiences. 

Clyde often meets Osborne at supper. Arrochar, he whim- 
sically declares, is horribly lonely now that Yorke has gone. 
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He even suggests transjwrting the whole family thither, or 
turning it into a hotel ; and teases Margie to come and keep 
house for him. But he knows in his inmost soul these are 
so many half subterfuges for the main design, which is to 
see Clyde Jermayne. He is beginning to be curiously rest- 
less when away from her. Why he is so drawn to her is a 
mystery to himself. Ordinarily he would say he was not 
likely to care for a woman who evinced no preference for 
his society. But here is one who has confessed to hating 
him, who evades him at every opportunity, yet there 
is some subtle conviction which he tries in vain to explain 
to himself, that lures him on. Occasionally he has sur- 
prised a sudden terror in Clyde Jermayne's eyes, a woman's 
keen dread and sensitiveness to some influence she cannot 
escape, that she knows has a power or fascination, and her 
only safety lies in throwing up fortifications of the first 
material that comes to hand. The knowledge thrills him 
with a delirium, as of fine, swift intoxication. One such 
moment makes amends for days of watching. How he is 
sure that he shall some day tear away the flimsy defences, 
he does not seek to analyze. The ideal delight is too rav- 
ishing. It would be like brushing the purple frost from 
the plum to see what composed its constituent parts. 

But Clyde has another matter on her hands, quite as puz- 
zling. Mr. Strathbume's first letter did interest her greatly. 
It took no extravagant views of labor, but started from the 
proposition that, whether from the primary curse or not, 
constant labor was the destiny of a large pa^ of mankind. 
If a man could evade its hardships by not wronging his 
neighbor, he held he had a perfect right so to do. That, 
since it was the definite result, not any inherent virtue in 
the labor, for which mankind were striving, when the re- 
ward proved satisfactory, the man should rather be honored 
for stepping out of the ranks and giving place to some one 
else, than commended for thrusting his neighbors down 
and making stepping-stones of them for his own aggran- 
dizement. The cases where a man's ability and executive 
capacity in providing employment for large masses of men^ 
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who would never be able to master the higher details ; the 
businesses that must in their nature require large capital; 
rare judgment, exceptional talent, would always find their 
way to the hands of those capable of managing them. 
Whether that millennial period would ever arrive when 
each man would study his neighbor's good, he doubted. 
He took up, with great delicacy and tenderness, the issue 
presented by the demands of women, too often compelled 
to earn their own bread and that of others ; but underlying 
all this was the old, old remedy. 

As this aspect comes more prominently into view, Clyde 
is curiously dismayed. That the man is large-hearted, just, 
indulgent, with no strenuous and scourging sense of duty 
or ambition, is evident. But surely, in this trenching on 
personalities there is danger, unless there are only two 
methods in this matter. Has one of them passed out of 
the merely friendly aspect, come to the place where the 
more than friendship is making itself apparent in the 
sweet, diffusive atmosphere ? Why can Avis Galbraith 
chain friends to her side, friends who do not seem in- 
clined to overstep the appointed bounds ? What is there 
about her that commends itself to this man of large ex- 
perience ? 

So it comes to pass that Clyde has the sensation of being 
girt by fire on either side. She can go quite out of Leigh- 
ton Osborne's plans and influence. She can deal him so 
keen a stab that there will be a scar on all his after life, 
that Avis Galbraith will be powerless to heal, though she 
may salve it over. She shrinks and shudders. Is it not 
too high a price to pay ? 

She goes over the letters at times. They have not been 
too frequent, he has not wearied her; but from the first, 
until now, the aim of the man's endeavor seems to be visi- 
ble. Is she sure that she has read aright ? What certain, 
swift knowledge comes sometimes, when one is on the bor- 
der-land of being loved ! 

With Virginia's marriage so near at hand, with the cer- 
tainty that Betty and her mother will insist on her resum- 
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ing her olden position in the household, and with a kind 
of mortified pride that she has not reached any high 
ideal, that she never will work out any fine theory of 
woman's emancipation from the trammels of custom or edu- 
cation, she delays answering the last letter. She is not the 
exceptional woman. Even if she should accept this strong 
hand proffered to her, she will not reach up to any benefi- 
cent heights. She is merely a bright, perhaps clever girl, 
but she really has no longing to climb the steeps, to take 
the broad highway, with its heat and burden. She can 
dream of herself as the mistress of some pleasant, cheerful 
home, but she cannot reach continually, in a blindfold way, 
for bread that does not satisfy. 

There is a cold, gray afternoon in December that Clyde 
sits alone in the office. Mr. Galbraith has gone to Balti- 
more. Letters have been finished up — she could go home, 
but Osborne will be there — he is always there, it appears 
to her. Some one enters the outer office. There is a little 
tap at the door, and it opens slowly. Clyde's very soul 
seems to stand stilL 

" You did not expect me," Mr. Strathbume says, with a 
bright smile. '^ I sent no word. I found I could run away 
over night, and I wanted to see you." 

Clyde feels like a culprit awaiting sentence. How has 
she invited this catastrophe ? But she rises gravely, gives 
him her hand, pushes Mr. Galbraith's chair farther from 
her, she has been using the round for a footstool, and 
motions him to be seated. 

^^Mr. Galbraith is away," she announces; a fact ex- 
plained to him in the warehouse. 

There is some conventional talk, and to it succeeds a 
silence. She is cold and hot, by turns. For once, she can 
think of nothing to say. She does not even refer to his 
letter. There are two sentences in it that she would have 
been too honest to evade — she is not so conscientious 
about Osborne — and that she knew not how to answer. 

"My dear Miss Jermayne," he begins, "my special 
errand here to-day was with you. Can you guess " — 
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Her face is drenched in scaprlet. Instinctively^ she 
draws her hands within certain bounds. 

" I have come to regard you very highly — to love you,'' 
he says, with grave sweetness. ^^ I want to see you blos- 
som and unfold, as you will in a congenial atmosphere. If 
you were five years younger, and my daughter, I would make 
myself content. But I have no daughters — only two sons 
away at school. I am more than twice your age, but I am 
still in the prime of a well-used life, with perfect health 
and no desecrated ideals to haunt me, or I should hesitate 
before I asked this great favor of a young girl like you. I 
can give you so much beside my love. I have had a dream 
of some young life that I could make ideally perfect, that 
could expand in a delightful atmosphere, that could be sur- 
rounded with every luxury, that could rise to its best and 
truest estate " — 

^^ Oh, you have mistaken me I " she cries, in accents of 
unmistakable pain. 

"No, I think not. I have been reading between the 
lines. My dear child, your true career is not that of a 
business woman. You do not love money for money's 
sake. You would not fight and strive for riches. There 
are no cold and lofty ambitions. I question even if the 
path of the philanthropist would fill your womanly soul. 
You are pre-eminently fitted to adorn a home, you are 
formed to be loved and cherished ; to enjoy rather than do. 
I want to take you out of this. Not but that you fill it 
excellently, but there is something finer, more satisfying. 
Will you not let me show you the way ? " and he reaches 
out for her hand. 

" Oh, what have I done ? " she cries remorsefully. " I 
have not meant — I could not foresee " — 

"You have done nothing, my child," he interrupts. 
"With the perversity of human nature, perhaps, if you 
had done, I should be wary," and he smiles. " Men like to 
cull sweets for themselves. But I have admired you so 
much since that night at Arrochar. I like your fine pride, 
your courage, your subtle possession of your own soul, 
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your delicacy. Is there nothing in myself, in my fortune 
or my position, that can attract these, that can win them to 
my keeping ? For I shall cherish them as men are said to 
cherish the rare drops of the elixir of life. This is sudden 
to you, no doubt. But I can wait your time." 

" Oh, no, do not ; do not think of it I '' she entreats. " I 
— I like you," she admits. "But — I do not want to 
marry any one." 

That is not definite. There are the changes of time. 

"Not now, perhaps," he makes answer, with a tenderness 
that does touch her. " For my own pleasure, I wished you 
to know this. I wanted you to be assured of the quality 
of my regard. And if in the time to come " — 

" I must not allow you to remain under any false impres- 
sion. You have paid me a high compliment " — her voice 
trembles traitorously. " But we can never be nearer than 
friends. Have I led you to a false conclusion ? You must 
believe that I deeply, fervently regret it." 

" You have not led me, I came .myself, because I wanted 
you. I shall not blame you for your conclusion, but I beg 
of you not to decide against me now. Wait a little. Think 
it over. Then if you can give me the intense pleasure of 
making your life what I believe it should be " — 

"How good you are." She holds out her hand now. 
" You are noble and generous. If I had a love worthy of 
your acceptance I I ought to " — can she say it. 

" You shall do nothing but what your woman's heart die* 
tates. It can be a broad, satisfying life, if you so wilL 
When the time comes, you will know, decide. I shall trust 
you. If I have surprised and pained you, pardon me." 

He leaves the temptation in her way, and rises. It is 
growing to the dusk of the short, cloudy day. When he has 
said good-by and gone, she buries her face in her hands. 
Is there any hidden reason why this generous proffer has 
not touched her ? Has she not in some degree invited it ? 
and she feels the scarlet rising in the hidden face. Has 
she not expressed aspirations, almost desires, to come up 
to heights beyond the present, to develop into the broader^ 
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higher current that will set her at last upon finer verities, 
and grander truths ? In such a life, she can have whatever 
she elects. This man will open any path, intellectual, phil- 
anthropic, or sesthetic. There are all the years between, 
but he is young in soul and mind. He is one of the men 
who will never grow old. She likes him very much, she 
really feels at home with him as one does with the choicest 
of friends. But that final step I 

No, she cannot take it. In no cycle to come, can her 
personality so revolve that there will be the exquisite, 
thorough communion that in one breath she declares is a 
myth, and in the next knows — how, she will not even al- 
low herself to imagine — is quite possible. She may have 
thrown down one line of her intrenchments, but she has 
told the whole truth this afternoon. A century of friend- 
liness could not give this man the divine blossom that may 
once gladden a human souL 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

THE BUE IK THE CUP 

Half the night I waste in sighs. 

Half in dreams I sorrow after 

The delight of happy laughter, 
The delight of low replies. — Tjenntsoit. 

It is almost dark when she raises her head, humiliated 
by both aspects of her reverie. She wonders why Margie 
has not come — though frequently Clyde does wadk home. 
She puts on her bonnet and mantle and starts out — if 
Margie is belated she will meet her. The air is cheerless. 
Small hard flakes of snow, that cut like hail, fill the air 
with a vague indecision, as if they hardly knew whether to 
drift or to drop. The way is straight for some distance ; a 
town street, well lighted, then a turn or two, and a broad 
avenue, with more extensive lawns and gardens. Here is 
the well known place, with its desolate looking lawn and 
porch. 

The instant she enters, she experiences a sense of some 
dire evil. There is a sobbing, hysterical sound. Her 
mother so seldom indulges in these recreations now, that 
she is startled. 

Betty comes flying down the stairs. 

" Clyde, my darling ! " and Betty's arms are around 
her neck. " We forgot about you, and you had to walk 
this wretched night ! But we have been so terribly shocked 
and excited ! Poor Din ! I had almost begun to think her 
temperament was so lethargic that she could not love or 
suffer deeply. Perhaps it would be better if all we women 
were constituted in that f ashion,'' and she sighs with a kind 
of cynical sadness. 
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^ Oh, have they quarrelled '^ — 

She discerns traces of weeping in Betty's flushed face 
and slightly swollen eyes, and her indignation is roused at 
once. 

"Quarrelled I I wish it had been that, or anything but 
this shameful, disgraceful business ! " cries Betty in a pas- 
sion of pain. " Clyde, you never can think or guess, — 
but Evan Newkirke is married ! — married to an Italian 
woman; a tall, slim, dark, intense woman — no wonder he 
fikes slim women ! '' with angry scorn in her voice and 
eyes. "She has been here, here to this house; she has 
seen Virginia and told her " — 

Clyde drops into a chair, and it seems as if she were 
sinking through the cushions to some underworld* 

" Married ! " she gasps. 

" And the invitations were all ready to be sent out, the 
wedding clothes made! Everybody knows it — it was 
nothing to make a secret of ! '' with an exalted kind of con- 
tempt in her tone. " The engagement had been made be- 
fore he went away, and many a girl would have thrown him 
over for Florian ! We all did like him as a young man, and 
we were excellent friends ; still, no one thrust Din at him. 
She was childishly delighted to be engaged, but none of us 
quite approved. Mamma strenuously objected, you know I 
And why did he not stay in Eome, or wherever it was, with 
his wife" — 

"But how did it all happen ?" asks Clyde, mystified be- 
yond measure. " And — Evan — perhaps it is some dread- 
ful mistake ! '' 

"That will soon be settled," replies Betty, incisively. 
" Leighton has gone to get the straight of the story, or the 
worst of it," with the ghost of a bitter laugh. 

"Was Mr. Osborne here ? " Is he to be the centre about 
which they must all revolve ? 

" Yes. Mr. Eandolph has gone to New York." It occurs 
to Clyde that Betty uses her husband's Christian name 
very seldom nowadays. "It was some particular matter — 
Mr. Howland telegraphed for him to come. Mr. Osborne 
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met him neax the station, and after saying good-by, came 
np here. We were in the study when some one called for 
Virginia. She came down, and there was at first a low sort 
of talk that had a foreign sound, then it grew more em- 
phatic, and Din gave a cry that startled us. I went over -; 
to see, and the woman stood in the middle of the floor. 
She is not a real young girl — she looks older than Evan; 
but she is — yes, she is handsome, with that lurid, evil, 
magnificent beauty that is all fire and passion. She claimed 
to be his wife. He promised to come back to her from 
Switzerland, and she only knew lately that he had returned 
to America. She and her brother have come over, and she 
is resolved to have her rights. That is all I know, but that 
is enough of such disgraceful business!" she concludes 
hysterically. 

" And Mr. Osborne — had this woman seen Evan ? '* cries 
Clyde confusedly. 

" I couldn't make out — yes, I think she had, or her 
brother. Then Din fainted, and Osborne carried her up- 
stairs, and mamma had hysterics." 

Betty breaks down and sobs a little. 

"Mr. Osborne was so kind," she resumes, "so like a ten- 
der, considerate brother. He soothed and restrained 
mamma, and tried to comfort Virginia with the thought 
that the woman might be a sort of impostor — but there 
will be all the disgrace and the talk, and if he is in an^ en- 
tanglement the engagement will have to be broken. I hope 
it will, now," she declares emphatically. 

" Mr. Osborne means to see Evan ? " 

"Yes. He was very indignant. He was splendid!" 
cries Betty in admiration. " I would not be Evan New- 
kirke to face him, for a world ! " 

Even as they are talking, Osborne returns. Clyde can 
imagine that he looked not unlike this the morning in Mr. 
Hendley's office. His lips are drawn to an intensity of that 
higher passion than anger ; a sense of bitter and unmerited 
wrong, and a chivalrous tenderness for the sufferer. His 
eyes are aflame, and a fire bums on the cheeks that has 
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been roused by mingled emotions. He just bows to Clyde, 
and seats himself beside Betty. 

" I cannot decide entirely upon the truth of either story/' 
he begins with an authoritative air. " Newkirke was very 
much fascinated with this woman about a year or so ago. 
She came to him for a model. Then he fell into the habit of 
gaming with her brother. I think they are a precious pair 
of schemers ! And one evening he gave a little supper to 
some people, and afterward they all went to a masquerade. 
There was some jugglery, it is evident. She declares they 
were married, and he insists that he had no thought of any 
such thing, and that she did not claim to be his wife until 
after he was travelling in Switzerland. Then he sent her 
some money. Why he did not fight it out then and there, 
I cannot understand, except that he was weak, and hoped 
the money would satisfy their claims and end it all. He is 
resolved to fight now, however. But I am afraid she has 
some rather damaging documents." 

" He can be nothing more to Virginia, whichever way it 
ends," says Betty decisively. "We can only make the 
best of it." 

There is a pathetic falter in her sweet voice, and tears 
glitter on the brown lashes. Osborne almost wishes that 
he were her brother in the flesh, that he might take her 
trembling, sorrow-weighted figure in his arms, and fold 
about it his own strength and intense sympathy. But 
since Clyde is in the world, straight, rigorous and self-cen- 
tred as she sits there, he is glad the next instant not to be 
invested with any such relationship. 

"No," he replies a moment after, "that must be done 
with forever. The young fellow has a strand of dangerous 
weakness in his character. He has been deceitful, treach- 
erous. I could better have forgiven if he had honestly 
owned his penchant for this woman. Still, I do not believe 
he is legally married to her. It has been one of those 
tremendous fascinations, so fraught with evil for hundreds, 
of young men who are betrayed into similar experiences.. 
What the outcome of this will be, it is impossible \ss> pre^ 
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diet; but in any event it is all ended between your sister 
and him." 

There is in this a peculiar air of anthorityi a fine strength 
that fills his hearers with the quick sense of unmistakable 
reliance, fascinating to every woman. It has an influence 
over Clyde that she protests against, that she cannot 
analyze satisfactorily. Since he is in every personal aspect 
antagonistic, since she does not pretend to herself that she 
ever can soften to him, why should this kindly spirit 
toward the others, who have accepted him, trouble her 
any ? Though she will not admit it, she knows there is a 
danger in this manner he has of silently baffling her. He 
seems to stir a current that impels her toward a strange, 
unknown haven, against which, certain elements within her 
rebel with a tremendous force. 

Yet she can end the danger, if indeed it is too powerful, 
by another course that may be as satisfactory as her present 
life. She pleases no one, not even herself. She could 
delight this other soul. Now that she is away from the 
responsibility one experiences when one is face to face with 
an issue, she can palter a little with the temptation, she can 
shelter herself beneath the barrier. 

"There is mamma's voice," cries Betty, starting up. 
"No," as Clyde would fain escape, "you can do no good. 
I, only, can quiet her. You will stay," to Osborne. " We 
should feel so forlorn without Mr. Eandolph." 

He bows acquiescently. 

It is always so. Since their dispute at Randolph Court, 
which she intended for some kind of decisive stroke, mat- 
ters have gone on precisely the same. She cannot be dis- 
courteous to him in her sister's house, when he is her 
sister's guest. He acts as if that interview had been one 
of amusing badinage, when she had followed out a momen- 
tary whim of vexation. It is impossible to make any stand 
against him, she realizes with dismay. 

He takes up this miserable subject in the most sympa- 
thetic manner. It will be a hard blow for Virginia at first, 
and a most cruel mortification; but he does not believe 
Virginia's deepest feelings were engaged. 
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"Still," he declares, "we must admire her truth and conr 
stancy in the summer. She was in a good deal of tempta- 
tion. Many a girl would have been dazzled by Florian's 
attentions and proposal, and, no doubt, she would have 
made a brilliant marriage, had she been free. The wretched 
coward not to face that matter, and settle it before he re- 
turned to America I " 

Clyde feels his indignation tingle along every nerve. The 
flexible curves of his mouth settle into a withering scorn for 
the man's weakness, and the eyes are alight with a passion- 
ate fire. There is an intense fascination in following his 
ringing sentences, and feeling assured that there is no va- 
cillation here. It is the exhilaration of a swift current. 

It comes on to storm with a sullen fierceness. The wind 
beats the fine hail against the panes of glass and the floor 
of the porch. The great trees writhe in its torturing arms. 
It seems a fitting end to a day that has brought about such 
ruin and disaster. 

Presently Clyde excuses herself, and goes up to the 
crushed souls that have been so keenly agonized by the 
unlooked-for blow. Margie sits fanning her mother, and 
bathing her brow from time to time. There is an aromatic 
fragrance throughout the apartment, and a small cheerful 
blaze of fire on the hearth. Mrs. Jermayne is propped up 
by pillows, with a cloud of lace and fine ruffles about her chest 
and neck, that make her a very artistic-looking invalid. 

" Clyde ! " she moans, raising her eyes to the door- 
way, "isn't it terrible? Right on the eve of the wedding, 
as one may say. But you know I did not approve of the 
engagement. I never really liked Evan Newkirke" — 
Clyde recalls the fact that during his school vacations, they 
played and rode and strolled together, gathered nuts, sang 
songs, and he was like a brother to them all, always made 
welcome at Arrochar. The engagement does seem ill-judged 
in this recent, merciless light. She feels that she has not 
so cordially liked him since his return, but she may be 
captious or over-critical; still, his past among them all 
has not been blameworthy. He appeared to suit Virginia, 
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and he could aCford her the life of indolent ease, to which 
she seems to have been destined by nature. This later 
development is quite beyond anything one could have 
imagined. 

" My poor darling I " the mother goes on sympathetically, 
"how will she ever live through it I It would have killed 
me ; but I was very delicate in my youth. I have gone 
through with so many troubles and sorrows, and now when 
all things seemed bright and prosperous, it is like a storm 
out of a sunny sky. And the Newkirkes must have known ! 
How cruel for them to give no word of warning. Betty, I 
must see Mr. Osborne " — and she straightens her languid 
attitude to a more dignified position. " Yes, I really must." 

" I am afraid of the continued excitement," replies Betty 
in a gently dissenting tone. 

" That is not as bad as this horrible uncertainty ! We 
must have something done at once — countermanded," deli- 
cately choosing a word. "And since Mr. Eandolph is away 
— oh, what should we do without Mr. Osborne ? " 

"The invitations are not out," replies Betty; "and there 
is no especial step to take, since it would be folly to rip up 
the wedding gowns," and she gives a pitiful little laugh at 
her own conceit. " But Jdx. Osborne can come up if it will 
not fatigue you too much." 

"Nothing would be too much for me to endure for my 
child's sake," she answers, with her olden impressiveness. 

Betty does not see the relevancy of this, and she has 
repeated to her mother the incidents of Osborne's inter- 
view. But she knows Mrs. Jermayne pays much more 
respect to a man's authority or verdict, and she can trust 
Osborne to be patient with her mother's inconsequence. 
He is so gentle, so strong ; there are such untold depths to 
his nature. 

Clyde goes to Virginia's room. The girl is lying with 
her face to the wall; her tumbled golden hair a soft, quiver- 
ing cloud in the dim light. Clyde bends over, and kisses 
in the midst of the tear-swept face. 

" Clyde ! " Din's arms are about her neck, and the 
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slim figure is drawn down to a close embrace. "It was 
dreadful ! I couldn't seem to take it all in at first. She 
was so tragic! She declared that I should never be his 
wife ; that she was, and she would never give him up. I 
began to feel afraid she would stab me or something/' and 
Virginia shudders. " Italian women are so desperate. I 
should be afraid ever to many him now, even if she is 
proved an impostor. But she has some letters, and, of 
course, I shall not marry him ! " she concludes sharply, if 
ever that expression can be applied to Virginia Jermayne. 

"But you did not love him so — so desperately," Clyde 
protests with a kind of urgent hope ; and she drops partly 
down on the bed, her arm over Virginia's shoulder. "There 
may be some one else," — her mind reverts to the good- 
looking, impulsive Florian. 

"I did love him," Virginia cries out with a pathetic 
pathos ; " of course I loved him. And when I was prom- 
ised, and we had written so many letters — and once, when 
we first went to Oakland Avenue, I asked him to come 
home and marry me, it was so dull, and we were so poor. 
If he had come home then, he would have been saved 
&om this horrible woman. But you see after that, there 
was Mr. Randolph, and we made friends with Mr. Osborne, 
and Mr. Yorke was so delightful ! Didn't you like him, 
Clyde ? No one ever danced so elegantly with me. You 
could feel the heart-beat of the music in it. But they all 
had to go, and it was lovely to see Evan again. Clyde, you 
can't think how delicious it was when he first asked me to 
marry him. It was there in the woods at Arrochar ; that 
strip of cedars where the moss is so rich and soft. I had 
not thought of such a thing; and to have some one hold 
you to his heart when you feel it beating against yours ; 
to have him kiss you, and kiss you, when you are bewil- 
dered and cannot resist" — and her voice sinks to the 
monotone of some far-away music, an exquisite satisfaction 
in it that seems to pierce Clyde's inmost soul with a sense 
of darkness and loss. 

Virginia weeps a little over her broken dream, then she 
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gathers up her tremulous voice and purls on like a stream 
surging by sedgy edges and over occasional stones that 
fret it. 

" When he came back it was all changed, somehow. I 
suppose it was that woman's influence. At first I thought 
he scarcely cared, and he seemed so interested in Miss 
Oalbraith that I made up my mind she shouldn't take him 
from me. Sometimes he was very vehement, and at others 
— yes, at others he was cross;" and an inflection of injury- 
lingers in her tone. " He was afraid I would get stout — 
and he doesn't really like to dance ; why, wouldn't a good 
deal of dancing make me thinner? It would be ever so 
much more delightful than tramping about like a man! 
And he was always wanting me to study up on art. I hate 
to study anything ! I like to hear people talk about places 
and striking adventures. I can shut my eyes and see it 
all. Mr. Osborne talks so much about them. Clyde, why 
don't we call him Cousin Leighton? — he asked us to. 
Mr. Yorke used to call him ^Leight;' it sounded so pretty 
and familiar. What was I saying ? Oh, one time I was 
describing to Evan that wonderful Indian temple built by 
the Shah Jehan, in which both himself and his wife were 
buried, with its beautiful vines and flowers cut in marble 
and set with precious stones, and he said, * Why do you 
care to know so much about India? I wish you would 
come over to Europe and study up pictures, and not bother 
yourself about those old heathen countries ; ' but I had not 
bothered. I had only listened to Mr. Osborne, and Mr. 
Yorke used to read to me. But somehow, Evan seemed 
spoiled, and wanted other people roused to a state of activ- 
ity that would have made me wretched if I felt that I 
actually had to be roused. And I do not think I have 
loved him so much since he came home ; but I suppose it 
would all have been right when we were married, for I 
should have done what suited me best, and he might have 
grumbled." 

Clyde smiles with a sense of amusement. She feels this 
will not be a withering blow to the lovely child who will 
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never outgrow a baby state of sensuous enjoyment. Sights, 
sounds, beauty, gayety, harmony are all accepted unreserv- 
edly, as if created solely for her. Sheer bodily content is 
her delight. Oomfort and discomfort bound her horizon of 
earthly life and love. It would be useless to attempt to 
rouse her. Perhaps the fine grace of repose has its uses in 
this world. What if she had been making strenuous efforts 
to come up to an intellectual helpmeet for a man, who was 
not, after all, intellectual ? 

"You see," says Virginia, in a woe-begone voice, "the 
horrid, awful thing is not being married when everybody 
expects you to be, and your gowns all made, and ever so 
many presents sent to you ! and because there is another 
woman, because the man you love is not worthy ; but if 
you had found it out yourself and dismissed him, it would 
be different. And all the other girls will marry, I suppose, 
and I shall be" — 

The poor child sobs afresh. 

" My dear Din," Clyde says, in a cool, firm, invigorating 
voice, like a waft of fresh air through the heavy atmos- 
phere, " you will have every one's sympathy. None of it 
has been your fault. He was young and true and honor- 
able when you accepted him. He had not been tried by 
any temptation. He has proved himself now, in the very 
first onset, criminally weak. Somewhere along life, he 
might have done something to break your heart if you had 
married him. It is best to learn this now, while you are 
young and can recover from the disappointment. You have 
had no hand in the matter, and your conscience is entirely 
clear. You have been faithful to your promise. He has 
failed in his, that is the bitter point, but you are not to 
suffer irremediably for his sin." 

"And if it should be proved that she was not Evan^s 
wife, ought I to marry him, do you think ? " she asks 
with the entreaty of a child. 

" I think you ought not to marry him, no matter what 
may be disproved. He has corresponded with her, and 
attempted to purchase her silence for some disreputable 
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business, whatever it may be. There are women who for- 
give their lover's misdeeds and crimes, but I never should,'' 
she says with pitiless decision. 

"You are so good, Clyde. I was afraid you might con- 
sider it a retribution, because mamma thought him lacking 
in deference to her in the beginning." 

" That was not an actual sin — rather an omission." 

Clyde kisses the throbbing lips again, loosens the clasp- 
ing arms, and confesses that she must change her dress. It 
has been her habit not to offend her mother's fastidious 
prejudices by appearing at night in her plain office suit. 
She brushes out her tumbled hair, and chooses a gown of 
soft, dull red, with cream lace garniture. She hardly has 
her toilet completed before the tea bell rings. 

Osborne takes the foot of the table, Betty the head, as 
usual He remembers a few more protests and excuses 
that Newkirke has used, but it is easily perceived that he 
despises the man thoroughly, that he believes him worthy 
of no consideration. Clyde has a curious pity for him. 
She can understand that he has been suddenly fascinated 
by beauty, and in his real ignorance gone down into the 
toils of an adventuress. But they all agree that there can 
be no further thoughts of marriage, and they have a firm 
faith that Virginia will recover from the blow. 

Osborne makes himself so thoroughly at home, is so 
ready and sympathetic, displays such good judgment as to 
how the sequel of this trpng affair shall be managed ; and 
proposes to see Evan's, relatives to-morrow, and inform 
them of the final conclusion. Then he will demand Vir- 
ginia's letters back, and return those of the recreant lover, 
as well as the gifts. 

"For I seem quite like a member of the family," he 
says, with a quiet assumption of authority. " It is a matter 
that would annoy Mr. Randolph extremely. I suppose I 
am better fitted for a good stand-up fight," and he laughs 
Ughtly. 

Certainly, as the man sits there, with his strong, supple, 
masculine figure, his air of distinctive integrity, a peculiar 
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animation^ as if lie would never be at a loss, or taken at a 
disadvantage ; his clear accent and the fresh, intense life 
in every look and motion ; the winsome, generous smile 
that plays occasionally over his features ; the undercurrent 
of masterful pride and infinite patience, — Clyde feels her 
heart sink within her. He is a subtile, dangerous adver- 
sary, a man against whom it is impossible to make head- 
way. With dismay, she feels in her inmost soul that she 
has made none. He could sweep away all her flimsy rea- 
soning and bitter prejudice in a moment, if she stood up 
for a fair fight, but she does intrench herself behind a waU 
of women's illogical sophistries. And a mortal terror fills 
her soul — she does not hate him with the bitterness she 
has trained herself to believe. Her cause looks puerile, 
insignificant, petty to the verge of capriciousness. 

When Betty returns from a journey upstairs, she an- 
nounces that Virginia has fallen asleep. Mrs. Jermayne 
merely wishes a cup of tea, and to be left alone for an 
hour, as she is rather drowsy, the soothing nervine begin- 
ning to take effect. But she wishes to see Mr. Osborne 
before he goes. 

" Do not go at all," says Betty, in her bright, hospitable 
fashion. "Arrochar will do well enough. And we are 
lone, lorn women — if anything should happen ! We have 
a guest chamber at your service." 

"I should be delighted to remain, if I could be of the 
slightest benefit," glancing up questioningly. 

" You will be a great deal of comfort," declares Betty, 
with truth. She is certain the consciousness of manly pro- 
tection will insure her mother a good night's sleep. 

They wander unconsciously to the study. Betty lights 
the fire, more for the cheerfulness than any need, since the 
room is warm. The storm without beats furiously. The 
wind hurls the long arms of the tulip-tree against the cor- 
ner of the house, and surges up and down the magnolia- 
walk like the tramp of unquiet spirits. Yet all within 
is so cosily cheerful, in spite of the great blow that has 
fallen upon them. They talk of many other things in a 
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friendly manner. Clyde almost forgets that she is on 
guard. 

They go upstairs at a reasonable bed-time, and leave 
Osborne to smoke and read, or dream. He draws his chair 
closer to the sleepy fire, and lights his cigar. The vague 
thoughts that have been floating through his mind resolve 
themselves into definite shape. Fate has given one little 
thread into his hands, and he will make it a clew to guide 
him into the perplexing labyrinth. At a proper time he 
will inform Yorke of the almost tragic termination of 
affairs, and insist — ah, he knows he can use one argument 
that will bring him back ; and he smiles, with a tender 
light in his eyes. Then he will dower Virginia out of the 
Osborne fortune. He can convince Mrs. Jermayne that 
this is an eminently proper step, and he can persuade the 
sweet, yielding girL How different they are ! Betty is 
the flower of them all. But Clyde — 

There is an undefined impression that he is on the verge 
of some rare, half-hidden mystery ; some rapture that would 
rush in like a torrent and fill his being utterly, if it once 
passed the gate of self-restraint. With all the fiery impa- 
tience of a vigorous manhood, his eager soul is held in 
check by his own strong wilL When the time comes, when 
the other hand holds this cup of rare delight to his lips, he 
will drain every drop. 

The morning is rough and cloudy, but there are rifts of 
grayish blue where the clouds part in their scurrying mo- 
tion across the sky. The walks are in a wretched plight, 
with an inch of half-melted hail and pools of rain. It is 
dismal. For once, Clyde wishes no duty called her out 
Then she shrinks &om meeting Mr. Strathbume, as she is 
certain to ; and she dreads to quench the half hope, for 
which she feels guiltily responsible, in his eyes. She has 
not meant to make him love her, she has not intended to 
arouse anything deeper than a friendly interest, in pro- 
pounding her perplexing questions. And she finds he has 
the same remedy for feminine ills; that the woman in 
whom he is interested is held to be made of finer clay than 
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all other women, and must be set up on a pedestal, sur- 
rounded with the rarest offerings love and wealth can 
devise, shielded from every care, from the ungentle air of 
heaven. 

At Eavenscroft, they turn the matter over again in the 
clearer light of day, and the calmness of after considera- 
tion. But their decisions are unaltered. Virginia shrinks 
from an interview with Mr. Newkirke, and is immensely 
relieved to depute it to some more competent hands. 
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CHAPTER XXVn 

O WINTBY WIND UNKIND 

I KNOW the world's orj well and how to answer it, 
But this ambignous warfare— Robert Browning. 

Leighton Osborne takes his place as head of the fam- 
ily council. He defers so beautifully to Mrs. Jermayne 
that he at once disarms the latent germ of nervous opposi- 
tion that is so apt to crop out. She never is convinced by 
any opposing argument, though it may have tomes of truth 
on its side. But to consult her, to give her a wide choice, 
rather confuses her narrow understanding ; and in such a 
case she is much more likely to turn to her companion for 
strength and safety. 

Still, Osborne consults her, with the higher sense of 
appeal. She is her daughter's natural guardian. Betty 
decides from good sense, and a faint, undefined hope of 
the future ; and the settlement of the matter is placed in 
his hands. 

Osborne visits the studio first, but Kewkirke is not there, 
does not come in after half an hour's waiting. Then he 
drives out to the family mansion. Miss MoUie's wedding is 
to take place on Christmas Eve, in place of the usual ball. 
It is barely a week from that date, and the house is in a 
pleasant confusion of preparation — or rather was. Last 
evening Evan appealed to the household, and confessed his 
imminent danger of being made a prey to a woman who 
had, no matter how passionately loving, involved him in 
the toils, in a designing and unscrupulous manner. That it 
has been a flirtation of the most reprehensible kind, he 
penitently admits. But that he meant to marry her by 
this rather amusing pantomimic shoW; not understanding 
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its seriousness, tliat he is really and truly bound to her, he 
denies absolutely. And after long discussion, his uncle and 
his trustee decide the better way will be to return at once 
to Eome, and fight out the matter there on the spot. 

Fortunately he does not come into possession of his 
fortune until he is twenty-five, almost two years hence. If 
he should die before that time, it reverts to other parties. 
Its being so strictly tied up now serves an excellent pur- 
pose, though it is evident Luigi Frascetti esteems his 
brother-in-law as a mine of wealth. The weak point is the 
money he has paid the woman in the early summer when 
he left for Switzerland. 

The Newkirkes espouse his cause with warmth and vehe- 
mence. They insist that he has been foolishly caught in a 
trap, but that he has designed no real wrong, that he has 
not meant to be false or fail in any respect to Miss Jer- 
mayne. 

"Although," declares Mrs. Newkirke, "they were both 
too young to take upon themselves a long engagement, and 
one that involved separation." 

"I believe it never had Mrs. Jermayne's entire approval," 
Osborne says with a grave certainty. " And I am empow- 
ered by both mother and daughter to treat for its absolute 
dissolution. Under the circumstances, it would be ex- 
tremely awkward for Miss Virginia not to know for months 
whether she were free or bound. But I do admire Mr. 
Newkirke's resolution not to submit tamely to such a fraud- 
ulent claim." 

Indeed, he considers it the most promising endeavor the 
young man has decided upon. It seems too, by his daring 
this step, that the claim is fraudulent. Still, he has not 
been true to his vows, and Miss Jermayne is certainly 
justified. He has talked with Virginia himself this morn- 
ing, and though she has evinced neither hope nor agitation 
at the mention of Yorke's name, she betrays a vague 
preference for him which she has never even defined in her 
thoughts. 

Mrs. Newkirke is immensely mortified at the eselandre 
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coming just at this time. It can make no difference with 
her daughter's marriage, except as it throws a damper over 
the general brightness. She begs Mr. Osborne to use his 
influence with the Jermaynes that nothing shall be said 
about the broken engagement until after Christmas. Evan 
is to leaye this very night for New York, and take the first 
steamer abroad. 

It will not benefit any one to have the matter bruited 
about on the highway. He consents to do all in his power, 
and makes an engagement to meet Evan at the studio at 
three. Mrs. Newkirke promises to pay a speedy call of 
condolence. 

Osborne feels really sorry for the young fellow during 
the interview. His rather jaunty arrogance has vanished. 
He is nervous, anxious, and though he lays the blame on 
the Frascetti brother and sister, he admits that he has not 
been loyal to Miss Jermayne in the higher sense, but that 
he did not deliberately yield to the temptation. Before he 
really understood the vortex, he was in its swift, rushing 
current, and then he made every effort to extricate himsell 

"And I would have confessed everything to Virginia," he 
cries in passionate intensity, "if I had thought she cared. 
There is something about her — I can't just explain — but 
you do not seem to get to the depths of her soul. She 
keeps you on the surface, and there are things that she 
does not appear troubled about. I honestly believed it 
would not make either of us any happier — and — I had a 
feeling she would not understand. Lives about here are so 
different, so simple and straight along. No doubt it is a 
great deal better than all the complex sentiment and rea- 
soning," and he sighs. His taste of the world has left a 
bitter flavor, and not a few dregs in the cup. 

" But I will redeem it all," he declares. " I will come 
back to Miss Jermayne a free man, and never swerve from 
the absolute truth again while I live." 

Osborne explains the alterations of opinion. In his 
practical manner and with his good common sense, he goes 
over the ground exhaustively. They were mere children 
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in experience whmi they caught at this will-o'-wisp of loye, 
which might be fanned into an abiding flame by steady^ 
judicious attention ; but is it worth while, since they can 
both begin again^ knowing better what they really need ? 

Evan Kewkirke is convinced that Mr. Osborne has the 
definite right on his side. He is cruelly mortified at being 
placed so baldly in the wrong ; of having been tried and 
found wanting in most manly attributes, but the failure is 
clearly the result of his own weakness. He is also puzzled 
as to his regard for Virginia. It seems to him in the 
beginning that he did love her madly, then the new expe^ 
riences and the new people crowded her out. He blushes 
to recall it now, but he remembers that some of her letters 
absolutely bored him. The shock of learning that he had 
seriously compromised his honor with a woman older than 
himself, who had posed for many an artist before she came 
to him, and who would do no credit to any one's reputation ; 
who was passionate, selfish, violent in temper, and when 
roused, utterly unreasonable, — made Virginia seem desira- 
ble by contrast. Since his return home, his feelings have 
varied. He has experienced an enthusiastic sensation of 
delight in her beauty, he has thought her cold, indifferent, 
childish. Now and then she has roused and warmed to 
some splendid point, but he has wished her intellectual like 
Miss Galbraith, vivacious and full of spirit like Betty, 
dignified, stately and slender like Clyde. In the affluent 
comprehensiveness of youth, he has desired all the gifts 
and graces. Perhaps it would be as well to begin over 
again. He can go away from here — he would never think 
of making this slow, benighted place his home. 

Osborne delivers up all letters, gifts, engagement ring, 
and tokens of the past. Virginia's letters are in his trunk 
at home, and her gifts have not been many. They drive 
over to the Newkirkes', and Evan gathers tJiem from vari- 
ous receptacles. Since there are as many as he brought, 
Osborne accepts it as rightly settled. Then he wishes 
Evan success on his journey, shakes hands cordially with 
him; and promises nervous Mrs. Newkirke that he will not 
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allow the unpleasant episode to make them ill friends, oi 
prevent his attending Miss MoUie's wedding. 

He returns to Bavenscroft laden with his trophies, which 
he delivers into the hands of Mrs. Randolph. It has been 
a dull and lowering day, with a sullen wind of the kind 
that pierces every unprotected spot and shaves the skin of 
one's face. Margie does not want to go for Clyde. 

" She really likes the exercise," the girl protests. " Some- 
times she is cross, because she has counted on having the 
walk.'' 

''Jinny will have to be harnessed," Osborne says appre- 
ciatively; then, with a man's unhesitating authority, "I 
will drive down for her," and is off in a flash. 

Betty stands in the halL in a curious sort of maze, then 
she smiles. Osborne evidently means to put an end to 
Clyde's vagaries, to compel her to a reasonable course of 
behavior toward himself. How nice she was last night, 
Betty remembers. There is an intangible something — she 
makes a gesture with her hands, as if tearing away a veil 
or obstruction, and tries to fasten the illusive impression, or 
shape it to a tangible form of belief. 

As she goes upstairs with the letters, Mrs. Jermayne 
calls to her. She is sitting in her easy-chair, in her white 
flannel wrapper, with an abundance of lace and pale blue 
ribbons. 

" Did he bring them ? " the mother asks. " And why did 
you let him go ? I thought we would beg him to stay all 
night again. It gives such a feeling of safety and certainty 
now that Mr. Bandolph is away." 

" He has only gone for Clyde, mamma." 

" Ah," nodding satisfactorily. " Well, we must keep him. 
We are all so shattered ; and if that dreadful foreign woman 
should come again " — 

" He will stay," answers Betty confidently, but she smiles 
to think how soundly they slept in great rambling Arro- 
char, the five of them, with no better protection than old 
Ven. 

"Here are your letters, Din," she says softly. "And a 
small package." 
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Virginia sits up in the bed. She is still in her night- 
dress, and though not inconsolable, has begged to be let 
alone. She has a sore and bruised physical sensation, as if 
she had been beaten by a dreadful storm, tossed about, 
washed almost from sight of land, and afraid now to lose 
her safe haven. 

" There is a ring," she explains, " and two volumes of 
poems — and a plush dressing-case that I sent for last 
week. Put them in the lower drawer. And Betty — will 
you please bum up the letters ? " 

Then she drops down on the pillow, exhausted. 

Betty stands with the letters in her hand, a delicate flush 
mounting to the roots of her hair. 

"Din — if you did not mind — there is one I would like 
to see — the one in which you asked him to come back,'' 
and Betty's voice falters with a sensitive inward pang. 

"You may read any of them," returns Din carelessly. 
"I am afraid I wasn't much of a hand at writing love-let- 
ters. But isn't it queer — if Evan had not returned, there 
wouldn't have been any trouble about this woman ! And I 
did love him then, Betty, I really did. But when he came, 
he was so changed, not what I imagined he was going to 
be. I am afraid I have not loved him since. But if I had, 
this would have broken my heart. Do you know, Betty," 
she adds plaintively, " I think my heart would break easier 
than your's, or Clyde's. You both have such a solemn up- 
lifting kind of strength, and I haven't a bit." 

Betty finds the letter — she so nearly knows the date. It 
is a rather amusing entreaty. Din is so dull, and they are 
going to be so poor ; but her willingness to accept any one- 
roomed living, to be content with very few pleasures so long 
as she had him, to lie on a sofa and read books while he 
painted, to make him no trouble, not even to get homesick, 
seem really pathetic in their simple single-mindedness. 
There is nothing to be ashamed of, and Betty kisses the 
words that have an unconscious heroism in their devotion. 
Then she lays them reverently in the flames, and the records 
of Virginia Jermayne's first tenderness go to ashes. 
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MeanwhUe, Osbome has driven over to the Oalbraith 
warehouse, and sent the office-boy in for Miss Jermayne. 
He is standing on the edge of the sidewalk when she comes 
out, and bows gravely, holding out his hand in a straight- 
forward fashion, as if this procedure was of the ordinary 
every-day kind. 

"Has — has anything happened?" she cries in quick 
agitation. 

" Oh, no I I have been running around all the afternoon 
doing errands, and it hardly seemed worth while to get up 
Jinny, since my horse was ready. Your mother is quite 
herself again. I am afraid it will go a little deeper with 
Virginia than any of us imagine." 

He takes her arm to balance her, and lifts her in ; springs 
up himself, tucks the rug about her, and drives swiftly on- 
ward. It hardly seems five minutes before he lifts her out 
at home. 

" You must come in. Mamma thinks we really cannot be 
comfortable without you. Will you drive around to the 
stable ? There is an extra stall, you know ; " and Mrs. Ran- 
dolph smiles her welcome. 

He nods, taking Betty at her word, though he has re- 
solved under any circumstances to return. 

Betty follows Clyde upstairs and details the occurrences 
of the day. Mrs. Jermayne is quite bright, and ready to 
go down to supper. Twenty-four hours have changed the 
atmosphere. 

In one way, her mother's unwonted energy is a great re- 
lief to Clyde. She has in a measure settled her fate with 
Mr. Strathbume, but the proffer is still open, will remain 
open until she shuts out all hope by making some impor- 
tant decision. It is a grief to him to go away and leave her 
here in this dingy office, which she laughingly insists is a 
figure of speech on sunshiny days, as, during the winter, 
the sun steals in with his golden trail across the carpet and 
makes a garden of the bits of color. But she is fitted for 
finer things, for joys and hopes and delights and love, and 
the true advancement that a woman must inevitably make 
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when her life is brought to completeness. Beside, there is 
no one depending on her — he wishes there were, so that he 
could prove his devotion by lifting them out of poverty 
into affluence. 

Why she knows that she must face this other risk she 
cannot tell, but it is before her in letters of flame, written 
by the finger of fate. Well, let her go straight on and 
meet it. She cannot be compelled to accept what she is 
resolved not to take. 

And when Osborne stands there waiting for her, when he 
takes possession of her with this unquestioned authority, 
her very soul seems to recoil at the invisible power that, do 
what she will, throws her in his way, gives her over surely 
into his hands. 

As she sits there, she resolves to struggle no more. Let 
him come to the end of his desire, whatever that may be ; 
and when he advances his claim, if it is merely that of 
arrogant self-satisfaction, or some romantic far-fetched 
sense of duty, she will know how to answer. 

Virginia's affairs are not worn threadbare, so the after- 
noon's interview is served up at the table, for all are anxious 
to hear. And as Clyde listens, in spite of her prejudice, 
she has to admit that he has conducted the matter with all 
delicacy, with a keen regard for Virginia's future, and a 
carefulness that must shield them all from intrusive gossip. 
Only the two families need know the full particulars. It is 
true young Frascetti has consulted a Brentford lawyer con- 
cerning Newkirke's standing and fortune, but no suggestion 
of a marriage has been thrown out. Evan's sudden depart- 
ure can be assigned to important business, the marriage 
delay satisfactorily explained. He, Osborne, will attend the 
Newkirke wedding and answer any curious surmise. Then 
Miss Silverthorne's nuptials will attract interest and atten- 
tion, and by that time there will not be so much embarrass- 
ment concerning the broken engagement. 

Clyde understands that Osborne has linked his affiliations 
in with them. When they enter the library with its soft 
rose light on the centre table, and the easy-chairs arranged 
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comfortably about, they fonn a delightful home circle. 
Betty is sweetly charming, tender, a little absent, but her 
thoughts have a right to wander. Osborne is in an enter- 
taining mood, — takes them to other lands full of enchant- 
ment, mystery, occult influences, steeps them in vivid 
beauty, tells them strange tales. Mrs. Jermayne falls 
asleep with a smile of infantile softness on her face ; Margie 
listens wide-eyed, eager; Betty's thoughts are tinted and 
textured with a longing that does not seem for herself 
exactly, and yet as little for the husband of her youth. It 
would be delightful to go on this way forever. Is this the 
land where it is ^' always afternoon " ? 

When Clyde retires to her room she feels like a person 
walking in a sleep, or who has been inhaling some rare and 
powerful fragrance. She sits on the edge of the bed with 
her hands clasped, her eyes steeped in vague, dreamful light, 
a delicious softness in every pulse. What is it stealing over 
her ? Shall she yield to the languid^ entrancing spell ? 

She sleeps and dreams. There are divine harmonies, 
strains of such bewildering bliss that the soul is steeped in 
a delicious trance, and yet not enchained ; it floats off to 
some magical land where the soft lights forever radiate, 
but there is no glare ; a central fire veiled and tempered, 
alluring with its warmth, but only to summer heats, to 
blossom freighted sweetness, to dawns of serenest beauty, 
to noons of intense stillness and shade, twilights filled 
with subtile passions and tenderness. A curious ineffable 
consciousness that the dawn of the great bliss of life is 
trembling in the heaven of the soul. And she wakes with 
the eluding, perplexing remembrance, not distinct, but 
dimly shadowed, until her brain and heart and mind are 
steeped in one intense desire to sleep again, to have the 
dreson arms folded about her now and forever. 

There is a soft, soundless snow falling. All the world is 
in a garment of whiteness. The trees are shrouded in lace- 
like drapery ; every point and fence post is hooded ; there 
are wraiths and ghosts in this transformed expanse, and 
all the air is filled with the soft, suggestive movement. 
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"Do not go to-day," Betty entreats, as Clyde comes down 
in her close-fitting serge with the plain band of white 
about the neck. 

The voice brings her out of the atmosphere of dreams ; 
calls her back to prosaic existence. 

" Why not ? " She gives a little unreal laugh. " There 
are not more than two or three inches of snow." 

Leighton Osborne enters the breakfast room quietly. 

"If you must go," he says, "I will drive you over." 
There is no eagerness in his voice, no further comment. 
Indeed, he seems unusually silent, now and then merely 
answering some remark of Betty's. Clyde has a vague 
impression that he has risen earlier on her account. As 
well go as spend half the morning with him. But she will 
not even say that Bob, the man of all work, can drive her, 
and so after a momentary consideration answers, — 

" Very well — if it will be convenient for you." 

" I have an errand that requires my attention." 

So she is not quite sure the early rising or the drive is 
for her behoof. But they make the journey with scarcely 
an exchange of words, and he hands her out. If she is a 
princess, she is assured by an indefinable manner that he is 
the prince. 

It is a rather dull day, with not much doing in her depart- 
ment. All the morning it snows, fine, soft, slow-moving 
flakes, and at noon it clears up, with a sun, a little later on, 
that makes havoc among white-winged ghosts and the sweet- 
hearts that have embraced the trees. At night not a trace 
is to be seen, but the travelling is wretched. All day she 
has been wondering what will happen when dusk sets in, 
but Margie comes. 

" Parke is at home," Margie announces. She has a girPs 
fondness for Mr. Eandolph, and makes a very real brother 
of him. "And he thinks Mr. Osborne has been just splen- 
did ! What would we have done without him ! And abso- 
lutely, the house seems lonesome ! Everybody wanted him 
to stay. I wish " — 

But Margie's wish is so utterly preposterous, that she is 
ashamed to give it birth. 
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Clyde is glad to see her brother-in-law, and listens to his 
cordial greeting, with the fine sympathetic touch a sensi- 
tive person uses in any great stress. But Margie is right. 
There is a sense of loss in the very atmosphere ; a strength 
that pervaded it only last night, something gone that is sad 
and depressing to miss. What is it ? 

The blaze on the hearth bums cheerfully. Whatever 
keenness and anguish Parke Randolph's bitter disappoint- 
ment may have for him, he does not allow it to shadow the 
fireside. He has accepted the fact that in some way, he can- 
not quite define to himself, he has taken Betty's girlhood 
without her love. It is a sad mistake for both of them, 
yet he would rather have this home with her in it, than 
anything beside the world holds. That she did not love any 
one else, he knows to his heart's satisfaction; that she 
might come to love some one, would be a thought so utterly 
abhorrent to him that he could not look into her clear brown 
eyes, if for a moment it found lodgement in his brain. It is 
only that he has asked too soon. He has plucked the bud, 
and there may never be any delicious blossoming. But he 
takes up his burden with such a high, serene endeavor that 
there are moments when Betty almost resents it. 

He talks a little about his visit, two or three gentlemen 
he has met, one of whom is much in earnest to come down 
and make Mr. Osborne's acquaintance. Then he reads some 
bits of interest out of his paper. Betty is crocheting a 
dainty, elegant wrap of loveliest azure that was for Virginia, 
is still for her. It will seem strangely pathetic to lay away 
the wedding raiment, to face all the curious surmises, to 
rouse i)Oor Din to an interest in life, for now she seems 
so utterly apathetic. She admits, with a strange air of res- 
ignation, that she has been disappointed in Evan, she has 
idealized him by the glow of girlhood and youthful enthu- 
siasm ; and instead of sailing over rippling summer seas, 
with fragrance in every zephyr, with gladness leaping out 
of every nook and covert to greet them, with flowers swing- 
ing their bells in the golden mist, there have been chopping 
seas and lowering skies, the bow has crunched on gravelly 
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sands, tacked from side to side, and now has gone to pieces 
on a jagged rock. 

The matter appeals pitifully to Betty. Is not love a 
danger and a snare ? Does any one quaff a full, satisfy- 
ing, delicious draught ? She has not idealized anything. 
Her marriage was one of those incidents that seem plainly 
for the best. But if she were free, and with this fortune ? 
She and Din would begin their lives over again. There is 
something more entrancing, more exquisitely satisf3ring, 
than has been offered to either of them. 

It bids fair to be a dull Christmas. The other weddings 
occupy neighborly attention ; there is the church festival, 
and everybody is engrossed. Betty goes to and fro ; Osborne 
is over every day, stays to dine, carries off Randolph for 
hours ; but for several days, or evenings rather, Clyde does 
not see him at alL 

How she comes to know that this is the missed presence, 
that Leighton Osborne has so stamped his intense person- 
ality in some special places ; in this or that chair, by that 
comer of the study-hearth, in this seat at the table, where, 
when she glanced up by some impelling impulse, she looked 
directly into the hazel eyes, that seemed to shoot out long, 
arrowy, golden rays. No other eyes ever had this peculiar 
power. It is almost as if she were haunted. She starts 
with a pressure on her arm — does he reach through space ? 
He confronts her here and there, and she does absolutely 
listen for his voice. Are the days less perfect without it, 
like one with the sun under a cloud ? What is this myste- 
rious influence ? 

There is a bar she can put between it and herself. The 
very consciousness gives her an exultant strength, enables 
her to go on, haunted as she is by this intangible phantom. 
Whether that would truly exorcise it or not, she will not 
inquire. There are many things it is safest not to face 
squarely. And yet — she fancies she has been shaping 
her character to a firmer self-reliance. 

For various reasons, Mr. and Mrs. Randolph decide to 
join Osborne in appearing at the Newkirke wedding. Os- 
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borne driyes over for them in his carriage. As he enters 
the hall^ in the soft lamplight, Clyde comes down the stairs, 
walks straight over to where he stands, and he crushes her 
soft fingers in the distinctively possessive clasp, gentle, ten- 
der, but with the underlying strength that almost declares, 
that at least inquires. He bends over her, his breath warms 
her cheek. 

"Do you know," he says in a low, mesmeric tone, "that 
it is almost a week since I have seen you ? " 

She is strangely confused. A long, quivering, sobbing 
sort of breath tangles in her throat, and will not allow her 
to articulate. The fingers, he has all of them, tremble. Her 
color comes and goes, a lambent light flames warily beneath 
the drooping lids ; the lips in their dewy softness are shaped 
to caresses ; all the forces of her nature surge up to wMte- 
heat. It is a supreme moment. Another man might entice 
the confession of her soul up through the tremulous lips; 
but he knows he could not kiss her and leave her. It is 
not his nature to snatch at rapture. The bliss of hours 
cannot be compressed into a moment ; and even as he holds 
her there, Randolph's voice is heard, and Betty trips down 
in a white fleecy wrap, that covers her like a cloud, and her 
brown eyes shine out starry and defiant. 

"We are all ready to be sacrificed for propriety," she 
cries vivaciously. " Poor Din is in a wretched mood. She 
had coutited so on this Christmas Eve." 

There is the little flurry of departure ; a good-night so 
tender, so deep, so freighted with meaning, that it throbs 
on the air like a strain of music, and vibrates fainter, 
fainter — 

Clyde Jermayne clasps her hands there, just as she stood 
when Osborne left her, and she might be fashioned out of 
marble for any color there is in her face. Her eyes are 
aflame with that steel-blue light, her lips compressed to a 
thin line. The fateful knowledge flashes through her 
being. It is not simply that Leighton loves her ; that she 
might dismiss with a kind of contemptuous elation ; it is 
— oh, madness! that she has come to love him ! that he 
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has gained his last victory, that every one of them have 
bowed the knee to this triumphant demi-god — that he can 
enter Arrochar to-night with them all chained to his chariot 
wheels, a modern Aurelian ! 

" What is the matter ? " cries Margie, emerging from the 
library fire where she has been toasting her cheeks to a 
high degree of ripeness. " Have you seen a ghost ? You 
are actually petrified and white as snow ! And you have 
stood here good ten minutes I am sure ! I began to be 
frightened," and Margie studies her with intense curiosity. 

" I " — her lips are stiff. A long shudder rolls over her 
like a great breaker. " I am — cold" — and her voice is 
hoarse, unnatural. 

'^ Come to the fire and get good and warm. Your hands 
are like ice." 
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CHAPTEB XXVm 

WITH FOBS UNSBEN 

Thb thread I held haa slipped out from my hand ; 

In this dark labjrrinth without a dew, 
Groping for guidance, stricken blind, I 8t«nd, 

A helpless soul that knows not what to do. — Batard Tatlob. 

It is early when the wedding guests return, but Clyde 
Jermayne is in bed. Still, Osborne's voice makes every 
pulse start and quiver as if each had a sentient soul. The 
fight she is making for herself is tremendous. Even if she 
comes out of the battle scarred and maimed, come out of it 
she surely will. It is not such a simply sweet, outgiving 
love as that of Betty and Mr. Randolph. The man will be 
master. Generous, tender, indulgent, coaxing, smiling, 
fond as he may be afterward, there must be the one com- 
plete surrender, the moment when he will look triumph 
down into her eyes, and laugh at her flimsy devices, when 
she must own herself vanquished. 

All the time she has been leaning against this barrier of 
hate, never looking to see how thin and worn it has become, 
and how much of prejudice and unreason there was in it at 
first. How she has come to love him surprises herself, 
amazes her with a horrified intensity. That she has missed 
him, longed for him, that she went to meet him this even- 
ing with outstretched hands ! Perhaps she smiled — per- 
haps there came the supreme illumination she has seen in 
rare instances on other faces, probably she confessed her 
secret unasked in that mad moment. She could almost kill 
herself for it ! She resolves, come what will, to send Mr. 
Strathbume a Christmas gift of the hand he covets. She 
will make herself unlove and love again. Osborne shall 
not triumph even if she braves seas of anguish. Once she 
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wondered if she could beguile his fancy — and she recalls 
the night at Arrochar, the long swell of the entrancing 
music — the arms about her. Even then> blind fool ! she 
must have loved. She has played with fire and been 
scorched to the inmost recesses. Why does she remember 
the afternoon of the storm, the clasp that held her to his 
strong, manful, throbbing heart. She can feel it beat 
against hers now, she can thrill at the touch of her cheek 
all wet and warm against his face. What mad persistence 
haunts her ! She could spring from her bed and fly — ah, 
whither shall she fly ? Osborne of Arrochar can compass 
the world — any world she is in — save one spot. There 
she will be quite safe, quite safe, she reiterates with a long 
sobbing shiver, bereft of joy. 

Leighton Osborne enters Ravenscroft with bated breath, 
and yet he feels that he can hardly endure looking at her 
across the room, listening to her tremulous tones, drinking 
in the subtile aroma of her presence before a third person. 
He would like to go into the dark, solemn night and find 
her, hold her in a wordless clasp. Oh, the pang of Orpheus 
when he must not even look at his divine Eurydicel 
Osborne experiences a pang of sympathy for the very 
myth. 

Clyde is not there. He is content, even if his love is a 
flame of impatience. 

"I think Clyde isn't well," says Margie, in a sleepy, woe- 
begone tone. " I found her out in the hall after you had 
gone, looking like a blue-white iceberg — no, green- white. 
She had a kind of chill and has gone to bed. And I've been 
here all alone. What a stupid Christmas we shall have ! 
Was the wedding nice ? What was said about Evan ? " 

Osborne cannot imagine Clyde in a chill with that lava 
torrent of supreme awakening coursing through her veins. 
That she must have been held in tremendous thrall when 
the high tide of consciousness swept over her and unveiled 
to her the very impulse she has been fighting against, he 
knows. He pities her in this rending moment. That any 
soul, man or woman, can make a protest against honorable 
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loye^ can refuse unless bound by something that stands be- 
tween Qod and itself, would never enter his broad, un- 
grudging, munificent souL 

Still, in this moment he is princely generous ; glad that 
she can get a little used to the wonderful revelation before 
she confesses it. He drops into his accustomed chair and 
entertains Margie, corrected now and then by Mrs. Eaur 
dolph, with the appearance of the bride and groom and 
various other matters. Then he wishes them an almost 
abrupt good-night, promising to be over in the morning, 
and drives back to Arrochar. But not to hide his dreams 
on the pillow. He keeps a Christmas vigil ; he thinks of 
the knights of the Bound Table and their vigUs before they 
began their manhood's quest. How many times in boy- 
hood he has imagined himself in their places ! There, too, 
is the pathetic, the high-wrought service of Sir ParsifaL 
Does it prefigure the time when a man would fain make 
clean and pure his life for the sake of the woman he wishes 
to win ? He sits in the old hall, piling cedar logs on the 
fire, and goes over many things. That he has kept his in- 
tegrity, his honor with small blemish or blight, is due 
largely to his father, and to the fact that many of the temp- 
tations that assail others have not been at all dangerous to 
him. There are things that he wishes undone, there are 
others he regrets he did not do when opportunity offered, 
but in the main he shall not blush to lay his soul in Clyde 
Jermayne's hands. He smiles a little at the tempest his 
coming made ; they will laugh over it together, and wonder 
how so trivial a matter could have kindled the smouldering 
fire of indignation. She will come back and be queen of 
Arrochar, and he her liege vassal. What does he care, 
when she has once yielded up her pride, her thorny sweet- 
ness! 

What delicious madness fills his brain ; what visions of 
her he calls up in the old hall at midnight, reaching out for 
her hand, warm, soft, and throbbing as it still thrills in his; 
what words, what silences of rapture too deep for words ; 
what hesitating, half-stolen caresses — what a blissful 
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ecstasy of soul and sense infiltrates every fibre of his 
being! 

Then he laughs^ a mellow, satisfied, joyous ripple, that 
has the tinkle of silver bells. Are all men alike in their 
rhapsodies ? Was it thus that dear old Lance mooned and 
dreamed over Virginia t Could he be so heroic as to go and 
leave Clyde for another ? 

" Ah, Lance," he cries softly and cheerily to the fire, or 
the unknown presence that comes and sits beside him this 
night of all others, '^ ah. Lance, it shall be restored to you 
a hundred-fold. You shall have the woman you love, you 
shall have some of the wealth you do not covet, but that a 
man needs to enjoy the supreme delights of bliss. It shall 
be her share of Arrochar — poor Din, poor, sweet baby, 
who, after all, has been made only for caresses and kisses, 
and the strong, tender shielding from every untoward blast. 
For if God sowed the world with thorns and thistles for 
man to overcome, he also gave roses, and lilies, and love. 
And he has planted such vales and dells of fragrance and 
beauty that a man, lingering in them, must feel himself 
absolved from the primeval curse for a few short hours." 

In the gray dawn of Christmas morning, Osborne of 
Arrochar hears the sound of bells on the still air, and 
creeps softly up to his room. Another Christmas he will 
have her here. 

The breakfast at Eavenscroft is very unsatisfactory. 
Virginia has not been downstairs since the day of the fatal 
esclandre. She has gone into her mother's room, but she 
has a curious shrinking from the real activities of life. 
Clyde has a terrible headache. Her eyes are strained and 
sunken, with great shadows underneath, her skin is dull 
and flushed, and hot with the fever of passionate struggle. 

She has triumphed over her woman's portion, but it is a 
victory infinitely sadder than defeat. And she lies here 
helpless, broken, throbbing, hot and cold by turns, aching 
everywhere, wishing she might fly to the desert until this 
storm were overpast. 

It is very disheartening to Betty. Here are gifts and 
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gifts. Osborne has remembered them all munificentlj. 
Mr. Randolph has been as generous according to his means. 
The relatives at Baltimore have not forgotten them. Yet 
there are only Margie and mamma to rejoice and keep the 
feast. She does not feel in gay spirits herself; how can 
she^ while sorrow lurks without and within ? 

So when Osborne comes over to dinner he is more than 
surprised. 

^^ She must have taken a terrible cold," explains Betty. 
''She will not admit that it is anything serious, but she 
looks dreadfully. I do wish we could persuade her to give 
up that wretched office work. If only some one else would 
come to hand, or a clerk could be promoted, or anything ! 
When the Baltimore business is settled, which will be 
early in the new year, I shall insist upon it,'' the pretty 
matron says emphatically. 

'^ That brings to my mind a matter I have in hand," re- 
plies Osborne. ''I was going to bespeak Mr. Randolph's 
interest to see if we could do anything. There is a young 
Southerner, a Floridian, partly Spanish, I think, who, in 
the general upheaval, has come North to get a living. He 
has a wife and two pretty black-eyed children ; a really 
beautiful voice and some musical ability, but of course no 
training; but he has done a little translating for a law 
firm, and various other people. But there is nothing steady 
in it, and he seems a nice, honorable fellow. I do not be- 
lieve he could undertake histories, but he might write let- 
ters and act as interpreter, and all that. I managed to find 
him two pupils in French. If he could only obtain perma- 
nent employment " — and Osborne glances up questioningly 
at them alL 

" The very thing ! " exclaims Betty, gayly. " We will put 
Clyde's generosity to the test. She has no one depending 
on her, she has a home and relatives who are willing, who 
desire to share everything with her. And here is this poor 
fellow — where is his wife ? " 

"They are in Brentford. Oddly enough, he came in 
Newkirke's studio — two or three weeks ago, I think. 
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He had expected to find a friend here, but his friend had 
gone West, and the poor fellow has spent his money get- 
ting here, and sold his little patch of land to get that ; " a 
half humorous, half sympathetic smile crosses Osborne's 
face. " It is very hard for him. He is willing to do any- 
thing. He can also sketch a little. Perhaps he will be too 
much of a universal genius. I might see him to-morrow, 
and learn his capabilities, before we take any decisive step. 
His wife is prettily foreign, quite piquant. Margie, can't 
you take a double share of French or Spanish or music ? " 

" No, I can't ! " protests Margie. " My constitution will 
be enfeebled now under the weight of my intellectual 
burdens." 

Betty gives a bright, good-humored laugh. 

"It really ought to appeal to Clyde," she says. "And I 
am so much indebted to you." 

Mrs. Jermayne is at the parlor fire, lost in her book, 
waiting for the others to come in and keep Christmas 
state, so she misses having a voice in this discussion. 

There have been some delightful enjoyments to this 
Christmas Day for Leighton Osborne, but the supreme frui- 
tion of all joys has missed him. And there comes now a 
vague, shadowy doubt that chills the very atmosphere. But 
he cannot be mistaken. If ever love spoke in any woman's 
eyes and gesture and very pulses, it spoke in Clyde Jer- 
mayne's. She could not so completely counterfeit the rap- 
turous moment of self-surrender, as it was then indicated, 
unless she was a most accomplished coquette, which he is 
loth to believe. The little by-play of that summer night 
was, after all, poorly done. She is essentially honest, al- 
most ungraciously so. But, if she is coquetting with him, 
he will never let her go until he has made her play real. 
He has reached a point where he can carry on an almost 
reckless warfare, where he can defy any purely feminine 
strength. 

The following day Clyde rises about noon, and wends her 
slow way to her mother's apartment. 

" How awfully wretched you do look, Clyde I " Mrs. Jer- 
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mayne exclaims in amazement. '^ Why, yon aie dark and 
sallow and heavy-eyed, and, yes, thinner ; and you do not 
need to lose any flesh. What can have happened to yon ? 
Yon have worked yourself to death in that detestable office. 
Ton will grow old and broken-down before your time. You 
have no consideration for anybody, Clyde 1 '^ 

<<0 mamma!'' 

She stands irresolutely, and the tears come into her eyes. 
She does feel weak, forlorn, disheartened. 

**Sit down, do. You look as if you woidd faint. O 
Clyde, if you only would hear to reason. It troubles Betty 
so to have you going back and forth, and it wears you out. 
Surely, you need not do it for the money's sake. You may 
have my four thousand that came from the Bourdillons. 
Virginia has the other. I do hope she will get over her trou- 
ble, and perhaps if Mr. Florian knew her engagement was 
broken, he would come back. And if you wanted to work, 
translating for publishers would be so much more refined 
and ladylike." 

Clyde thinks this talk will drive her crazy. She turns, 
goes slowly downstairs, and wanders to the library. Betty 
is busy with a marvellous piece of plush embroidery. 

*' Oh, my dear I my dear ! " she cries in a tender fashion, 
clasping one arm around Clyde's waist and steadying her. 
" You are a ghost — are you doomed to wander ? " and she 
gives a faint, sweet smile. '' Come and sit here by the fiire, 
where I can keep an eye on you. But I am glad to have 
you venture downstairs. It seems strange to have such a 
hospital. And at Christmas of all times." 

She arranges Clyde in the chair, and brings her a foot- 
stool 

"Now we will have a nice little talk," she says cheerily. 
" Mr. Randolph has gone over to the Court, and will not be 
home to dinner. It was too bad to have your Christmas 
spoiled, and though the presents will keep, they always 
seem more delightful on Christmas morning. Did you like 
yours ? " 

"Very much," replies Clyde huskily. "And — about 
the wedding — Betty ? " 
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She would rather talk on some definite subject. 

" Oh, it all passed off beautifully, but Mrs. Newkirke was 
fearfully nervous. I really felt sorry for her. Do you 
know I quite believe Marian Prentiss has a young man, 
one of the bank clerks. He seemed very attentive, and she 
flushed so consciously when he spoke to her. And though 
I shall always despise Evan Newkirke," Betty bridles her 
head in an impressively dignified manner, "for Din's sake, 
I am glad the most disgraceful part is not likely to come 
out just yet. It is taken for granted that it is some sort of 
money trouble abroad, and that the marriage is merely de- 
layed. How splendid Mr. Osborne was through it all I He 
was so disappointed not to see you at dinner.'' 

Clyde's face flames dully. 

"'Bel Silverthome's marriage is to be in church next 
Tuesday morning at ten, and she returns in time for the 
Twelfth Night ball, which will be her reception. Then 
Leighton is talking of some sort of festival. O Clyde ! I 
do wish you could be home with me. Din, you know, never 
is much real company. She is lovely to look at — and oh, 
I hope this will not make her look old and faded. Leigh- 
ton is planning to take her out driving, and perhaps we 
may make up a party and go to Washington. When my 
money comes I shall be quite a rich woman, and I want us 
all to enjoy it. Mr. Bourdillon wrote to Parke" — how 
curiously she slurs over the name ! — " about some stock that 
paid ten per cent, that I might take part of it in — I think 
it is invested in that, and they consider it too good to part 
with." 

She dallies a little with her thread of arrasene, and puts 
on a wise business air that is extremely pretty. 

" You see I shall have three or four thousand dollars of 
income every year. I shall be quite an independent 
woman," and she gives her bright, winsome laugh. "So 
Din can have her life all over again. I want us all to be 
very happy." 

" How good you are, Betty I How generous ! " cries Clyde 
from the depths of her agitated soul. 
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<^I wish you would be good to me/' the astute little 
pleader entreats. " Clyde I if you only cotdd content 
yourself at home. I should so like you every day, to go 
here and there with me, to talk to^ to discuss matters with, 
and to enjoy all things with me. We used to be such 
companions. We used to be so happy together, Clyde.'* 

The persuasive intonation touches her keenly. 

^^ And if you could make up your mind to relinquish the 
position, there is some one — Clyde, it would be a char- 
ity I There is no urgent necessity as there was when you 
began. And — we were all talking it over yesterday, — it 
seems a pity to take the employment from one who needs 
it to keep his family from starvation*" 

" Who ? " Clyde asks, straightening herself visibly. 

"Well" — Betty makes a hesitating pause. Clyde is 
not her usual resolute self, and may be more easily coaxed 
or persuaded than when she regains her full vigor. Stay- 
ing at home must look attractive, Betty reasons, when one 
is weak and miserable, though Mr. Galbraith has given her 
a holiday until the New Year. 

"Have you found some suffering protigi?'* Clyde asks 
with a touch of interest. 

" Don't be vexed, dear " — Betty is always exceedingly 
honest, "but he isn't altogether mine. He came in Evan 
Newkirke's studio, begging for some kind of employment. 
He can teach and talk French and Spanish, so of course he 
can write letters. And — well, Mr. Osborne met him there 
and found a little teaching for him to do. He has a wife 
and two small children " — 

Betty glances across at Clyde rather furtively. The 
expression on her face is puzzling. It is not altogether 
anger, but a fierce, determined look, and her foot is pressed 
down in the soft rug as if she was grinding the life out of 
something. 

" I do not see why Mr. Osborne should concern himself 
about me ! " she declares passionately. 

"He was not thinking of you. He appealed to Mr. 
Eandolph. He even teased Margie to take some extra 
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lessons. / spoke of the positioD. I do think, Clyde, it 
would be a deed of charity, and it w<yuXd delight us all, it 
would be a joy to me. You could get well and strong again 
— and you look now as if you were on the verge of an 
illness.'' 

Betty's tone is more than solicitous, it is really anxious, 
for she believes this attack the culmination of fatigue. 

" I shall be right again in a few days," Clyde says huskOy: 

Then Betty looks at the Swiss clock in its carved cotti^e 
omie^ and thinks it is time to attend to the coming meal. 
Clyde considers, with her eyes fixed desperately on one 
particular figure of the carpet. She will marry Mr. Strath- 
burne — soon. She will give up these brief weeks to Betty. 
Then — between them both they will rouse Virginia and 
shape her life to a reasonable success. Is there anything 
in this world beside marrying and giving in marriage? 
She has achieved no great triumph. Would she become 
any wiser or finer woman if she spent the next ten years 
about office work ? More than once she has been a little 
touched by applications made for a position in the office. 
Why should she keep herself in competition with those 
compelled to earn daily bread ? 

Her mother comes down and they have a little luncheon 
together. Then Clyde goes up witii Betty and lies on the 
lounge in her room. But just at dusk there is a familiar 
voice that still sets every pulse in a quiver, and she will 
not go down to supper. 

Osborne has satisfied himself that this Mr. Balestre will 
be able to fill the position at Galbraith's, and he will be 
most grateful for permanent employment. Betty feels 
quite confident that she can bring it about with a little 
patience and pleading. How amazed she would be to know 
it was already decided. 

Perhaps having another invalid in the house has a curi- 
ous, cheering influence on Yirgrinia. She leaves her bed 
and lounges about a little. She is in a very uncertain 
state. Whether to be deeply, bitterly disappointed, or philo- 
sophical, or really relieved, puzzles her slow brain. She does. 
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not reason much. She can adapt herself more easily to phy- 
sical than to mental changes. She does miss Evan^s loYer- 
like tenderness and attentions. She seems suddenly to have 
lost her importance, to have shrank to nothing, and she 
does not enjoy it. She feels very much like a shrivelled- 
up flower in a November blast ; but she has not shrivelled 
perceptibly. Indeed, Mrs. Jermayne is much troubled lest, 
in this state of inaction, she will accumulate still more 
superfluous flesh. 

Clyde writes a little note to Mr. Ctolbraith, early the 
next week, begging him to try the young Meridian, as she 
is not quite able to take up her duties, and thinks of re- 
signing them. This brings Mr. and Mrs. Oalbraith over 
the same evening, as they have not heard of her indisposi- 
tion. They are delightfully cordial, and quite interested 
in Betty's appeal for the new-comer. She has seen the 
wife and the two bright, soft-eyed babies, and has already 
planned a more comfortable home for them. Her sym- 
pathies are not only rapid and tender, but practical as welL 
Mr. Gkdbraith is quite carried along by her enthus i asm, 
and they fall into a discussion of labor in general and its 
purposes. Even Clyde is amazed at Betty's terse, clear 
logic, her intelligence and discernment, her manner of 
applying her knowledge to every-day uses. It seems to 
her in this dispassionate light, that Betty has made quite 
as much intellectual advance as herself. 

She is more certain of her conclusions. 

Avis has been away for a fortnight, attending some ele- 
gant entertainments in New York. P^ud as Mr. Gkdbraith 
is of his daughter, tenderly as he loves her, it seems to 
him that Mrs. Eandolph has some secret of diffusing the 
fragrant richness of her own atmosphere, which penetrates 
and convinces without any aggressive effort. She is so 
bright and vivacious, that it is really a delight to talk to 
her. She gives the home a tone of warmth and radiance 
that is &scinating. 

For Betty's inner perplexities are not allowed to shadow 
her outward life. In her, the love of beauty and enjoy- 
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ment exists conjointly with high moral attributes. She has 
not been trained to believe marriage a bond to be thrust 
aside, in a moment of dissatisfaction. Her wrong lay in 
accepting it as one wduld a business proffer, but Mr. Ban- 
dolph's surely was in over-persuasion. She feels aggrieved 
by the fact that he knew she was to have this fortune, while 
she honored him in the belief that one of his strong desires 
was to lift her out of her life of poverty, to generously pro- 
vide for them all in the straits into which untoward cir- 
cumstances had plunged them. If she had been free, with 
this prospect before her, she doubts if she would have 
accepted him. But they have dismissed the cause of their 
disquietude. Once since the day at Baltimore, Mr. Ean- 
dolph has ventured upon the painful ground, and Betty has 
become rigid in her resolve not to go over it. Nothing 
can be mended, she believes. He has his interest in books, 
friends, and intellectual employments ; she, hers in her 
family and social life, and the friendship of Leighton Os- 
borne. That she might have loved such a man devotedly, 
she knows — he would have compelled her to. With him, 
there would be no comfortable middle ground. She relies 
upon his judgment, she enjoys his common sense, his wide 
experience, his delicacy, that is equal to a woman's ; the 
few subterfuges of any kind that he uses. Avis Galbraith, 
in like circumstances, with all her high training, could 
never so surely swing to the level of friendship. She pre- 
serves an equal balance with her husband. They are hus- 
band and wife for all time. Some wives have had absolute 
sins and cruelties to forgive, so she can thrust this minor 
fault one side. She is gentle, deferential, thoughtful for 
his comfort, very pleasant tempered, has the tender solici- 
tude so near to love ; but Randolph knows now that it is 
not the divine environment that may transfuse the soul. 

So Clyde again accepts one of the phases of destiny. 
Everything would seem to point to this marriage she has in 
contemplation. They will all consider it unsuitable, on ac- 
count of the disparity in age, but she desires to shut out of 
her life any possibility of passionate longing and transport. 
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It is distasteful to her, she tells herself. Like Yirginidy she 
objects to being whirled tempestuously along, only her 
dread is the mental process. 

Miguel Balestre presents himself at the G^braith ware- 
house the next day, and is inducted into the duties on a 
preliminary trial In accounts, he is quite inexperienced, 
but very anxious to learn. He has had no business train- 
ing, is, indeed, more deficient in this matter than Clyde 
at her introduction ; but his eagerness, his gratitude, his 
refined manners, plead for him. Indeed, the ten dollars a 
week seems to him quite as much of a fortune as it did to 
Clyde. 

Virginia ventures downstairs in about a fortnight. She 
and Clyde are rather melancholy spectacles. The weather 
is unpleasant, and neither of them can be induced to brave 
it. 

During these days, Osborne passes through many contra- 
dictory phases of feeling. There are times when he is 
tempted to confess, and place his cause in Betty's hands ; 
then his man's persistency and love of conquest revolts. 
Certainly, something has gone wrong with Clyde. She 
may suffer from a sensitive woman's nervous horror of hav- 
ing been betrayed into a tacit revelation of what was as 
sacred as her own life, but has he not shown her that he 
was ready to accept the slightest crumb of her approval ? 
He has even allowed her to rest in the belief that she 
hated him, when he knew it was a mere pretence. If he 
could only see her, just once look into her eyes ! 

" It is very curious what could have happened to her," 
he says complainingly to Betty. " That night of the wed- 
ding she came downstairs and spoke to me, was very grsr 
cious" — he can add that without compromising her — 
" and she looked really magnificent I thought you would 
soon have two handsome women on your hands. What 
mysterious change occurred in five minutes " — 

He studies Betty intently. 

" I think she had a fever then," Betty says innocently. 
<<I remember her color was brilliant, for Clyde seldom has 
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any. She was all tired out, and Din's trouble was the cli- 
max. It only requires a straw at the last, you know," and 
Betty points her sentence with an exquisite shade of a 
smile that so often does duty. 

"If it would come bright and sunny, I should bring over 
the big carriage and take them out." 

" Oh, do, the very first day ! " cries Betty enthusiasti- 
cally. " Whatever should we do without you ? " 

" You remember that I stipulated for own cousinship," 
he replies, with a meaning insistence on the right. 

After about a week of cold, cloudy, lowering weather, 
with variations of rain, hail, and snow, it clears magnifi- 
cently, and has the suggestive softness of spring. Osborne 
lets the morning go by, as he is particularly occupied, but 
at two the carriage stands at Bavenscroft, and his joyous, 
penetrating voice is heard below. 

Clyde's first impulse is to refuse. Then she remembers 
that they must meet, that she has her armor prepared. 
She has again beguiled herself into a resolute state of 
dislike. Best and sleep have effaced the marks of her 
tempestuous night. She looks quite well, but there is a 
kind of iciness in her pallor, as if some warm inside current 
had been frozen up. 

Virginia is delighted. She is rather tired of moping. 
They come down the stairs with their wraps, she a little in 
advance — though she has seen Osborne since her trouble. 
He clasps her hand softly and utters a few tender words, 
then takes Clyde's, and leads her to the carriage. She 
wears a pretty silk mitten, the fruit of Betty's industry, 
but her hand within is like ice, and lays passive in 
Osborne's. He would rather a hundred times that she 
should snatch it away. 

He drives, and Betty has the seat of honor beside him. 
He has adroitly placed Clyde back of her so he can surprise 
her by an occasional quick glance. Her veil covers all the 
upper part of her face, and her wrap muffles her chin. Her 
mouth only is visible. It is resolutely shut, but not com- 
pressed, and the fine soft air soon makes the lips blossom 
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red. He has seen it in so many different guises^ but to-daj 
it has a new charm for him. An allnring indefinable long- 
ing for ownership thrills through every nerve. It has con- 
fessed to hate — he will make it admit love ; it has been 
bitter, defiant, he will make it sweet, entreating ; it has 
been reticent, he will coax out of it most exquisite 
confessions. 

Whether it is his own unalterable faith in his conclusions, 
or some inexplicable sense of induction that surely leads 
one to the golden centre of the soul, he is not quite sure. 
In spite of her seeming apathy, he knows that she is posi- 
tively afraid of him. If he were entirely indifferent to 
her, would she care ? would she take such infinite pains to 
guard herself against a surprise? would she so intrench 
herself about with icy spear points that can alike chill and 
stab? 

There is just one course left to him. He must stand face 
to face with her in the pitiless light where there shall be 
no disguises ; he must make her answer as soul does to soul. 

He comes in after the drive and remains to supper. 
Clyde busies herself about several trifles, changes her gown, 
and comes down into the library where they are all gathered. 
There is a soft brilliance in her complexion, though a little 
shade remains under the eyes, with the effect of enhancing 
their depths. She is easy, natural, not very talkative, she 
rarely is that, but her silences have a grace of their own. 
Kow and then she answers some direct question, but his 
quick eye detects the fact that she never once raises hers, 
that she looks blindly past him, anywhere ; that her calm- 
ness is a mask fitted with such nice adjustment that if one 
raised a little comer the whole would slip and betray her. 

Even when he leaves them, she rather evades than under- 
goes the crucial test, as he walks over and compels her to 
say good-night to him personally. But he is quite certain, 
now, for she trembles and her voice is unsteady. If he 
were alone he is confident he would come off conqueror. 

The next day Mrs. Randolph from the Court comes over 
and insists upon a change for the invalids, Clyde assents 
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gladly. She wUl write her letter there, in the quiet atmos- 
phere, when she is not so torn with distractions. 

All this time the passion in Leighton Osborne's soul gains 
intensity. It is fierce, dominating ; it makes his days long 
and restless, his nights sleepless vigils. Arrochar, even, 
would lose its charm if she had not been here. He solaces 
himself with Ben Jonson's quaint line, — 

" Here she was wont to go, and here, and here," 

and he can call up the vision ; he can and will dream of 
her return, that must crown his future. 

He comes over to talk to Betty, he drives her twice to 
the Court ; but once both girls are away with Mr. Randolph, 
and at the other interview there are callers. One morning 
he meets the three ladies out driving. There is no envious 
veil to hide the clear, animated face. She has come to an 
inspiriting sense of liberty, now that she does not have to 
keep guard daily and hourly, to tremble at the sound of a 
voice^ Her eyes are bright, her mouth is set in smiling 
curves, every line of her face is instinct with the radiance 
of youth, health, and freedom. The dusky tendrils of hair 
have blown about her forehead in a kind of artistic pencD- 
ling ; she has the verve and intensity of her whole nature at 
the surface, and she tosses him a smile unthinkingly. A 
moment after she could scourge herself. But it is too late. 
He takes it home to illumine the whole long evening at 
Arrochar, to dream over, to treasure as one does a rare 
gem. 

Thinking later on of Yorke, he remembers with a prick 
of conscience that he has not written to him. He rather 
enjoys the fact that Virginia's sorrow does not go very deep, 
and that a remembrance of Torke haunts many of her 
moments. How long it has been since he has heard ! This 
passionate engrossment has filled heart and soul. And this 
18 love 1 Why should he not enjoy the delicious madness I 
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CHAPTEB XXIX 

TO BISK AND LOSE IT ALL 

But the true blood spilt had in it « heat 
To dissolre the predooi aeal on a bond. 
That, if left oneanoelled, had been so sweet.— Tehhtbov. 

Thebb comes at length the impatiently desired occasion. 
It is a morning early in February, more than a month since 
Osborne surprised her secret in Clyde Jermayne's eyes. She 
has, in all this time, kept herself so securely out of his 
reach, out of his influence as well, she believes, that she 
feels certain of her own strength. She has not even shel- 
tered herself by any bond. Her one rather brief letter to 
Mr. Strathbume has been filled with what she terms her 
ignoble retirement to priyate life, which she has depicted 
rather humorously. She is so confident now, that she need 
be in no haste. She can have some months of leisurely, 
womanly life, her own life, her own pleasure. 

Betty and Mr. Bandolph have left home for Baltimore. 
All winter Mrs. Jermayne has been deciding to go, but at 
last is sure the journey would overcome her with fatigue. 
She is in her room. Virginia is keeping her company, lying 
on the lounge and watching the flecks of sunshine that 
steal slowly, goldenly over the soft rose-colored robe, won- 
dering, idly, how long it will take one particular ray to 
reach the toe of her slipper. Clyde is in the library going 
over an article of her brother-in-law's, in order to verify 
some statements with unquestioning authority. 

The handmaiden opens the hall-door. Clyde does not 
remember hearing the bell. There is no electric voice, but 
an almost soundless step over the fur rugs, and Leighton 
Osborne stands in the doorway. Escape is out of the 
question, though she springs up with the wild desire in 
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every line of face and figure. If a sculptor could catch 
the instinctive poise and grace he would be famous. 

" Oh ! " she cries in a kind of desperate haste, but there 
comes an awful sinking of soul. " I was busy with " — 

"Let all that go," he responds quietly, coming around 
the end of the table. He has her a prisoner now ; she can- 
not even make a dignified retreat. " I want to see you — 
alone. I have waited — almost an ordinary lifetime it 
seems to me." 

They eye each other warily. The lovely, rich scarlet has 
gone out of her face. The lips compress. The head settles 
in its resolute poise, but she stands as if waiting for him 
to say his say and be gone. 

He is never quite certain but that it would have been 
best to clasp her in his arms, and to extort her confession 
by resistless kisses. But he is not unmanly. He wants 
her love a sacred gift, not ravished by brute force. 

"You know — you must have seen or guessed that I love 
you, Clyde ! Why you have evaded this confession so per- 
sistently, when you were confident you had a supreme 
right to it" — 

"I have not plumed myself on any right," she interrupts 
with fine irony. " There is no reason why I should expect 
it, or you should make it." 

So she will ignore that one surprised admission. 

" Is there — none ? " His eyes are points of flame, and 
search her very soul with their intensity. He comes so 
near that she has a curious sense of shrivelling, something 
more tremendous than merely shrinking into herself. Her 
defences in which she trusted are swept away by the 
devouring flame. He reaches for her hand and she is pow- 
erless in that grasp. The touch sends waves of throbbing 
consciousness to heart and brain. 

"Kone?" he asks again. His tone is seductive in its 
softness, still the strength quivers through it like light on 
fine steel. " Will you dare to say to me here, and now, 
that there has been no moment of your life when you have 
loved me ? " 
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Low as his tone has fallen, and one conld not distinguish 
it in the hall^ it rings through her senses like a bell, shaken 
forcibly in some great stress. cruel challenge! Can 
she deny with the knowledge flashing &om his eyes, that 
renders him impregnable. 

" I am not aware " — but she falters. " Why should you 
wish'' — 

"I will tell you why I wish, why I desire. I have come 
to love you with the unalterable force of manhood, roused 
for the first time. Why it is so, what has won me, we will 
leave to casuists who can adjust and define. Suffice it 
that I do desire your love above all other earthly good. 
I have within me a consciousness that I can make you more 
blissfully happy than any other man on earth, just as you 
can, if you will, take me to heights where other women 
would stand blind and dumb before me. It is the two souls, 
I suppose, made for each other from the beginning; the 
souls that sometimes miss and are forever hungering, no 
matter what feasts some other prepares. Up to this period 
I have never seen the woman I should choose out of all 
others to marry ; I have not really believed there was that 
supreme soul. Yet when a man has culled every reason in 
earth or heaven to strengthen his position, he can never 
say any more than — I love you. There is no grander 
truth." 

She knows it; but she protests against the mastery. 
She is angry at her own weakness for being mastered. 
Does there come to her assistance some evil angel of the 
time that should have been forgotten, as it was repented ? 

" You once said you had no terms to make with any of 
us. That we were selfish, grasping, indifferent to any 
interests of yours. You would not even see one of us. 
Mr. Osborne, I give you back your own words, — I have 
no terms to make with you." 

It seems to her that she has triumphed over her own 
weakness, redeemed herself grandly. 

" I ? " he starts in amaze, as if she had given him a blow 
in the face. He grumbled to Yorke as an alter ego, he re- 
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members ; but surely Yorke is too loyal to repeat such in- 
sane stuff ! He woidd stake Ms life on that. Who then ? 
There was the lawyer, Hendley — 

'< Who told you this ? '' he asks with a sharpness akin to 
anger. 

" No one." She seems to grow taller, and every feature 
sharpens. The eyes are gleams of blue, lurid flame ; the 
lips are superb curves of scorn. This is the moment of her 
revenge. "No one. I went to Mr. Hendley's office one 
morning, a year ago, in October. I had an errand. Some 
one, a voice I had never heard, was talking in the inner 
room. It all passed in a moment. Before I could retire, I 
had heard your opinion of us ! I told you once I hated you. 
I would have spared you this. Do you believe me now ? " 

She is simply magnificent. If she were a fury, he would 
still love. What this force and strength would be when 
ripened by the sun of love, of tenderness, he can dimly 
guess. It maddens him to see her so resolute, so bitter, so 
implacable! And all for something regretted, repented, 
apologized for, and made up as only honor and affection 
can. For any one of these girls he would beggar himself, 
if occasion required. For her — 

"No," he says clearly, incisively, "I do not believe you. 
You might have felt indignant then — you had the right. I 
do not blame you for that. But it is not in any woman's 
nature to treasure up such wrongs, when the sinner against 
her repents," and the fascinating sweetness of his smile 
almost works her undoing. " You have overlived that. You 
once proffered me your pardon. You" — he is roused to a 
deliberate touch of cruelty — "there was a brief, delicious 
moment in your life, not long ago, when you could not help 
yourself; when the swift current of love bore you to my 
very arms. Ah, I should not have allowed you to escape I 
I should have taken you at the flood-tide." 

"You are most manly," she answers, with sharpest scorn, 
facing him defiantly. 

"Yes," he says, roused beyond his self-control, "I am a 
man ! I am honest ! I may be hot-tempered and wrong- 
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headed^ bat when I see my mistake, I am not too piond 
to ofifer reparation. And I am in love, blinded by no petty 
subterfuges. Will you say here and now that you hate me, 
that there has been no moment of your life when you have 
loved me ? '* 

His eyes transfix her. The imperious authority awes 
her. She cannot utter a falsehood, as she knows it would 
be. The hate died long ago, only when she lashes herself 
into the old semblance, from which the life really has de- 
parted. And she admits there has been the unconquered 
moment of love ; but is it not all past, slain ? 

"Ah,'' she cries ; "were you deceived by that ! Well, if 
you wish to marry, there are plenty of women who would, 
no doubt, be delighted to share Axrochar, and who would 
not disdain you. And, though I have never highly rated 
my own charms, it seems that they have brought me more 
than one admirer. I have a previous offer of marriage under 
consideration, which I propose to accept.'' 

His eyes rest on her with the blind but intense look that 
betrays how great the shock is to him. She has succeeded 
at last. There is no deeper depth, for she has wrung the 
last chord of anguish in the man's soul. Let her be satis- 
fied! 

He drops the hand he has held all through the passionate 
dispute, sometimes crushing it so that she could have cried 
with the pain. It is red and crumpled, and the sight of it 
pierces him with infinite sorrow. He seizes it again ten- 
derly, and presses a shower of kisses upon it, kisses that 
comprehend a lifetime of love and agony. 

"No," he cries with infinite entreaty, "do not stain your 
soul with any false vows ! Do not promise what you can 
never give. See, I swear to you by the very strength of my 
own love, of my own manhood, that I will never trouble you 
with any pleading again. Though I saw you daily, you 
should go your way unmolested. But give me the comfort 
of knowing that you keep your own honor and truth un- 
sullied." 

He turns then, and walks slowly out of the room. There 
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is a wild impulse in her soul to call him back^ to rush out 
into the hall and turn his anguish to the extreme of joy, as 
she can. She takes one step, and biUows of shame rush 
over her. Then the hall door closes. 

She has had every drop of her immitigable rancor satis- 
fied. It looks monstrous to her now I Was ever woman 
before so pitiless! All these long months she has been 
nursing her vindictiveness, hoping — yes, shameful as it 
may seem, really hoping for this moment. Now let her 
write and accept Mr. Strathbume I Is she worthy of any 
man's love ? 

Clyde Jermayne covers her face with her hands. This is 
the one he kissed ; it seems to throb now with the tender, 
forgiving sweetness. How vividly his generous kindliness 
to them all rises before her. How ready he has been to 
make amends. Any man might have experienced the same 
indignation over the despoilment of his heritage. He has 
not thrust Arrochar at her as a contingent ; he has simply 
loved her by the overwhelming, impelling force of his own 
nature. No man will ever love her in that manner again. 

As if in sympathy with him, the bright sky glooms over. 
At noon a melancholy dampness sets in, and by night it has 
culminated in a sullen storm, with a moaning, wailing wind. 
Clyde sits alone in the library until midnight, long after 
the servants have gone upstairs. What a wreck she has 
made of her life ; she who was so earnest, so proud, so 
strong. Marguerite's plaint surges through her mind like 
the sad refrain of the sea, — " Youth and happy love all 
have an end, and there comes a time when one thanks God 
if one has any corner to creep into ! " " Youth and happy 
love," the sad wind sighs. And she has wasted youth and 
slain love. 

When one has gone through any great trial, or wrong, or 
nerved the soul to any long-defined purpose, there is always 
a wild surge of re-action. If it is a destruction our own 
hands have wrought, we wonder at it in amaze. 

What Osborne is doing or thinking does not cross her 
mind. He looks clean and honorable, set apart ; it is she 
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who has dragged herself through miiy ways and sloughs, 
who has put a stain upon womanhood. In some respects 
she has held Avis Ghdbraith in a sort of derisive disesteem ; 
she has longed to mar the gift that might perchance be 
offered to her, but she has only stained and bruised her- 
sell Avis looks like a little white angel beside her. 

All the next day the rain pours in torrents, and even on 
the third it is unpromising. At luncheon, which is sent 
up to Mrs. Jermayne's room, Virginia grumbles a little 
about the weather. 

^'Do you suppose Mr. Osborne means to stay away 
because Betty is not at home?" she inquires rather 
pettishly. 

^'Why, Virginia!'' exclaims her mother, in gentle hor« 
ror. " He does not come on Betty's account." 

" Well — none of us except her have been very attrac- 
tive of late ; " and Virginia gives a plaintive little smile. 
'< But I wanted to see him — especially. He has not been 
here — when ? — since Sunday." 

Clyde makes no comment. 

Virginia roams about the house unquietly. The sky 
broods in a grayish haze, the evergreens hang their dull 
green arms. Even the magnolia branches in their leafless 
crispness seem depressed. She watches by the window, 
but no one comes. The short winter day will soon be 
ended. 

The girl has so set her heart upon seeing him. For days 
she has been slowly revolving something in her mind. At 
first it was a vague formless impression, not even a wish or 
possibility. Then a strange golden haze seemed to form 
an atmosphere about it — it was a new world hanging in 
her starless sky, neither sun nor moon. It lured her by 
day, it penetrated the darkness of the night, and lo, it was 
transfigured ! In this exquisite centre unfolds for her an 
existence that penetrates even her soft, dull flesh, that 
moves the spiritual part of her as no impulse has ever 
stirred it before. So new, so utterly delicious is the vague 
impression, that, for days, the simplest form of this life is 
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satisfactory. A spirit moving on the face of the waters^ 
bringing out of that roseate dawn faint flutterings like a 
newly fledged bird trying its wings ; a tender hush on heart 
and brain as the exquisite shelter refolds again^ prisoning 
within it a delicious thrill. Slowly she seems to follow the 
thread of induction, as one gropes about in a moonless mid- 
night. It takes her back to summer sweetness ; to over- 
arching boughs that prison golden glooms in their shade ; 
to messages freighted with supremest joy; not put into 
words, but heard in that far, inward being ; to harmonies 
not distinct, but in slow gradations, each one carrying her 
farther on to some unknown land. If she coidd have 
reached it with her guide and leader, but an alien element 
entered the slumbrous sea, and she was suddenly drawn to 
a sharp, troubled vortex, where she has been beating up 
with the uncertain tide, and making vain essays to reach an 
unsympathetic duty shore. Kow the current is soft and 
clear again. The atmosphere filters the longed-for dawn. 
The tide is musical with crested ripples that catch and 
throw back the sun. The haven stances out clearly defined, 
and the arms reaching out with tenderest welcome are those 
of Launcelot Yorke. Why should she not go to him, since 
she knows now, by a never-failing, but inexplicable intui- 
tion, that he loves her, that she loves him ? 

If he were here she would simply place her hand in his, 
and the clasp would translate the mystery between them. 
But he is not here. Virginia could no more transcribe her 
wishes or hopes in a letter than she could fly. She could 
not put many of them into words. She has no descriptive 
language, onJy a potent individuality that wiU always dis- 
tinguish her from every other woman in the soul of the 
man she loves, and who loves her ; for, with her, love must 
be reciprocal. But Osborne can summon him home. That 
there could be any difficulties in the way, that the man's 
pride or his poverty might hold him back with sensitive 
reserves, never occurs to her. 

Since Osborne does not come, she can go over to Arro- 
ehar. She studies the sky a little. There is a light, cold, 
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yellowisli streak along the east, and oyerhead the cloods 
have thinned out a little. The air is raw and chilly. She 
shivers^ for she does not like the cold nor the exertion. 
She conld order up Jinny, but there would have to be ex- 
planations. She has not walked since she took her consti- 
tutionals to please Evan. It is two miles or more to 
Arrochar, but Osborne will bring her home, and remain to 
supper ; spend the whole evening. They are so dull with- 
out Betty. And she has so much to say to him. 

She wraps herself up warmly. Mrs. Jermayne is asleep 
on the sofa. Clyde she finds as she goes downstairs, 
crooning over the library fire, which is a bed of embers and 
broken, ashy ends. 

"I am going out," she says rather hurriedly. "Clyde, 
what is the matter ? You look strained and gray as you 
did at Christmas-tide. Are you going to be ill again ? *' 

" No," returns Clyde in a quavering voice, as she rises. 

If she should offer to bear her company ! Virginia is 
dismayed at the ghost she has evoked. 

" Do not stay long. It is cold and uxipleasant." 

Virginia hurries away. She is never ready with eva- 
sions. Her usual atmosphere is one of simple truthfulness. 

At first she walks swiftly, for her. She soon reaches the 
country road, the clumps of trees sodden and dreary in the 
continued rain ; the close prim cedars, the straggling pines, 
the large overhanging 02Lka with some red-brown leaves 
still clinging to their long arms. There are little pools of 
muddy water in the road, clearer, but dark at the sides of 
the path, and the soft crush of decayed leaves under her 
feet. But she remembers how beautiful it was in the sum- 
mer with its exquisite glints and gleams, its silvery birches, 
its glowing maples, its pomps and colors, its blithe melodies, 
its curious hushes when the world seemed to stand still. 
She might regret the lost joy, she might be touched with 
some thrill of anticipatory doubt or evil, but it is not in 
her temperament. Next summer and all the summers will 
be blissful because she will have him. 

She has gone more than half the distance, passed two 
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houses, and been startled by a great sbaggy dog. Not a 
soul has she met. Now the way is more open, but the sky 
has darkened to a thick, threatening gray. The wind 
sweeps around in sullen swells. A fine drizzle sets in 
again, and stands like beads on the soft roughness of the 
long cloak wrapped about her* She quickens her steps, 
but her breath is short, her limbs tremble and she longs to 
sit down by the wayside. Here Arrochar begins. The 
fence is trim and new, the grounds are picturesquely 
cleared. It is still a long stretch, and she wonders how 
people can really love to walk. 

It is not so late, but the great hall is in shadowy darkness 
when she enters it. Hagar has opened the door for her. 

" Oh, Miss Virginia ! " she cries in amaze. 

" Help me off with my cloak, Hagar," and she stretches 
out her arms. " It is heavy and wet, and I am tired to 
death ! And I suppose I have ruined my hat, but that will 
not matter.'' She gasps, as she utters her sentence in a 
fragmentary manner, and glances up with a confused sort 
of piteousness. 

"You never walked all the way!'^ exclaims Hagar in 
surprise. "I thought Mr. Osborne had gone to Ravens- 
croft. But you have heard — Mr. Osborne is crazy over 
the sudden news ! " 

" What news ? " Virginia Jermayne cries, as a white 
terror flickers up in her face, and she grasps Hagar's arm. 
Almost she can feel the blast that blows out her lamp. 

" About the drowning of Mr. Yorke ? — oh, surely you 
heard! It was — day before yesterday the letter came," 
and Hagar's voice quivers. "He has done nothing but 
telegraph since " — 

"Not — Lance I" she protests in her incredulous way. 
"Not Mr. Yorke ! You must be mistaken, Hagar." 

Eor it seemed quite impossible that any one could go out 
of life when love awaited him. 

"Oh, Mr. Osborne must surely know ! And Mr. Florian 
wrote. It must have been a month ago. They kept hop- 
ing some vessel had picked him up — " 
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Virginia is a good deal exhausted with her anusual walk 
after all these weeks of quiet. The tidings are so utterly 
crushing and overwhelming. They dash down all her 
roseate dreams with such an icy, pitiless hand. She has 
built her fair palace with slow, exquisite care, putting in 
block by block with rare, delicate touches, and the swift, 
cruel sea has swept it away with a stroke, leaving her 
stranded, desolate. She looks up in Hagar's face with an 
entreaty of wordless anguish ; her fringed eyelids flutter, 
the lips go from rose to ashen hue, and she seems to melt 
like some translucent snow wreath in the sun ; slipping out 
of Hagar's arms and lying on the floor in a tumbled mound. 

A rapid, vigorous step crosses the porch and the open 
door reveals Osborne. 

"What is it, Hagar!" he cries in alarm. "Miss Vir- 
ginia I How came she here ? And all wet with the storm. 
Poor child I" 

They chafe her soft palms, and wipe drops of cold moist- 
ure from her brow. She has never fainted but once before 
in her life, and it seems now as if she must be dead, so start- 
lingly waxen and lovely does she look ; the bronze lashes 
on her cheek making a strange glitter. 

" I will get something," Osborne says as he rushes to his 
cabinet. " What has happened, Hagar ? Is any one ill at 
Bavenscroft ? " 

"It was the news about Mr. Yorke, I think. She had 
walked over, poor dear ! And she wanted to see you." 

A passion of scarlet flames over his face. Even now his 
first thought has been of Clyde. And he has not dared to 
venture on an interview, he could not send the cruel 
tidings. 

"Can't you find a dry skirt or something?" he says to 
Hagar. Then he forces a few drops that he has in a spoon 
between the pearly teeth, and watches for the long shiver 
of returning consciousness. " And her boots must be wet 
through. Oh, why did she walk, I wonder ? " 

A dull red suflhises the fair face, wavering, alternating 
with pallor, and at length she opens her eyes. Osborne is 
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kneeling beside her as she lies pr6ne on the floor. She 
stretches up her arms weakly, pitifully, and her entreating 
eyes pierce him to the soul. 

"Oh!" with a quivering sigh. "It was such a horrid 
long dream of darkness and rushing seas, as if we were 
drowned I Where are we ? Did some one say — " and 
her lovely eyes wander vaguely around the hall, as she 
makes an effort to remember. "It is all so dreadful! 
What is it ? " 

"You fainted,'^ Osborne says soothingly. "You were 
tired." 

Her glance encounters Hagar. There is another con- 
fused endeavor, but the color gains steadily in her lips, the 
lustre comes back to her eyes. 

" Oh," she cries, with that searching inquiry in her tone 
so hard to evade, "tell me what it was ! Hagar said it, I 
think. Some one — some one was drowned. .Or did I 
dream it ? I came to see you. You are always so good to 
me. I wanted to ask you — " 

Then she throws up her hands with a wild shriek. "It 
18 Mr. Yorke ! Oh, tell me, tell me ! Say it is not," she 
pleads with the pathos of despair, catching his hands in 
hers, so tremulous with emotion. "It couldn't be, you 
know. God would not be so cruel ! I came to tell you — 
that I loved him. I don't know how it was all made plain. 
And he loves me. It doesn't matter — nothing matters 
except that we love each other. And he can't be drowned. 
You don't suppose Mr. Florian would be envious, jealous ? " 

She is so distraught by the fear. Yet the simplicity 
and truth of her face are magnificent. She has but one 
thought, men and angels may know it. Does Yorke know 
it now ? 

"My poor dear," Osborne says with infinite tenderness. 
" My dear, dear child ! " 

Thf» vague disbelief in her face is touched by appalling 
certainty. It seems almost like death. The flushing waves 
of pink grow fainter, a curious bluish flicker seems to touch 
each feature, to shrink it into sharpness, the lips move 
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without sound, the breiith comes in gasps, the veined eye- 
lids flutter, settle — will she faint again? His arms are 
around her. 

" It can't be/' she pleads. " You have been so good — 
you will explain what has happened. You will write to 
him, and beg him to come back. That will be all the sum- 
mons needed. When we look into each other's eyes we 
shall know all the rest." 

Osborne takes her in his arms and carries her to the 
lounge. Does fate play cruelly with lovers ? Does all this 
wealth of sweetness come too late, poured out in wasteful 
generosity, when another soul is sufEering the pangs of 
starvation in an arid desert ? 

"He is safe," she entreats, " quite safe ? " 

There is no answer. He only presses the hands convul- 
sively. The silence and darkness are about them, for even 
the cheerful blaze on the hearth has gone out. The wind 
moans importunately. A gust of rain dashes against the 
window. Osborne bends and kisses the cold lips, for an- 
other who will never kiss them. 

" Oh," she moans piteously, from the depths of her ago- 
nizing pain, " it is true. Hagar said he was drowned, and 
you cannot gainsay it. Oh, Heaven help me ! Do you sup- 
pose he will know — where he is — in his heaven, that I 
love him ? It has only been lately, but I think it was — 
always. A flower takes root in the ground, and no one sees 
it, and then some day it shoots up. There was Evan, you 
know ; and all last summer when he and I were so much 
together, our eyes were holden — that is somewhere in the 
Bible, and means — one just by your side that it is best for 
you not to see until the one true, rapturous moment. And 
that was why the woman came so far for Evan, because it 
was a mistake, and he did not really belong to me. I 
resolved it all afterward, and it was so plain. And I 
know he loved me. Tell me — you can tell me that," she 
pleads. 

" Yes, he loved you," Osborne says, his voice husky with 
passionate pity. " And I wish before Heaven that I had not 
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let him go. My poor, poor child, that this sorrow should 
come upon you ! " 

Presently he rises, shaken in every inch of his body, 
moved to the depths of his strong soul. 

" Get a light, Hagar," and his voice sounds as if it came 
through tears. " And there is no fire. Send in some wood. 
Then try to find some dry garmepts for Miss Virginia." 

" Oh ! come back to me," cries the girl in a tone of such 
beseechingness that it wrings his soul. "You were Lance's 
friend, his best friend. And he loved you — you loved him. 
You are all that is left out of what might have been a life- 
time of happiness." 

He returns to the sofa and soothes her with light caress- 
ing touches. She is crying now, but even this has a strange 
pathos of its own. Her eyes are overflowing lakes, and the 
little rivulets stream over her cheeks in silence. Occasion- 
ally a great sob shakes her from head to foot. 

Hagar has lighted the lamp. The wood comes in, and 
Osborne lays the sticks, and soon has it blazing. The maid 
goes for some skirts and a pair of slippers, and Osborne 
takes advantage of the few moments to change his own 
damp clothing. He has hardly believed these evil tidings, 
that met him after his fateful interview with Clyde, until 
now, when they have crushed another soul. A pleasure 
excursion on a yacht with some friends of Florian, a terrific 
and unlooked-for storm, a crash with a heavily laden sloop, 
and a swift drenching, overflowing sea that ingulfed the 
yacht. Four souls were missing, — two sailors, two guests. 
Some others had buffeted the storm until rescued, but these 
four, with Yorke among them, have not been heard of since 
the fatal night. Three weeks had elapsed before Florian 
could give up hope and announce the painful intelligence. 
During the last two days they have telegraphed back and 
forth, only to stamp the loss with a deeper certainty. 

When Osborne returns, Virginia has been rendered com- 
fortable, and the sofa is rolled up nearer the cheerful fire. 
He kneels beside her, clasps her in his arms, and the wet 
cheek is pressed to his, the cloud of silken soft hair has 
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tumbled about her shoulders^ and has a peculiar delicate 
firagrance that seems to suggest golden hair and no other. 
She is like a helpless baby, made for the most exquisite 
happiness and not for sorrow. Such natures have no uses 
for discipline. They never mature and ripen under adver- 
sity, but are like rare and beautiful plants that only blos- 
som in tropical sunshine. And Osborne remembers how- 
she and Yorke have danced to delicious strains, like birds 
flying in an azure atmosphere; how they have haunted 
nooks and dells as lover and maid strayed from Arcadie. 
It is not the practical, sensible love of to-day, but the old, 
unworldly passion when the earth was young and the hours 
blissful It is almost like the poet's plaint for Adonais, 
and stirs his soul with profound melancholy. 

'^ I am glad you knew he loved me/' she begins presently 
with the sorrowful utterance of lost happiness. " I remem- 
ber one day, just before he went, he kissed me, for the first 
and last time," and her voice trembles pathetically, though 
the tone is one of naive innocence. '^ I suppose he thought 
I must be true to Evan. He would not have wanted 
a woman who had broken faith with another man. And 
I was not dreaming of any other love. I wonder if you 
can understand'' — and there is a long pause as if she 
was trying to disentangle some point quite beyond her. 
" I believe I learned what love was, in knowing him, but 
the love was Evan's. Only he was so different when he 
came. All the little things that had suited Lance so well 
did not suit him at all. Lance never found any fault. He 
did not care, you know, if I was not intellectual, or artis- 
tic, and yet he knew quite as much as Evan. And when he 
played — did you ever feel as if your soul went out of your 
body — as if there was only one great throb left, and that 
was to welcome it back ? And he danced so beautifully — 
I shall never dance so with any one again. Oh, do you not 
think it cruel that he should be taken away, just ingulfed 
in the great, treacherous ocean, when I was all ready to 
have him come back ; when I was free, from no fault of my 
own that would have shamed me in his eyes. Yes, it is 
cruel, cruel ! " 
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How can he refrain from comforting her with kisses ? 
Words are so poor and cold. She clings to him with a 
touch of pathetic desolation. 

" Yes," she resumes, in the slow, wandering tone that is 
like a chord in minor music, " it all came to me after Evan 
went. Not at once — I am not quick, like brilliant people, 
such as Betty, nor the lithe, logical, reasoning ones, like 
Clyde ; but just day by day, as I was lying there, trying to 
think why all that trouble and mortification should fall 
upon me, when it dawned, a little at a time, until I seemed 
to comprehend it all. I knew you would understand if I 
came and told you. And you would have sent for him ? " 

Her faith touches him. It is so perfect. 

"I intended to send. I was waiting for you to come 
back to your olden self. But I knew the word I had would 
bring him back." 

''You are so good," she says. There is a strand of infi- 
nite fatigue in her voice that has the solemnity of death. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

MEASURB FOB MEASURE 

In all the mnsio, one pathetio minor 

Tour ears shall croM, 
And all fair sights shall mind yon of diiinor, 

With sense of lost. 

How long afterward it is when Hagar's voice rouses 
Osborne, he can hardly tell. Dinner is waiting. 

All this time he has not stirred. He has felt the soft, 
wet cheek against his, he has held the slow-throbbing 
hands. There seems no hot, passionate blood in Virginia's 
lymphatic body ; no tornadoes of sorrow, no rushing seas 
of anguish. Yet she can love and suffer. She would 
never turn with the fury or the bitter scorn he has seen in 
Clyde's face. Almost he envies Yorke the happiness that 
might have been his. 
. "Yes," he replies to Hagar, springing up at once. 

" Do not leave me," she entreats. " If you went I should 
feel the cruel waves of the sea about me, and their long, 
horrible arms would drag me down. I would not mind if 
I could find Lance. Do you think I could ? " 

There is a bright pink flush in her face. Her eyes are 
heavy, as one half asleep. 

" I will not go away. Send me in some fruit and a bis- 
cuit," he says to Hagar. 

Then he walks to the corner of the chimney-piece, and 
looking at the blaze, wonders what he had better do. The 
rain pours in torrents. He cannot send Virginia home, 
neither dare he summon Clyde. She might believe it a 
ruse. The day for such folly is past. K Betty were at 
home ! Margie would do for company. 
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Hagar brings in a daintily arrayed waiter. There is 
more than biscuit and fruit, but he only touches a few 
grapes. All this time he is considering. Then he writes a 
brief note and despatches a messenger on horseback. They 
are not to feel worried at Ravenscroft. Virginia has been 
storm-stayed. He will bring her over in the morning. 

Afterward, he draws his chair up to the lounge. Vir- 
ginia reaches out her hands again, with childish entreaty. 
Now and then she utters some disconnected sentence, but 
she is not asleep. The soft, pink hands grow hot, and 
begin to throb in every slim finger-end. Her pulse in- 
creases. This surely is a feverish state. He is quite a 
doctor himself, and can medicine her physically as well as 
mentally. 

Nine, ten. Hagar glides in and out, rather distressed. 

"Do you not think Miss Virginia had better be taken 
upstairs and undressed ? She would be more comfortable." 

She lies now with the long eyes half open, and they 
have a weird, dreamy expression. She says very little, 
but she will not let Osborne stir from her side. 

He thinks a moment. " I will roll the bamboo sofa in 
here, and you bring some pillows and make a sort of 
couch. I do not feel quite satisfied, and would like to 
watch her. A woman's assistance may be needed as well.'* 

Hagar studies her with deep interest. She seems more 
marvellously beautiful than ever before. 

"It is such a pity Mr. Yorke ever went away," the 
woman says. " I think I can arrange her so she will rest 
more easily." 

" Very well," he replies. Then he explains to her that 
he must leave her a few moments, and has to loosen the 
tender, clinging fingers with gentle force. 

Hagar, he finds on his return, has made quite a hospital 
ward of the hall. Virginia has been wrapped in a white, 
fleecy blanket, but she has quite too much color to look at 
all ghostly. His reclining-chair is arranged for a nap, if 
he so wills. 

He gives Virginia some colorless drops, and when Hagar 
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has settled herself, turns out the lamp, leaving only the 
soft, cheerful blaze of the fire. Now and then he feels the 
pulse in the satin-smooth wrist, and it keeps gaining with 
a dull thud that is not encouraging. Occasionally, she 
starts up, and wanders over the past with Yorke. What a 
curious harmony there must have been in these tempera- 
ments ; so unlike, too, one would have said. 

A few times, Osborne drowses off. He stirs the fire, an- 
swers Hagar's solicitous comments, and, after a long, long 
while, morning breaks; but it is still cold and unprom- 
ising. 

At the first possible moment a messenger is despatched 
for Dr. Jay. 

At his coming Osborne makes a brief explanation. 

^^ Yes, she could be taken home, but I should not recom- 
mend it. The day is too disagreeable to run a risk. Haye 
some of them oyer here to nurse her — if you do not mind 
yery much. Looks to me like brain f ever. Was there any 
trouble between her and young Newkirke ? " and Dr. Jay 
eyes Osborne sharply. 

^< Yes. Serious enough to break the engagement.'' 

^<That is it, then. Artists are queer cattle anyhow, but 
I never imagined he had genius enough to harm him ! 
Perhaps it is the little that works mischief," and the doctor 
gives a grim, brief smile. ^' I'll see her again this afternoon. 
Miss Virginia will be more comfortable in a bed, and the 
hall is too draughty." 

"Yes." 

"And I will be in again about three. I can tell better 
then," and the doctor nods thoughtfully. 

Hagar builds a fire in one of the chambers upstairs, and 
arranges it for a sick-room. Osborne carries thither 
Virginia, who now is in a stupor. Then he takes a cup of 
strong coffee, puts on his ulster and strides over the road 
Virginia found so wearisome yesterday. He has been con- 
sidering the future and coming to a resolve, that may not 
bring him the happiness his dreams have prefigured, but he 
will not be utterly miserable. 
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He asks boldly at the hall door of Bayenscroft for Miss 
Clyde. 

"Will you tell her my call is important, that her sister 
is yery ill I " 

She hears this through the open door of her mother's 
room, while Mrs. Jermayne is saying, — 

"Run down, Clyde. That is Mr. Osborne's yoice." 

Oh, how shall she, how can she meet him ! Is not fate 
cruel ! 

The morning is dull, but he can see how pale she is, and 
rigid, and uncompromising. If she were not, it seems as if 
she must fall at his feet. To yield an inch is to give all. 

" I haye a good deal to tell you," he begins in a restrained, 
gentlemanly manner. 

" Virginia ? " She is ashen gray now in her fear. 

"The time of real danger has not yet arrived. It is 
about — the shock she received." 

Clyde motions him to the library. They have fallen so 
in the habit of sitting there. 

A great and indescribable change has come over Leighton 
Osborne. He looks older, yet that is not it altogether. 
Some restraining influence has struck at the very centre of 
his life. He is not in any degree embarrassed. It does 
not seem as if he was the ardent, fiery, passionate man who 
stood here a few mornings ago. 

Then he tells her how the other blow came to him, how 
for two days he has been trying steadily to disprove it, to 
find some ground of hope, but {dl in vain. He keeps back 
no whit of Virginia's errand, but he relates it like a 
romance. 

" Your mother cannot come alone," he says, " and Margie 
would be of little service. I wish Mrs. Randolph were 
at home, but there remains no other step beside asking you. 
I told you, you remember, that you should be quite free 
from any madness of mine in the time to come. Let us 
both forget. If Virginia lives, and at present there is no 
reason why she should not pull through, I shall ask her to 
marry me. I shall be dearer to her, for Yorke's sake, than 
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any other man would eyer be. And it seems only right 
that the Osbomes and Jermaynes should cioss hands again 
at Axiochar/' 

He has at last conyinced himself of the folly of his love 
for Clyde^ and secretly admits that he may not have rightly 
understood her. She is too implacable. After all, one 
wants some sweetness, some tenderness in the woman who 
sits at his hearth. It must be a generous gift, not wrung 
out by primeval fires. And she will see by this step that 
he has no grudging thoughts toward the Jermaynes, what- 
ever he may have been betrayed into at first. 

The secret in his own soul that upholds him with a lofty 
courage is the consciousness that she need not marry simply 
to place a barrier between them. He will love Virginia 
tenderly as time goes on, he has no doubt of that. 

Clyde is as one stricken dumb. This is no by-play to 
throw her off her guard. There is the most intense 
earnestness written in every line of his face, the loftiness 
of a high resolve. And she feels curiously relieved^ abso- 
lutely saved from a haunting temptation. But — that it 
should be Virginia I 

They do not need to explain all the particulars to Mrs. 
Jermayne at present. Mr. Osborne can remain but a few 
moments longer. He will send the carriage as soon as he 
returns; he means to walk back for the fresh air and exer- 
cise. He gives her no opportunity of accompanying him, 
even if she desired. 

'' Of course she would take a cold,'' admits Mrs. Jermayne. 
'< Whatever started her on such an indiscreet step I cannot 
divine ! And I am to be left here all day alone I " 

"I may come back," Clyde tries to say soothingly. 
" And we may be able to move her." 

" My poor darling ! Clyde, she has suffered more than 
we thought. That wretched, detestable Newkirke ! " 

So the poor lady moans and maunders. Clyde makes 
herself ready with the tense resolution that one girds up 
one's nerves with for any great stress. His intentions 
respecting Virginia seem to have fallen on her brain with 
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a dull certainty that does not in the slightest degree moye 
her, since that one thrill of curious relief. Oceans rolling 
between could not divide them more securely. 

He tramps homeward in a dogged, resolute fashion. His 
life seems to be mapped out before him, and he accepts it 
with a kind of apathy, not eyen protesting. He is still a 
free agent and could alter it, but what would it avail ? She 
— Clyde might be urged by her passionate endeavor into 
an untoward step, whereas — in this aspect, she will be 
qidte enfranchised from any danger regarding him. For 
he simply should follow her to the world's end 5 he under- 
stands himself sufficiently to admit that. No doubt he 
would persecute her in his vain efforts to convince. This 
checks it all. Let him begin to consider himself another's. 

On reaching Arrochar he orders the carriage, then takes 
a cup of coffee and a biscidt, and goes up to Virginia. 
Hagar sits by the bed. 

" She has scarcely stirred," the woman says. " Why da 
you not try to get a little sleep while all is quiet ? " 

" An excellent idea. Miss Jermayne will be here shortly. 
If I am needed, do not hesitate to call me.'' 

Hagar nods acqidescently. 

So Clyde pauses in the hall with no one to welcome her 
until Hagar comes down and leads the way to the sick- 
room. It used to be her mother's, but is a guest chamber 
now, and a good deal changed. She lays aside her wrap, 
warms her hands at the cheerful blaze, and questions Hagar, 
who relates all the circumstances with conscientious minute- 
ness. 

Clyde has never been one of the women who can soften 
anxious moments by needlework. She sits almost rigid in 
her chair. She is so amazed by these sharp, sudden turns 
of fate, astonished that there should have been a latent 
romance between Yorke and Virginia. Such tidings last 
summer would not have surprised her. Then a vague, 
swift terror seems to pervade her, to chill her very pulses. 
Could any woman go on in a blind sort of way, and learn 
too late the truth of this mysterious passion ? Was it thiS| 
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unconsciously acting upon poor Din, that rendered her less 
happy with Evan? If she had known in the summer — 
Clyde understands in an inexplicable way that the path 
would have been made easy for her. And now no hand can 
make that chain perfect ! No tears or prayers can restore 
the one link. But time will soften the loss^ and in Osborne's 
afEection she cannot but be content. 

Towards noon Virginia grows restless. She does not rec- 
ognize Clyde. Her eyes have a filmy, almost vacant ex- 
pression, yet they seem to wander in search of something, 
and occasionally the soft lip quivers as if she would speak. 
At this juncture Osborne enters the room, bowing court- 
eously to the elder sister. 

Then the lips fall into a wavering half-smile, the hand is 
stretched out, and a suggestion of ineffable content lights 
up the face a moment, as Osborne takes the fingers in his 
and murmurs something. 

Ah! does she love him already? Perhaps it was not 
Yorke at all ! A keen, arrowy pang seems to transfix Clyde, 
the pang that finds the sensitive point in every nerve. 

Presently Virginia begins to wander. With a faint ges- 
ture of the hand she beats time to invisible music. There 
is the sound of summer nights in her broken sentences. 
Her voice drops to entreating softness, and is touching, be- 
wildering. Curiously enough, Clyde has never seen any 
serious illness. She watches with tense breath until Dr. 
Jay comes in. 

The doctor makes an exhaustive examination, and though 
his face is grave, it is not disheartening. 

*^ I think you need not feel alarmed," he says slowly ; " it 
is a touch of brain fever, but she is not one of your wildly 
nervous sort," and he smiles. " Keep her very quiet, cool, 
with plenty of fresh air. Do not cross her in any matter 
unless very injurious to herself. If she gets no worse — 
that is, if the fever should not run high " — 

He studies the three nurses, feels satisfied that the 
present remedies are best, and just now nothing more is 
necessary. With a few reiterated charges he bows himself 
out 
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Except for propriety, Clyde feels that she is scarcely 
needed. She must return home for a brief while, and learn 
what state and condition her mother is in, and consult a 
little with Margie, make some preparations for the night. 
She crosses the room and mentions this to Mr. Osborne. 

"Yes," he says, "the carriage is at your service. You 
will certainly come back ? " 

She inclines her head affirmatively, and goes slowly out 
of the apartment. 

At Ravenscroft she is quite cheered to find Doctor Jay 
has been there, and explained Virginia's illness in the most 
cheerful manner. "Nearly all,'' he insists, "depends upon 
extreme quiet. In a week they will have her about again." 

"Virginia does not inherit my delicate constitution," says 
the mother, with a gentle sigh, as if it was almost a pity ; 
" but it was so awfully imprudent to go over there in the 
rain. I do not wonder she is ill. You had better send for 
Betty ; you know nothing about sickness, Clyde." 

The girl smiles half sadly, half with a touch of bitter- 
ness. Does she know about anything pertaining to home 
life ? She feels lost, helpless. 

"Betty will probably return to-morrow," she makes 
answer ; " Hagar is the nurse, and she seems very capable. 
Margie must look after you " — 

" Send Mr. Osborne over to-morrow morning," Mrs. Jer- 
mayne says ; " I want to see him." 

Clyde promises, thankful to find her mother so reasona- 
ble. 

It is quite dusk when she reaches Arrochar. Osborne 
opens the hall door for her, and begs her to lay aside her 
wraps. 

"Virginia is quiet now," he explains, "and you may as 
well have some supper before you go upstairs. Was there 
any word from Mrs. Randolph ? " 

"None," she makes answer. 

"Are you not cold?" He places a chair for her in a 
grave, friendly manner, that has distance at every point. 

She shakes her head. She is not cold, but she seems to 
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have passed the sta^e of keen feeling, as if nothing conld 
ever affect her again. 

They go out to supper. It is set on a cosey side table, and 
is exquisite. The young fellow, Davis, waits upon them in 
solemn fashion until the fruit comes in, when they are left 
alone. 

Has every impulse of the past vanished from Leighton 
Osborne ? That dominant power so hard to escape, that 
insistence, that urgent sense of pursuit that she has never 
been able wholly to evade, is no longer here. She is free 
to look where she lists, she will not meet his watchful eye. 
All that has ever been between them is over and done with. 
They are like any casual friends. She is enfranchised from 
that mysterious, pervading influence. Her very soul ought 
to exult in the sense of freedom. Even her hatred is of no 
accoimt. Does she truly hate ? 

She goes upstairs presently and is alone with Virginia 
while Hagar comes down. Osborne is pacing the porch and 
smoking his cigar. Sometime he will warm to an interest 
in human life again — he did after the awful loneliness and 
sorrow of his father's death — and he lives it over in 
this hour. Yorke has been like a younger brother to him, 
and he cannot all at ouce resign himself to the fact that he 
is no longer in the world. His own disbelief will not rouse 
hope. Everything, nearly, has been heard from, if he had 
been picked up — and he knows Florian's efforts have been 
strenuous. Of the other intense desire that has set his life 
to the sublimation of all richness and satisfaction, he will 
not think. That, too, has dropped out. 

There comes a time in the evening when Virginia rouses, 
and her two nurses cannot soothe or quiet, so Hagar sum- 
mons Osborne. 

He sits on the edge of the bed, and pillows the throbbing 
temple on his shoulder, smooths the brow with gentle passes, 
folds the dimpled hands in his own, talking softly, with a 
tenderness in his tone any woman might envy. When he 
has quieted her, he would fain lay her down. 

"Do not go away," she entreats piteously. "Do not 
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leaye me. The sea is so terrible, so cruel ! It has taken 
him. Oh, you will not leave me ! " 

"No/' he says gently, kissing the soft hands. 

So he soothes her until she falls asleep. Then he happens 
to glance across the wide fireplace, meaning to speak to 
Hagar, and his eyes are arrested by something in Clyde 
Jermayne's face. It is as immovable as marble ; but the 
secret carven in it by the stress of emotion would in any 
other mood electrify him. It is too late. Not a pulse is 
roused. If anything, the fine threads of resistance in brain 
and body harden. 

" Will you come and arrange the pillows ? " he asks, in a 
soft, yet calm tone. 

Clyde rises. What dream has she been lured into by the 
sound of his voice ? No — she has not dreamed — yet it is 
all vague, uncertain. Perhaps she fell asleep ? She sways 
a little, she forces up a long, quivering breath, and crosses 
the room, stands beside him in the flickering light of the 
fire, the weird glow of the lamp, reaches past him for the 
pillow, but touches his arm with such tremulous fingers that 
he feels their very throb. He lays down Virginia, more en- 
thralling in her slumber than any dream. All of her that 
has suffered the " sea change " is rich and strange, and 
moves him exquisitely, while this fast-coming breath on 
the other side crystallizes emotion into sharp, arrowy 
points. He has not lost his power over her. As she 
places the pillows, and he catches sight of a wandering 
touch of color in her cheek, it fills him with passionate 
anger. There is grim and terrible desire to hold the cup 
of bitterness to her lips, to make her drain every drop, to 
give her pang for pang. Can she suffer, or is she made of 
different clay ? If she can, she will have it to the full I 

" Thank you," he answers, in a courteously indifferent 
tone. Then he smiles over the sleeping face, kisses the 
golden hair reverently, folds the dimpled hands on the 
white spread, and seems to study the faint pink tints. 
Everything about her is so perfect, so finished. 

The two women watch with her through the night. There 
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are no demands except to administer the medicine^ until 
nearly morning, when she grows restless, and in a brief 
while quite beyond their wisdom or endeavor. Hagar 
summons Osborne. 

The fever is much higher. Virginia has been seized with 
the idea that she must go somewhere at once, and demands 
her cloak, weeps in a melancholy manner, implores in heart- 
breaking pathos. 

" Come with me,'' and she stretches her hands out implor* 
ingly, as Osborne enters. '^ We must go and find him. Do 
you know that Mr. Florian has hidden him away ? — "full 
fiye fathoms deep" — that was a little song he used to sing. 
He sang to me, you know. Ask him to come and play. I 
am so tired of the restless, hurrying ocean. Will it neyer, 
neyer stop ? '' 

She seems to know who takes her hands in the gentle 
clasp, who re-arranges her pillow, and gently inclines her 
head back ; talking in a soft, low tone. She still wanders, 
but is more quiet, only starting up at intervals. Osborne 
manages her so perfectly. If he was doing it for Clyde's 
eyes alone, he could not be more exquisitely solicitous ; but 
he does not really think of her until long afterward. Then 
he says, almost brusquely, — 

" You had better retire at once. You look worn. A few 
hours' sleep will refresh you, then you can take Hagar's 
place. I shall remain until morning." 

Clyde makes no demur. She is as powerless against any 
command of his, as if obedience were his due. Her eyes 
are heavy ; a week ago, they would have moved him immeas- 
urably, now they do not even touch his pity. 

It is a long while before she falls asleep, and late when 
she wakes. Hagar makes ready some breakfast. Osborne 
has gone to Ravenscroft. When he returns, Hagar is sent 
away for rest, and the two keep vigil until the doctor comes. 
He is not quite so encouraging this morning, though he in- 
sists there is no real danger. Mrs. Eandolph is expected 
home in the evening. 

They two sit there in silence. Osborne is near the bed. 
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and attends to the sick girl's small requests, soothes her by 
the most delicate touches, tones his voice to softest modu- 
lations. She appears to feel his influence in the yery at- 
mosphere. In a vague, half-realizing way, she seems to 
recognize him ; but of Clyde she takes no note. 

To sit there and think is all that Clyde Jermayne can 
do. She does, it is true, make a pretence of reading ; but 
the pages are rarely turned, the words are meaningless. 
There is no subtle impression of eyes following her about, 
of impelling her gaze. She is so entirely free, that the 
liberty has in it an acute sense of lonely pain, as if one 
might be in a desert. 

The day has been beautiful. Late in the afternoon Os- 
borne glances up at Clyde. 

" Do you wish to drive over to Eavenscroft, or shall I ? 
You will have to return for the night ; we can hardly de- 
mand Mrs. Randolph so soon. Afterward'' — 

"It would be better for you to go," she answers, with a 
tremulous inflection. She dreads to face Betty. She could 
not talk over Virginia's pathetic romance without crying, 
she even feels the hysterical constriction of her throat at 
this moment. 

"Well." There is no dissent or persuasion. " Then you 
must go for a walk. You have not been out to-day. Hagar 
can manage alone." 

The carriage drives away. Virginia has sunk into the 
stupor which alternates with the delirium. 

"Yes," says Hagar. "You look pale. A walk will 
freshen you up." 

Clyde wraps herself well, for she has a chilly feeling 
in every limb. She goes down, opens the wide door, and 
gazes out. The sun will soon set. She does not care 
to go far, and follows the walk around to the rose garden. 
The rose she took from his hand she tore to shreds, she 
remembers. She need not have been so cruel to the poor 
rose. 

In spite of the recent rains, the walks are firm and com- 
paratively dry. There are no unsightly pools around. 
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Everything is so beautifully kept. It will be lovely for 
Virginia to reign here. How strange to end with a 
marriage, after all. 

As she paces the paths, and dreams of the old life here, 
a vague question about the future enters her mind. So far 
she has not developed any high or fine purpose. If she 
could throw herself into study as Avis Gulbraith does — 
but what, truly, are the aims of her strenuous endeavor? 
Still, she, Clyde, might find a place and a work. There are 
many things in this world that need the assistance of will- 
ing souls. If one could have a friend like Mr. Strathbume 
— but that prospect is quite cut off. She will not marry 
him, because she need not, and it is a great relief. If she 
were his daughter! It is not likely she will marry any 
one, and a life of trivialities is quite beyond her. 

Then an old poem sings itself in her mind, and seems to 
be connected with Mr. Yorke, — 

'* Let the world roU blindly on! 
Give me shadow, give me sun, 
And a perfumed day as this is." 

Last summer in the perfumed season she was shut up in 
the small office, a prisoner of labor, except the brief, exult- 
ant fortnight. Then she recalls the day of the storm and 
her rescue ; she can see herself borne along, dripping, in 
Mr. Osborne's arms. How curious that all the old muti- 
nous revolt should have died out ! Another wandering 
remembrance returns, and she looks blankly, blindly at the 
hand he once kissed with such passionate intensity. Does 
she wish she had been kindlier to the poor rose ? — surely 
that did not sin against her ! Has she thrown away any 
gift or grace whose lingering fragrance will haunt her in 
the years to come — when Virginia is the lovely mistress 
of Arrochar? That was what Betty planned. Osborne 
has touched all their lives on every side. She can fancy 
mamma coming back here. Margie will have her real girl- 
hood in this beautiful old house. And she must get away 
somewhere, presently. A quick, sharp pang seems to 
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strike at her very soul, to rend it, just as if it had this 
moment awakened to sense, and the power of suffering. 

It is quite dusky now, and she must retrace her steps. 
It seems so natural to enter the old house, but there is a 
swift impression of coming exile ; of a time when she may 
long for the familiar paths. 

The lamps are lighted within. Virginia has scarcely 
stirred. Osborne returns. He has seen the travellers, and 
they are well, shocked by the tidings that met them, of 
course. They will be over in the morning. Then Clyde's 
exile will begin — to end Heaven knows where! Except 
that one fiery pang, she seems insensible to whatever may 
come to her, as if body and soul had been stunned. 

That evening Clyde is sent to bed early, and drops into 
the slumber of exhaustion. At dawn she wakes. There 
has been one trying time in the night, Hagar admits, when 
she was compelled to summon Osborne. "But you could 
have done no good. Miss Jermayne, if you had been here. 
Mr. Osborne has a curious power over her." 

Hagar looks into dull, untranslatable eyes. 

Betty's coming brings a fresh revivifying atmosphere 
into Arrochar. Osborne haa settled that she and Mr. Ran- 
dolph will be his guests while Virginia lies ill. The doctor 
has not been so sanguine as at first. While, so far, there 
are no really critical symptoms, he places the beginning of 
recovery at least a fortnight distant. 

"It is better that I should be here,'' explains Betty, 
with a confidence bom of her wider experience. " I know 
so much more about nursing than you do, and you can 
attend to mamma, who has improved wonderfully;" 
whereat the young wife smiles. " We shall be back and 
forth. How dreadfully sad this is about Mr. Yorke! I 
more than half suspected Din of a penchant for him, but 
it would have been very unwise. Poor dear girl ! Let us 
hope the future will hold some joy great enough to make 
up all these sorrows." 

There are tears in Betty's eyes, and yet, in her soul, a 
secret exultation. If her own life is not quite perfeoti 
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some of the things she coyets may be hers to enjoy, if they 
are another's in possession. She hafl quite settled herself 
in a resigned fashion, since she will haye money enough to 
make the future delightfuL 

That afternoon Clyde goes home alone in the Arrochar 
carriage. Osborne keeps his word rigorously. There is 
nothing unfriendly in his demeanor, but the charm, the 
half terror that has so fascinated her, is laid in the graye 
of silence. And though he asks her to come with a cor- 
diality of tone no third person would mistrust, eyery line 
of his face is indifferent. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

^WILL IT BVEBMOBB BB THUS** 

Abk head and heart eonfused and lore? 

What better eonld'st thon hare ? 
Who lores no more and hopes no more, 

As well were in the graTe.— Goethb. 

A FOBTNiOHT elapses before Virginia Jermayne seems 
restored to her normal state. Even after the fever is 
broken^ there are hours of vague wandering. But one 
day she is pillowed up in a great easy chair, and rolled 
over to the window in the sunshine. There is a delicious 
air, and birds are flashing in swift flight or gracious curves 
and make a dazzle against the blue sky. 

Mrs. Jermayne has been over twice ; Margie is a daily 
visitor. Once only has Clyde made her appearance, re- 
quested then by Betty. The gentlemen were to be away for 
the whole day. 

There is now a prospect of recovery, and Din begins to 
be quite her olden self. She is much thinner. Evan New- 
kirke would delight in her now. The fever has not run to 
such heights that it has scorched or shrivelled her com- 
plexion. She keeps her wonderful infantile softness and 
tint, — that dewiness seldom seen out of childhood. Her 
hair has not been sacrificed, owing to Osborne's firmness. 
So all she has to do now is to meet the coming spring and 
gather its sweetness. If Betty had her way she would 
never let her glance back to the gloomy, deplorable winter. 
And yet — has it not brought compensations ? 

Betty is considering these as she bowls along the well- 
repaired road in the Arrochar carriage and is set down at 
Eavenscroft. Mamma is upstairs, serenely knitting. How 
much comfort these trifles of employment afford her I 
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Clyde is in the library, translating. She has a half expec- 
tation that she will adopt this employment for her declin- 
ing years. Why she expects them to decline from this 
date onward, it would be hard to explain. 

Betty nods and runs upstairs ; then, when she has gos- 
siped daintily with her mother, she returns and drops into 
a chair by the cosey hearth. Clyde, certainly, has brought 
in no air of stiffness. All is as homelike as in Betty's 
reign, even to the flowers. 

" Put away your work, Clyde," she begins with pretty 
peremptoriness, stretching out her feet comfortably on a 
velvet stooL " I have so much to talk about. And I have 
seen so little of you. I might fancy your feud still held 
good if I did not know better," and she laughs lightly. 
'^Leighton feels quite satisfied about you, so I ought not 
demur." 

"I was there at first" — Clyde answers rather con- 
fusedly, playing with her pretty carved penholder. 

"Yes. And I suppose we must resign ourselves to a 
certain grave, business-y air that pervades you. The con- 
finement of office work certainly does not contribute to the 
unfolding of the sweet, small graces of household life, the 
trifles. But — I have some news " — and Betty breaks off, 
looking up with beguiling eagerness. 

"Din is well enough to come home?" she asks with 
interest. 

" She could be brought home — yes, but she will not be, 
just yet. She is really in love with Arrochar, and the 
master is in love with her. Well — perhaps I ought not 
positively to say in love. Osborne is queer in some ways. 
Do you know, I once half suspected him of a penchant for 
you, but you must have nipped it unmercifully in the bud. 
I wish, dear, you could have liked him," and her voice 
drops to an exquisitely tender inflection. " He admires 
you so much. He thinks you so strong and self-reliant, 
and true. I did not imagine that he so thoroughly appre- 
ciated you. But — sometime he will marry Virginia. And 
so you see one of us Jermaynes will go back to Arrochar. 
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I dare say mamma will end her days there. She has grown 
really companionable. Do you know, Clyde, although there 
are so many grand and ennobling uses of adversity, they do 
not seem to apply to everybody ? I can't imagine the 
discipline would ever improve mamma or Virginia." 

Betty laughs lightly. Clyde has been gathering up her 
papers, and now comes around to an easy chair, taking a 
screen in her slim fingers in case she may desire to befriend 
her face from eyes too discerning. 

" Well — does it not meet your approval ?" 

" Why — if it suits Mr. Osborne " — 

''Of course it must suit him. He was not compelled to 
ask her, you know, although he pities her with such exqui- 
site tenderness. And the absurd side of it all is, she imag- 
ines herself in love with Mr. Yorke, and has some scruples 

— think of Din, with her utter unconsciousness of anything 
in the world but her own enjoyment, having a scruple — on 
any subject I And still, she was wonderfully true to Evan 

— her ideal Evan, however. She is extremely honest, after 
all. And she wonders whether, loving Mr. Yorke as much 
as she did, it would be just to marry Mr. Osborne. It is a 
delicious state of ethics ; " and an amused light goes over 
Betty's dimpled face. 

" I think," says Clyde, with a peculiar tone of conviction, 
''that Virginia's love for Mr. Yorke is like some dainty and 
touching poem. And I am sorry for it to have such a sad 
ending." 

" I suppose Din is really capable of loving ? It has been 
a matter of speculation with me," and a rather perplexed 
expression brings some quaint lines across the face, a 
shadow of wisdom not perfectly attained. 

"If she were not, it would be simply horrible for her to 
marry Leighton Osborne I " Clyde exclaims, with a pas- 
sionate strength that rouses Betty's elegant complacency. 

" Why, Clyde ! " 

The girl's face is scarlet as she raises the screen and 
waves it slowly. 

" You are so curious," she continues, with an air of de- 
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liberatioiL ^Sometimes, much of the time, indeed, yoa 
seem cold, self-centred, as if nothing would move yoa 
deeply ; then there is a sndden swift passion, a kind of np- 
heaTS^ that indicates a central fire. I wonder how you 
would love, Clyde? — in a rather tempestuous fashion, I 
fancy, or else you would be still and cold, and one would 
have to extort drop by drop of the precious wine of love. 
But does any one ever have a full draught? '^ and Betty 



Clyde makes no comment. 

'< I think Leighton will shape Virginia to his fancy. She 
is so pliable. According to that, impressions would be 
evanescent, but they are not. Well, we are all mysterious 
compounds. But he can mould her to a gentle deference. 
She likes to depend upon some one, and he likes to be de- 
pended upon. He is really fond of bearing burdens. He 
comforts her so sweetly, he is so tender and solicitous, 
he seems to understand all her fancies, and whims — I 
should call them that. His patience is of the divine sort, 
unwearied. He will make the loveliest husband" — and 
Betty's tone has an intonation between longing and regret. 

Clyde starts. Has Betty learned to care for Mr. Os- 
borne ? Is he destined to play evil genius to them all ? to 
leave an indelible mark on each life ? 

'< He cannot love any better, any truer, or more tenderly 
than Mr. Randolph I " Clyde declares, in a strained, husky 
voice. 

" But Virginia has nothing — yes, her lovely face " — 

" And we were poor then, very poor. This knightly 
man loved you and took us all ; no son or brother of blood 
could have been more devoted. Betty — if you are 
looking at Osborne with coveting eyes " — 

" Clyde — you do not know — what do you mean ? " | 

Betty springs up, and the next instant grasps Clyde's 
arm. "You never can mean," she cries hysterically, "that 
I have been caring for Osborne in any reprehensible man- 
ner ? I like him. I am not ashamed of it ! We are dear 
friends, And perhaps — if I were beginning life over 
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again — quite free^ and he asked me — I might accept 
him. But should I be so delighted to have him marry Vir- 
ginia, if I wanted the first place in his regard ? Why, I 
should be jealous for any woman to come so near ! I 
would rather that he lived there in solitude, that he 
hoarded up his kisses, that he breathed no endearing 
words in any human ears. Yes — I should almost hate 
any one he loved ! " 

Clyde's blood is pulsing through her veins in liquid fire. 
A great thrill of exultation stirs her at the thought of 
Betty's being irrevocably bound. And she knows, in her 
secret soul, that every caress Virginia receives is a stab to 
her, even if she does not see it. Some indefinable messen- 
ger carries it through the air to her. She loves him in 
spite of all her denials. She is a miserable, jealous woman I 

"I — I did not mean Osborne." She rises, in a blind, 
dazed way, but does not confront Betty. "That is" — 
she makes a superhuman effort to gather her straying wits 

— "I was thinking how Mr. Randolph had loved you. 
Sometimes it seems as if you were quite blind, as if you 
walked over the flowers in your path with a crushing step 

— as if something had come between " — 

" You know a great deal about his love ! " replies Betty 
scornfully. " Perhaps he has " — ah I she well understands 
so delicate a soul could not complain to any one. 

"He confessed it in his eyes — yes;" and now Clyde 
raises hers to her sister's, though her face is still drenched 
in scarlet. "It was that Halloween night at the Court, 
when we were all so gay, roasting chestnuts. I had my 
wish, and when his came, he just turned his eyes upon you ; 
but you were not looking. I read it all like some swift 
flash that occasionally illumines a rather cloudy dawn. 
And I hoped — Betty, you do love him? For cer- 
tainly no woman ever had a sweeter, tenderer soul laid at 
her feet!" 

"I — yes," Betty answers, in an absent, wandering fash- 
ion, suddenly trying to disentangle a vague mystery. " How 
tragic we are I " and she gives a meaningless laugh. " What 
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were we talking about ? Well, put out of your mind that 
I have any questionable fondness for Osbome — though I 
shall always like him," she insists defiantly. " And I am 
glad Virginia is to have him, though she, poor foolish child, 
is in a strait betwixt two, the dead and the living. She 
hardly believes she has a right to accept a new love, and 
it is this suprorConacieniAousneBs that amuses me. But 
if you could see how beautifully Osbome takes it — how 
certain he is of the conclusion. I wanted to tell you, 
though we are not going to say anything to mamma or Mar- 
gie just yet ; he made this exception in your favor. I did 
not ask him," and there is the faintest touch of triumph in 
her tone. 

'< He has everything to make her happy," Clyde forces 
herself to say. 

"And she looks like Arrochar, improved," laughs Betty 
at her own conceit. "She will harmonize with the im- 
provements. And she will never jar upon Mr. Osbome. 
He may smoke in every room in the house, he may tumble 
things about, he may elect to have a houseful or solitude, 
and Virginia will be satisfied." 

Will he be satisfied ? Clyde wonders. As the years go on 
— will he console himself for lost passion dreams in some 
intellectual interests, or drop into the drowsy, indifferent 
country gentleman ? Oh, is any life complete, compensat- 
ing ? And yet, at least once in a life the threads of des- 
tiny seem concentrated in one's hands. 

Betty goes over by the window now and seats herself. 
She is in a curious tumult. She has intended to make a 
long call with Clyde, and skip gayly over the pleasaunce of 
Virginia's coming life. Can Clyde understand any of these 
bright, homelike details ? 

" I was once quite afraid Avis Galbraith would capture 
Osbome," she says presently. " It would never have done. 
She seems like some fine, complex machinery that must be 
always in motion. There are not many men who enjoy 
that mental restlessness and continual endeavor. He will 
have peace and harmony." 
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'* They are the best portions of life," Clyde assents. 

" They are the most comfortable. How soon it will be 
spring ! I shall be so glad to have a golden, glowing sum- 
mer. And at June I shall have been married a year — 
why, it seems half a lifetime. We must all go somewhere 
— you have never been about at all, Clyde. And Mr. Ean- 
dolph insists that I must use my fortune for my own 
pleasure." 

Some expression in Clyde's eyes touches Betty. A des- 
olation, a despairing need, a current she seems struggling 
against. Are the higher class of women always so ? the 
women with intellects and strong characteristics. If Clyde 
only were a genius ! 

A few callers drop in, and the tense strain is broken. 
The remainder of the time they chatter about every-day 
things, then go up to Mrs. Jermayne's room. The 
carriage comes for Betty, and she would fain persuade 
Clyde to go for a drive. The termination will be Arrochar, 
and just at present Clyde dare not face it. 

It is easy now for Clyde to think of things she might 
have done. A little softening here, a fearless truth acted 
upon at the right moment, a smile, a touch of womanly 
softness. Her life lies in ruins, because she has, in spite 
of all resolves, loved Leighton Osborne. She has the di- 
vine consciousness that she and not Virginia is the comple- 
ment of his soul. She has not merely wrenched her own 
life out of harmony with the laws set for it, but marred 
this other ; turned it from the channel of fine and high sat- 
isfaction. Din will presently drop into the class to which 
her mother belongs, and as she will be prosperous, none of 
Mrs. Jermayne's infelicities will be evolved. In a fond, 
foolish way she will adore her children. Perhaps they will 
have some strength, some fine, strong endowments to com- 
pensate their father. 

It seems to her she has read of women who, out of a 
greater wreck, have shaped the fragments to a useful and 
comprehensive purpose. Would there be anything in the 
life Mr. Strathbume could give her that would help raise 
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her to satisfactory heights ? Ah, he would want love — it 
is the old, old story everywhere ! In honor, in fine womanly 
truth, she cannot so shelter herself, take, and return a mis- 
erable counterfeit for his gold. Then of a surety she is 
nobler than when she hugged this purpose to her souL A 
long revivifying breath seems to thrill through her. A new 
hope animates her. There are other duties, other loves, not 
merely for one's poor egotistical self. 

As Betty rolls along in the soft sunshine, she turns to 
Clyde in vague retrospection. Such a very little while ago 
they were in the depths of poverty and trouble. Oddly 
enough, Osborne, who was their bSte noire, has been one of 
the causes, the chief cause of bringing about an unlooked- 
for prosperity. If they had not been rendered suddenly 
homeless — would the Randolphs have been so intensely 
sympathetic ? And she cannot quite dispel the suspicion 
that Mr. Bandolph somehow has had a hand in the recon- 
ciliation. Surely, if it had been left to her and Clyde, no 
token of amity would have flashed across the chasm. 

Suddenly Clyde's comment about Halloween comes back 
to her, the — yes, they really were strictures — upon the 
way she has ts^en and used her husband's love. A strange, 
stifling cloud seems to close about her, a darkness, a strang- 
ling in her throat and heart, as if an unknown power had 
made a quick clutch at her. If Mr. Randolph loved her 
then — if his love was patent to others — if — when he first 
asked her — there were weeks between that and his encoun- 
ter with the Bourdillons at Point Comfort. Still, the thorn 
does rankle — he came back the enthusiastic, urgent lover. 
She sincerely wishes she could blot that out of both lives. 
She remembers how Mr. Yorke attracted her in those early 
interviews, but it gives her no pang to know that he loved 
Virginia, not half the depths of anguish as the fact that 
one who so loved life should be wrenched out of it before 
he had quaffed its supreme joy. Has she cared secretly 
and longingly for Osborne ? Would her heart be so light 
at knowing that another would sup off of the richness of 
his soul? 
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She straightens herself and looks out on the world with 
clear eyes. The heart of her husband can safely trust his 
honor to her. What she might do, if she had never con* 
sidered him in this relation, cannot be told. But she feels 
that she has not been altogether just. He was so kind to 
them, one and all. He has been so patient with her moth- 
er's whims and fancies. She has devoted herself to her 
own family, and given him the odds and ends. It does not 
look quite equitable, even if one only counted in duty. 

Would a woman like Clyde have suited him better ? She 
might have entered into his pursuits, have spurred him on, 
have been ambitious for him. What if, in her ignorance^ 
she has marred his life quite as much as any wound he has 
given hers ! She is volatile, pleasure-loving, fond of home, 
to be sure, and social delights ; proud that the world honors 
her husband, but fame alone would not compensate her for 
neglect, or irritable complainings. Avis would surround 
him with a fine and high atmosphere — oh, perhaps he has 
lost much more than she ! 

It is a rather sober Betty who goes upstairs, at Arrochar, 
and throws off bonnet and mantle on Virginia's bed. The 
invalid looks up eagerly for news of home, and Osborne, 
who is sitting by the sofa, is not less interested. What 
mamma said — whether Margie is coming over that after- 
noon, what Clyde is doing! "Did you tell any one?" 
questions Virginia, with a vague kind of reluctance. 

"Clyde. Leighton gave me permission," answers Betty. 

He glances up questioningly. Not that Clyde Jermayne 
will admit any wound. He understands her too well for 
that. 

"Did she — is she pleased?" queries Virginia, who is al- 
most hoping some one will point out a manifest unfitness. 

Betty shmgs her shoulders. "Clyde is — well, peculiar. 
But she does desire your happiness," and Betty bends over 
to kiss her softly. It is not wisdom to mention Launcelot 
Yorke. Clyde's sympathy will be fain to strengthen Vir- 
ginia's sense of lost delight. 

^^I must go out and stretch my limbs in the sunshine, 
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lest I get stiff and rtisty. To-morrow you may be strong 
enough for a little drive," says Osborne. 

He is already so loTerlike that he kisses the sweet, pas- 
sionless lips, that are pure as a baby's. Did that one kiss 
of Yorke's rouse her ? he wonders. But she is still such a 
child — and is he not done with that intense lurid passion 
forever ? Let him be reasonable. 

He rouses Parke Eandolph from a quiet comer of the 
library, and takes him along. Since the loss of Yorke, 
Randolph has been inexpressibly near. Betty watches 
them, as they wind down the path. Randolph's fine-cut 
face seems thinner, sharper, and deadly pale contrasted with 
Osborne's healthy glow. A pained consciousness wakes in 
Betty. Has she dealt justly with him ? Has he not been 
merely one of the circumstances of her life ? One that she 
has not hesitated to use to the uttermost. 

"Betty," begins Din, in her slow, musical tone, full of 
pathos that finds its way to your soul in even trivial things 
— "I have been thinking about this — engagement " — and 
she stumbles a little, while the long fringed lids droop over 
her eyes. "I am not quite certain. It seems — yes, it is 
indecently soon. I ought to have waited a year at least." 

"But you were not engaged to Mr. Yorke, dear," says 
the soft, persuasive voice. 

"No. Only — I ought to spend my days sorrowing for 
him. I shall sorrow all my life long. If Leighton did not 
know it, if we could not talk of him, if he had not loved 
him" — 

" Oh, my darling, you do love Osborne ? " pleads Betty 
with intense beseechingness. 

" Yes. It appeared at first, when I came back to real 
consciousness, as if there was only Leighton and myself in 
the world. All through the fever I seemed to know him, 
to want him and no one else. And it opened a heaven of 
rest, when — I can't remember how he came to speak, to 
promise to care for me all my life long, — but it was such 
an exquisite delight in my horrible loneliness. And now I 
would like to be lonely a little while, to cry and lament, 
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but it is ungrateful to Leighton when he is so tender and 
kind." 

"Yes, it would be ungrateful," replies Betty decisively. 
"And you will feel differently when you begin to go out. 
Sick people take queer fancies. You ought to make 
Mr. Osborne very happy." 

There is a long silence. Virginia breaks it by remark- 
ing,— 

"Why do you suppose there never was any thought of 
making one happy when I was with Mr. Yorke ? We 
simply were happy." 

Betty sighs. Are none of her plans and wishes to bring 
her a blessed fruition ? Is love a higher and more sacred 
experience than any she has imagined? She begins to 
feel sadly astray. The buoyant confidence quivers like 
thin ice with a rushing current underneath. 

Betty is not one to brood in silence over any mistake or 
wrong that she can rectify. Virginia falls asleep, and she 
sits there in the twilight confronting the past year. She 
certainly has been unreasonable. And what if she has made 
a horrible mistake when she accused Mr. Randolph of caring 
for the money — for he has proved he does not care for it, 
only her delight in it. She remembers now that she would 
not allow him to explain. Could anything set it right ? 
Just then she longed to be free again ; and now it seems to 
her the responsibility of choosing one gift, blindfold, out 
of an unknown world, is terrible. 

It is late when the two men return, and dinner is served 
immediately. Osborne carries down Virginia in his strong 
arms. She is a heavier burden than Clyde, in spite of her 
illness. 

Betty notes her husband with eyes that have grown 
strangely keen and apprehensive. He does not look well. 
There is a shadowy suggestiveness of a mind ill at ease. 
She has seen him supremely comfortable, full of grave yet 
perfect delight. Now and then some word rouses in her 
that far-off sense, as if she had almost grasped the hidden 
olew ; then she loses it, and all is vague darkness. 
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They linger in the hall awhile until Virginia complains 
of being tired. She and Bettj go upstairs. She needs 
no watcher, but Betty still remains with her. 

At a respectable bedtime, Osborne comes up and taps 
lightly at the door, inquires if anything is needed and 
utters a kindly good-night. Betty listens for the other 
step and tender adieu, but it does not approach. Virginia 
has long been asleep. How solemnly still the house seems ! 
How curious that they should be here — that they will 
always have the supreme right. For Osborne does not love 
any other woman, and Virginia is on that mysterious bor- 
derland, will cross oyer in time. She really has no fear for 
her. When they return to Eavenscroft, and Virginia 
misses his tender ministrations, she will understand. 

Then she rises, and steals softly down. The swinging 
lamp is alight in the hall, but the fire is smouldering em- 
bers and ashes. Betty goes through to the library, guided 
by the other gleam. Her husband has been writing, but now 
his head rests on his hand, with the elbow on the edge of 
the cloth-coTered table. The eyes are open, lost in the 
vacancy of thought. In what far world are both travelling ? 
The unspeakable melancholy touches Betty. She is not fond 
of sadness ; she has the certain warm sympathy that makes 
offering comfort a delight. And surely he has a right to 
her ministrations. Has she not grown strangely untender 
since this affair of the fortune ? 

"Parke," she says softly. "Parke.'' 

He starts, almost as if she were a ghost. 

"You are nof — happy she means to say, then changes 
it to "well." 

" I " — He passes his hand over the high white forehead, 
and tumbles the hair. " Yes, I am well," but the voice has 
a kind of uncertain accent. "Is it not late for you to be 
up, little one ? " he asks tenderly. 

She stands beside him, takes his hand, which is cold and 
begins to tremble. 

"Parke," she says gravely, "why did you want to marry 
me?" 
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She does not realize how cruel the question sounds. 

" Because I loved you," he answers in a quiet, repressed 
tone. " I had loved you much longer than you imagined. 
Perhaps I should not have had the courage to ask you, if 
Osborne had not come to Arrochar. You once said"^ 
no, he cannot upbraid her with that unjust accusation. 
Yet he must be justified and honorable in her sight. He 
rises then, and puts his arm about her. ''It had nothing 
to do with the money — your fortune." 

"But why did you not give me a choice ? Why did you 
not tell me then, when you came back ? " She cannot at 
once dispossess herself of that uncomfortable suspicion. 

"I could not. It was your aunt Betty's secret." His 
breath comes strenuously. 

"There is no occasion for it now," she says. "You 
offered to tell me once, and I would not listen. I hate 
mysteries," impatiently. "But I was cross — something 
hurt me. I can bear it now." 

"It was because" — and he flushes painfully. He has 
so little self-assertion. "Her other nieces had married 
foreigners, and you know she was a very intense Ameri- 
can ; " he gives a faint little smile. " Then she had known 
some members of our family half a century ago, and she 
was glad to have you marry one of your own countrymen." 

" She fell in love with you," Betty cries with her lurking 
fondness for teasing. " Yes ; T see it all." Her eyes 
sparkle, her cheeks dimple, and the lovely smile parts her 
lips. " And she bribed you to marry me — she actually 
did." 

" It was because " — he begins again. 

" You must tell me jvst what she said. Yes, I shall not 
stop you now, I shall compel you. She said, 'If you 
marry poor little Betty Jermayne, I will endow her with 
a fortune. You will have to take a whole family of women, 
and you deserve something for your courage. And if she 
doesn't marry you, not a penny shall she have.' " 

Parke Eandolph's face is scarlet. She has come so 
near the truth in her whimsical, straightforward fashion. 
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Whether she gently inclines him to the chair, or he uses 
his own volition, he is not sure, but she is on his knee and 
her warm arms are around his neck. 

^' You ought to take the fortune and dole it out to me 
penny by penny, when I had been very good," she says, 
half laughing to keep from crying. "0 Parke — was I 
very cruel then. What did I say ? I was in a tempest ! " 

"I told Aunt Betty no money could make you any 
dearer," he returns in a tone of exceeding tenderness. " I 
did not suppose it would be much. I was glad for your 
sake. O Betty, my darling ! " 

For now she is crying. How meanly suspicious, how 
unjust, how almost untrue she has been ! He has always 
loved her ! And she would be the most ungrateful little 
wretch upon earth if she did not give him her whole souL 

"If it were all to do over again " — 

" I am glad it is not ! " she cries eagerly. " We shouldn't 
do it half as well. And though I have been no great prize 
in the past " — 

The words are checked by kisses. This is the dawn of a 
new life. 
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xxxn 

AT THE DOOB 

Ah, Christ, if it were possible 

For one short hour to see 
The souls we loved, that they might tell us 

What and where they be. — Tbnnyson. 

The weather has turned so pleasant that although it is 
not safe to let out fires, the windows have to be opened. 
The woods are full of violets, the grass is duskily green, 
the buds are swelling, and birds carol in the early dawn. 
Virginia Jermayne has been brought home, and though she 
is a little languid, she is safe from any ill effects of her 
fever. 

Margie and Mrs. Jermayne soon suspect how matters 
stand. Just at present Virginia insists there shall be no 
engagement, and Osborne accedes to her wishes. But 
admiration and attention there must be. It is as Betty 
fancied ; now that he is not at her beck, she misses him. 

" She loves him much more than she imagines,^' comments 
Betty sagely. "They will grow to each other. Only 
Virginia mxist reach up and not draw Osborne down to her 
level. I wish she were not quite so trivial. But when she 
begins to go about the world " — and Betty breathes a secret 
hope, ardent enough for a prayer. Sometimes she is not 
quite satisfied with this work she has taken in hand so 
confidently. Yet, if it is a comfort, she can remember that 
Leighton Osborne spoke of it first, and that though she 
was delighted, she was also surprised. 

And it seems in these days she is comprehending some 
finer beliefs and distinctions. Her self-complacency has 
been touched. A new sense of humility has arisen within 
her ; the spiritual awakening that comes sooner or later to 
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those whose sotQs are open for its reception. She has so 
much to leam^ but she has a wise and patient teacher^ not 
so far in advance that she is discoxuraged at the outset. 

Once she has summoned courage to ease her conscience. 

" Oh," she says to Osborne one evening when Virginia 
has been rather trying, and he extremely patient, so much 
so that the largeness and sweetness have been like stabs 
to Clyde, — "0 Leigh, are you quite sure this is for the 
best ? You pitied Virginia so in her great sorrow — have 
you not made a mistake ? Remember it is for all one's life. 
We shall pardon you if you find your generous proffer that 
of sympathy rather than love." 

He wrings her hand with an intensity he is hardly aware 
of. 

" Why should I not care for her ? '* he asks. " There is 
no one else" — and his voice falls. "My dear Betty, in 
time we shall find the right point of agreement. Trust 
me." 

Then he plunges through the darkened x>ath. There is 
neither moon or star, but the soft, damp fragrance that the 
sun has drawn from the ground, now intensified by indica- 
tions of rain. There is an unrelenting purpose still in every 
pulse. The higher motive is that Clyde Jermayne shall 
have no excuse to wrench her own life out of its proper 
channel. He will keep his word. She shall be utterly free 
from any influence of his. In the far future they may 
meet on the safe ground of friendship. She will, no doubt, 
be a strong, proud, serene woman, of the kind who seldom 
marry — how many of them, he wonders, have thrust the 
cup from their lips ? 

He has taken an ignoble revenge, and there are times 
when he hates himself for it. He is not an effusive lover, 
not with Virginia the intense sort of lover that it is his 
nature to be. That part of his soul lies in blackened ashes. 
But he knows there are moments when his gentle solicitude, 
almost tossed aside by poor Din, whose moods vary so 
greatly, cuts Clyde like a keen sword. His large, unwearied 
patience — ah, how patient he would have been to win her 
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loye^ if she liad so much as held out her finger to him-^ 
touches her keenly, he can see that. It is the careless way 
Virginia has of accepting ; the curious lack of appreciation ; 
and yet she has impulses of such rare sweetness that Clyde 
could cry out with the madness of being supplanted. When 
the time comes, as it surely will, that they settle to the best 
there is in each other, and there is no fragment of the old 
passion remaining, when they clasp hands calmly, meet and 
part with no thrill, no remembrance haunting them of 
what might have been, — then indeed love will be dead, past 
all hurt, all anguish. 

Has he been mad above all other men ? Was there ever 
a faint hope that he might have nursed ? Ah, it is too late 
now. He must go on, he means to go on, though every pang 
she suffers rebounds in the end upon himself. He seems 
such a strange compound — are we not different in varying 
circumstances, all of us ? Nature has no rigid rules ; if 
you bend the sapling it grows awry, even though the parent 
oak tower above you in straight, proud strength. 

He does like Virginia very much. She has a curious 
interest for him, and when the pathos of her affection for 
the dead has worn off a little, he means to train her more 
in accordance to his desires. The subtle power, the quick 
opposition, the dash of resentfulness will not be there to 
combat ; the charm of elusive flight that provokes pursuit, 
the dainty wariness like that of some shy, half-tamed 
creature — the sweetness that never palls because it never 
yields up its uttermost — ah, he can imagine it all, but it 
does not belong to Virginia. And he does so love to sur- 
mount obstacles. Will tameness slowly beget monotony ? 

It does seem rather curious that at Bavenscroft they 
settle to the engagement with such a small degree of won- 
der. Betty is much occupied with her husband. Clyde 
remarks a tremulous sort of joy in all she does for him, a 
richness in her tone when she speaks, and suggestions of 
caresses that are like a flash of light — over and gone in an 
instant. 

Mr. Howland has been making a brief stay at the Gal' 
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braiths', though a part of his visit is to Mr. Eandolph in 
connection with some work the firm would like him to 
undertake. Clyde is curiously interested in the relations 
between him and Avis ; it seems almost as if they might 
come to be lovers. 

They are back and forth. There is a luncheon at the 
Galbraiths'; and Virginia lends her beauty to grace the 
occasion^ after changing her mind half a dozen times. Per- 
haps no one can quite understand how full of old ghosts 
this place will be for her. Last summer Launcelot Yorke 
was here. And now Osborne is so much her loyal knight 
that Avis's senses are suddenly sharpened. 

She and Clyde have gone down the conservatory to in- 
spect a rare plant. The others are lingering in the long 
drawing-room. Osborne wraps a shawl about Virginia and 
takes her on the porch. If it was night, and Avis sat there 
singing — if some one just touched her hand when the 
notes were at their sweetest ! Virginia is lost in a dream, 
and Osborne stands there moodily. 

Avis Galbraith leans over to Clyde and indicates them 
with the merest motion of her head. 

" You are going to let him marry her I " she says in a low 
yet sharpened tone. " How can you mar and ruin his life, 
sacrifice him to mere enjoyment of the senses ! Your sister 
is beautiful, I grant, but instead of rousing him she will 
lull him to inaction with her soft voice, her slow-moving, 
dreamy eyes, the meshes of her golden hair, the smile 
of her siren-like lips! He is made for better things, 
for action, for earnest endeavor ; he might be a power in 
the world. And you stand by indifferently '* — 

" I have nothing to do with it," Clyde answers with in- 
finite disdain. " He has chosen her of his own free will." 
And yet her face grows scarlet under the calm, transfixing 
eyes. 

"Yes, you have — you had." There is no passion in 
Miss Galbraith's tone, but the terrible earnestness that cuts 
like a knife. "You might have exerted your influence. 
There was a time when he would have listened to you. I 
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saw it. And you have been dallying on that bank of in- 
certitude, that lotus land of the physical senses ; you do 
not come up yourself, though you have some ambitions, 
and when you settle to the real needs of your higher nature 
you will not despise earnest effort. But you have stood 
aside from him. You have allowed him to drift on. In 
your place I would have raised a finger." 

Clyde looks at her in amazement. She says, as if im- 
pelled, "Why did you not? He used to be charmed with 
your voice " — 

"As if I wanted that poor, paltry admiration ! '' she re- 
turns with a faint inflection of scorn. "I did use it, as a 
woman sometimes uses her beauty — as a lure to something 
better. I should use every gift, every grace. There are 
not so many people in the world worth saving, but when 
one meets a strong, rich soul, that can exert a wide-spread 
influence, that has so many of the world's best gifts — it is 
terrible to see it go down the silvery tide of ease and 
selfishness for a woman's sake, when it should be wresting 
the very secrets from the heart of the breakers.'' 

Avis talks rapidly, in a low, monotonous tone. Whether 
Osborne has struck unwittingly at some inner chord of her 
being, or whether it is really the divine restlessness of 
nobler effort, puzzles Clyde. But she does know that he 
stands a hundredfold better opportunity for happiness with 
Virginia than with this urgent, intense nature that is 
always reaching out for sublimer satisfactions, that is not 
content to live in the every-day world, that must tutor souls 
and brains continually. 

"It is a shame for men and women to drift down that 
lethargic sea instead of using their strength to buffet 
across. And when one stands by, making no effort, will not 
the indifference have to be accounted for, the waste and 
ruin paid in after pangs ? You will see it ! It will drift 
up against your door, a dull, inert mass, too late for any 
further salvation." 

Clyde stands chilled by the startling suggestions. Why 
Leighton Osborne, before all other men, must be selected 
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for this high and fine grace, she does not understand. Her 
love is not like this — ah, does she call hers love at all! 
She has pushed him oyer to that seductive current, let her 
receive these sharp strictures in silence. For it is too late 
to undo aught of the bitter past. She has taken her way, 
and she half admits, with a new humility, that of Avis might 
have borne richer fruit. 

They walk slowly on. Avis seems to settle into a blue 
pallor after the strange burst of intensity. Virginia feels 
chilly despite sunshine and shawl, and comes in again to 
hover over the register. Mr. Howland crosses the room to 
chat with her, to sun himself in the luminous atmosphere 
that seems to distinguish her from any woman he has ever 
met, that is indefinable and penetrating. This magnificent 
beauty blossom is lost in this out-of-the-way town. He 
wonders how it would do to transplant her. 

Avis and Osborne take a turn out on the porch. Indeed, 
Osborne is in a strangely apprehensive state, as if he held 
a clew to some mystery, yet was powerless to unravel it ; 
as if some fortune, good or ill, was moving swiftly toward 
him, and that in an untoward moment it might pass him. 
He is very rarely nervous, but now it seems as if electric 
currents rayed off in the darkness, searching for the nega- 
tive pole to rouse them into action. 

As they come down the lower end of their walk, Clyde 
can see them. Avis is very pale, and her lip quivers after 
every sentence. Is she making one last appeal to him ? 
Not in any palpable fashion, she is too delicate for that. 
Does she love him ? Ah, does she not, indeed ? A wave 
of infinite pity swells over Clyde, and yet she has an inner 
consciousness that this is only one of many things to Miss 
Galbraith ; to be over-lived and forgotten. 

Randolph and Mr. Howland drive over to Arrochar with 
Mr. Osborne. The ladies come home. Virginia goes to 
bed. Betty takes up her embroidery and delicately dis- 
cusses the luncheon, the flowers, and the guests for her 
mother's delectation. Clyde is as unquiet as Osborne, and 
can settle to nothing. Her half endeavors of making a 
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friend of Avis Galbraith have been so curiously frustrated. 
Has she any qualities that attract friendship ? she wonders. 
Certainly she has won love, if that is any satisfaction. 

Quite late in the afternoon, Virginia comes down fresh 
and rosy, her white gown trailing noiselessly after her. 

<< I wonder if all those men mean to stay over at Arrochar 
to dinner ? " Virginia says with a half sigh. 

"A foretaste of what may come to you,'^ laughs Betty 
brightly. " Din, you ought to cultivate a little self-reliance, 
a sense of responsibility. You must outgrow childhood some- 
time. And when you have savants to entertain " — 

" I had rather be entertained," she answers petulantly. 
" And I wish you would not keep reminding me of any 
time." 

Clyde glances up at her with a pang. Will it be her own 
dread punishment to watch the slow desecration that Avis 
Galbraith has prefigured ? A passion of poignant remorse 
sweeps over her soul. Is there a work here for her, a work 
of tenderness, patience, of that beneficent charity or love 
that seeketh not her own ? Because they have both looked 
into the grave of love, shall they not draw nearer ? Can 
there not grow up between them a divine sympathy ? 

She is moved to cross the room, and bending over, kisses 
Virginia. The soft hands clasp her neck. 

" Clyde, do you know that you can be very sweet ? I 
believe I shall end by loving you better than any one else. 
Are you changed in some mysterious fashion? Sometimes 
you remind me of Mr. Yorke." 

Clyde smiles a little sadly. 

There are steps crossing the porch. The door opens — of 
course Osborne is there, but Virginia is clinging to her ; the 
soft, warm face is wet with tears. Then Virginia starts up 
as Betty gives aery, and goes blindly out to the hall, where 
the lamp is not yet lighted, and straight to the arms out- 
stretched for her. Clyde stands speechless. For there is 
Launcelot Yorke in the flesh, rather worn and thin, who 
has been picked up as a cast-away, and taken half round 
the world, passed through varied dangers, resolved to re- 
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main lost to the old friends he had once delighted in, an^ 
then, in an instant, changed his mind and returned to Arrtij 
char. For the last hour, he has been regaling the party ij^ 
his light, careless way ; but Osborne's eyes try to fathosg 
his inmost souL Is it a reprieve for him ? 

" Lance,'' he says, as they come in from the dinner, whic^ 
is early on Mr. Rowland's account, " Lance, old fellow, 1 
have a queer tale for you. Virginia's lover turned out a 
reprobate. I have been making a rather sorry attempt at 
comforting her. If you will forgive a few kisses, a little 
fondness — she liked me for your sake, I think, and, in time, 
might have married me. But the love of her life, her whole 
soul is yours. She asked me to send, the day the fatal word 
reached us. It nearly killed her. If any woman loved me 
like that" — 

" What have I to give her ? " Yorke asks in a tone of 
scornful despair. 

"Well — yourself. The robins came and covered the 
babes in the wood, you remember. Don't spoil the most 
unworldly romance of the nineteenth century." 

And when Launcelot Yorke clasps Virginia to his heart, 
he is in no mood to spoil that, or either of their lives. 

After all, startling as it seems, the story is full of rather 
prosaic events. Osborne reads between the lines, and un- 
derstands the half-intention to remain away, that has 
delayed the denouement a month, at least. But they 
are all thrilled with the surprise, at the being restored 
from the dead, as it were, and each soul assents to the 
destiny prefigured for Virginia. 

She comes around to Osborne's chair presently, and lays 
her hand upon his shoulder. 

" Of course, you knew I loved him," she says simply. 
** And I never should have been the kind of wife you needed, 
though I know you would always have been good to me." 

"And all that remains for me is to endow you with a 
fortune," he returns lightly. 

Then he saunters out of the room over to the library, and 
the others follow. Margie cannot hear enough of the start- 
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jy jj^j ling adventure, and even Parke Eandolph wanns to an nn- 
jjgjjol! nsual brilliancy. 

tie paiti " There is but one ending, Mrs. Jermayne,*' Osborne says. 

.^j^ « You will have to give these two imprudent young people 
your blessing, and I propose to endow Virginia with enough to 
^ provide gowns and unlimited leisure. And, as there seems 
^ ^gjl^j a prospect of Mr. and Mrs. Randolph going abroad, the rest 
of you will have to return to Arrochar and keep me com- 
pany.'' 

His eyes wander furtively to Clyde for the first time, 
though her face is turned away. But the tell-tale scarlet 
deepens to her very neck. 

Mrs. Jermayne gives a soft, tremulous laugh. She feels 
tiiat Osborne has been badly treated, and is very magnani- 
mous. 

" Can you imagine," begins Margie, with an almost un- 
fortunate frankness, " that at the first, when we heard you 
were coming, we thought you quite an old bachelor, and 
hoped you wouldn't mind staying with us'' — but Betty's 
frown suddenly quenches this explanation. 

" It is only reversal. I have cleared up the place, and 
you . are to come and stay with me, help me with my 
housekeeping." 

The old time flashes up so vividly in Clyde's mind. The 
fight she has made, the foolish, useless fight, and Osborne 
of Arrochar will gain his point as he always has. Will she 
be glad to lay down her arms and capitulate ? 

" How warm the evening is," he begins presently. "Will 
you two girls go for a little walk ? There is a fine bit of 
moonlight, and you must want your brains cleared of cob- 
webs spun by both fact and fancy. Let us get ourselves 
settled to a reasonable frame of mind." 

Margie springs up in delight. Clyde stands appalled. 
If she goes, she answers him, signs away all right to her- 
self. And if, an hour ago, a wild, exultant thrill swept 
imperiously through her soul at the thought of his free- 
dom, what was it but surrender ? 

She walks slowly out to the hall. Margie is bringing 
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down her wraps. Her eyes meet Osborne's in one fright- 
ened; entreating glance, and her breath seems leaving her 
body. She is thankful to feel the fresh air on her brow, 
on her burning cheeks. He takes her hand to draw it 
through his arm, end it trembles, but makes no protest. 
Then he knows his cause is won. 

He and Margie keep up a gay badinage. If he stopped 
for a moment his passion would master him, he would 
clasp the lithe form to his heart, and drink the bliss of her 
lips under the trees, with moon and stars for witnesses. 
It is well that Margie's presence steadies him, that he has 
to make an eftort to temper his vehemence. 

It seems to him that Clyde's step lags a little presently, 
and it gives him an exquisite sense of the solicitude that 
will be his in the coming years. Has he been cruel to her ? 
Strange how the gentle compliance on her part disarms 
him. 

" We must return," he announces ; and just as they veer 
around, a broken branch catches Margie's dress, and she 
stoops to disentangle it. 

" Clyde ! " he utters her name in a long, quivering 
breath. He must have some sign. ''You do not — hate 
me ? You did not when you said it. It was because you 
were afraid of the strange enthralment " — 

Are there tears in her eyes ? Is there an entreaty in 
the proud, sweet face ? 

They come back to find Yorke and Virginia ensconced in 
the study, in a kind of family conclave. But Osborne 
breaks it up in his arbitrary fashion, and insists upon tak- 
ing Yorke back to Arrochar. There are a multitude of 
good-nights, one choicer than all the rest. 

The welcome of familiarity awaits them in the old hall. 
They drop into their accustomed seats, for there is much 
yet to tell, to settle. 

"After all," Yorke says, with a touch of exaltation in 
his voice, " it is not as if Virginia really cared for riches. 
Her wants are not many. And the life out on the West- 
em coast, the sunshine, the fragrance, the bloom, will suit 
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her. I can make money enough. And we shall live — do 
you know what that comprehends, old fellow ? '' 

" I propose to donate her enough to buy one new gown 
a year, and slippers. No," as Yorke is about to speak, " I 
shall do the same for Margie. Betty has the Bourdillon 
fortune. And Clyde " — his tone drops to infinite ten- 
derness — '' Clyde is to come here as mistress of me and 
mine." 

"As mistress of yours," Yorke answers suggestively. 
"Well — I wish you joy. If you set out you could no 
doubt extract whatever quality you desired from a stone. 
It is your supreme gift. Yet I had a half fancy that Mr. 
Strathbume would win her. She has some peculiar sides to 
her nature, some views and aims unlike the others. And 
she is a girl of whom you might predicate unusual things." 

" She has done the usual thing in an unusual way, that 
is all." Then a passionate jealousy writhes through every 
pulse. Of all the men who have had any opportunity of 
winning her, Strathbume is the one who has never entered 
his mind. " What gave you such a ridiculous idea ? He 
is twice too old," he appends scornfully. 

" I think Miss Galbraith gave me the impression. Wo- 
men are all more or less match-makers, seeing possibilities 
that do not exist.'" 

Osborne gives a short, rather contemptuous laugh. 

But there is so much to settle between himself and Clyde 
Jermayne, before love reaches its divine level. If there 
are sins and regrets that she confesses to him, with the 
clear, high honesty of her true nature, he admits, with 
remorseful tenderness, that he has been cruel to the last 
degree, in his actually desiring to make her suffer as she 
watched his evident devotion to Virginia. 

" And yet it was in a great measure to make amends for 
what you considered my chief crime, coming back to Arro- 
char. In this way I meant you Jermaynes should have 
your share. And — yes — let me tell the whole truth — 
that you should have no excuse for marrying simply to 
place a gulf between us. I was desperate. Perhaps it is 
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M well for me to have some remembrance to humble my 
intense pride. There will be so much to learn. Every day 
will bring us new phases of each other. But if the un* 
toward ones are softened by loye '^ — 

How easily he can read her face now. She is touched by 
the rare and delicate comprehension. 

While they loiter in the divine spring, Betty plans. She 
and Mr. Randolph will go away presently^ and have a bit 
of their own lives unshadowed by outside influences. Vir- 
ginia's bridal attire is ready, and Yorke impatient. The 
broken engagement has been known for some time, and 
perhaps no one is much surprised. The Newkirkes are 
quite sure it is best for Evan, who is likely to fight himself 
out of a skilfully contrived plot. 

As for Clyde — does it matter whether she comes back to 
Arrochar late or soon ? She has never taken root elsewhere. 

They are all on the porch at Arrochar, in the soft May 
moonlight, and have been discussing a double wedding. 

"Do you remember, Clyde," begins Virginia, with her 
incautious candor, " how very angry you were that night 
we beard of Mr. Osborne's return, when mamma suggested 
— no, I believe it was I " — 

" O Din ! " cries Clyde, with a face bathed in distressful 
scarlet, as she springs up to fly — whither? 

Osborne catches her in his arms, and her head is hidden 
on his shoulder. 

" Did some one have the temerity to propose matrimony 
as an equitable settlement of affairs ? " he asks laughingly, 
as he understands all that is quivering through the pulses 
that throb against him. " Let me confess t^hat in my sec- 
ond or third interview with lawyer Hendley, he made some 
such half-veiled suggestion. I went in this morning to 
settle a little matter" — the making over of a portion to 
Virginia Jermayne, before she is really Launcelot Yorke's 
wife — " and could not forbear not only admitting that I 
had taken his advice, but thanking him for it. You should 
have seen his satisfaction as he rubbed his thin hands ; he 
seems shrunken somehow, but his wishes had the true ring. 
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And do you wonder I did not dare trust myself — that I 
resented being bargained off before I was at all certain one 
of you would look at me ! And was Clyde — angry ? " he 
glances up mirthfully at Virginia. 

"Angry I" replies Virginia. "You should have seen 
her.'' 

He would like to see her face now^ but he refrains^ from 
an impulse of infinite tenderness. 

"We took our own way," he says, "and behold, we have 
walked in steps well seasoned with advice. Imagine that I 
have just returned to Arrochar." 

"Do you suppose we want to lose a whole long, lovely 
year ? " asks Virginia. 

Osborne draws Clyde down the path, and they are soon 
lost to sight under the evergreens, in the beguiling sweet- 
ness of the May night. 

"It was fate," he whispers. " There is not one moment 
of bliss or anguish that I would relinquish. Perhaps a 
man values most the prize that is hardly won. And you — 
does it matter when you are queen of me and mine ? " 

Mrs. Jermayne glances complacently over her household. 

" I think," she says with a kind of gracious deliberation, 
"that Clyde will suit Mr. Osborne much better than any of 
you girls. She really seems a part of Arrochar." 
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The Potter and the Clay 

A Romance of To-day 

Br MAUD HOWARD PETERSON* Bound In Uuedo^ 
decorative cover^foofiiiecfecsy^t top* Four drawtogs by 
Oui^otte Harding* Sizc^nlH* Price $1.50 



ONE of the strongest and most forceful of re- 
cent novels, now attracting marked attention, 
and already one of the most successful books of 
the present year. The characters are unique, 
the plot is puzzling, and the action is remarkably 
vivid. Readers and critics alike pronoimce it a 
romance of rare strength and beauty. The scenes 
are laid in America, Scotland, and India ; and one 
of the most thrilling and pathetic chapters in re- 
cent fiction is found in Trevelyan's heroic self- 
sacrifice during the heart-rending epidemic of 
cholera in the latter country. The story through- 
out is one of great strength. 

Margaret E. Sangster: ^F^om tfie opening 
chapter, which tugs at the heart, to the close, 
when we read through tears, the charm of the 
book never flags. It is not for one season, but 
of abiding human interest/' 

Minot J. Savage : '< I predict for the book a very 
large sale, and for the authoress brilliant work 
fai the future.'* 

Boston Journal t ** One of the most remarkable books 
of ^e year. Brilliant, but better than that, 
tender.** 



Lothropt Lee & Shepard Q).^ Boston 
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Judith's Garden 

By MARY B. STONE BASSETT 



wnii uMMmioiit m oonr oy vjvofi^ wnn^uu i cxc pcmiBCi 
kk two colofi tiifo«K&(Mst with fptckl otnamaiitatiob* 
aTO» UglH gMQ iUk dotfv foi^ •dgor gUt lof» $l«50 



AN exquisite, delicious, charming book, 
^^ as fresh as new-mown hay, as fragrant 
as the odor from the garden of the gods. 
It is the story of a garden, a woman, and a 
man. The woman is delicate and refined, 
witty, and interesting; the man is Irish, 
fiinny, original, happy, — a delicious and 
perfect foil to the woman. His brogue is 
stunning, and his wit infectious and fetching. 
The garden is quite all right There is move- 
ment in the book ; life is abundant, and it 
attracts. It will catch the interest of every 
lover of flowers, — and their name is legion, 
— and will delight and comfort every reader. 



Lothrop^ Lee & Shepard Co.f Boston 
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ClK Cittle green Door 

By MARY E. STONE BJSSETT 

Eight iHuatntiona by Louise Clarke and twenty-five docontiTe 
half-title pages by Etkel Pearce dementi 

izmo Cloth 1 1 .50 

A charming romance of the time of 
Louis XIII. The door which 
fives the title to the book leads to a 
eautiful retired garden belonging to the 
King. In this garden is developed one of 
the sweetest and tendercst romances ever 
told. The tone of the book is singularly 
pure and elevated, although its power is 
mtense. 



*<Thi8 is a tale of limpid purity and sweetness, which, although 
its action is developed amid the intrigues and deceptions of a corrupt 
French court, remains fine and delicate to the end. There is 
power as well as poetry in the little romance, so delicate in con- 
ception.*' — Chicago Daily News. 

^'Tender, sweet, passionate, pure; a lily from the garden of 
loves.** — BaUimore Herald, 

''The story b exquisitely pure and tender, potsessiag a finished 
daintiness that will charm all clean-minded persons.** — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

''This book carries with it all the exhilaration of a beautiful 
nature, of flowers, birds, and living things, and the beauty of a 
vrinsome personality of a pure, beautiful girl. It is a romance en- 
tirely of die fancy, but a refreshing oTkt,** -^Chicago TVibune. 

"The little romance is charmingly wrought, and will be sure to 
find its way to the heart of the reader." — Boston Transcript, 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 

BOSTON 
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MISS BILLY 

A NEIGHBORHOOD STORY 

By EDITH K. STOKBLY and MARIAN K. KURD 

lUustrated by CHARLES COPELAND 

zamo Cloth 1.50 

*'VfISS BILLY" deserves more than passing 
^ ^ notice in these days of civic improvement. 
It is a story of what an irrepressible young woman 
accomplished in the neighborhood into which her 
family felt obliged to move for financial reasons. 
The street was almost as unpromising as the celebrated 
'* Cabbage Patch," and its characters equally inter- 
esting and original. The happy common-sense of 
Miss Billy and the quaint sayings and doings of 
her new neighbors form a capital story. 

*The story abounds in humor with a hint of tears and an over- 
flowing kindness of heart bubbling over in infectious gayety.'* 

— Boston Herald, 

'*The book is sure to have an immense number of readers.*' 

— ^. Louis Star, 

^^The plan of the tale is original, the conversation very bright and 
witty, the style smooth, and the characters true to life." 

— Boston Transcript, 

*^ It is a human interest story which appeals to the heart, and at 
one juncture to the eyes of the sympathetic readers.** 

— Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph, 

** <Miss Billy' is a charmingly bright, clever little story, full of 
spontaneous humor and frankly inspirational.** 

— Chicago Daily News, 

"This is an ideal story .**—A^ Y, Times. 

£otDrop, £ee $ Sbepara €0. « « Bolton 
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A Carolina Cavalier 

A Romance of the Carolinas 

By GBORGE GARY EGGLESTON 

Bofsnd In fed sUk clothe flltiskrated cover, tfit top, tough edges* 
She drawings by CD^Wmiami. SixclxlH. Price$l.50 

A Strong, delightful romance of Revolu- 
tionary days, most characteristic of its 
vigorous author, George Cary Eggleston. 
Tne story is founded on absolute happenings 
and certain old papers of the historic Rut- 
ledges of Carolina. As a love story, it is 
sweet and true ; and as a patriotic novel it is 
grand and inspiring* The historic setting, 
and the fact that it is distinctively and enthu- 
siastically American, have combined to win 
instant success for the book. 

LottkvUle Courier Journals ** A fine Story of ad- 
venture, teeming with life and aglow 
with color." 

Onrdand 'Worlds " There IS action, plot, and 
fire. Love and valor and loyalty play a 
part that enhances one's respect for 
human nature." 

Baltimore Sunt "The Story is full of move- 
ment It is replete with adventure. It is 
saturated with love. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co», Boston 
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The Lions of the Lord 

^ HARRY LEON WILSON 

Amthor ol <«Tlie Spendcn." Six ilhMtnaioiit by Rom Cecil 
O'Neill* bound in dark green doth, illustrated cover, lamo. 
I \50^ postpaid. 

In his romance of the old West, ** The Lions of the Lord," 
Mr. Wilson, whose *« The Spenders ** is one of the successes 
of the present year, shows an advance in strength and grasp 
both in art and life. It is a thrilling tale of the Mormon set- 
tlement of Salt Lake City, with all its grotesque comedy, 
grim tragedv, and import to American civilization. The 
author's feding for the Western scenery affords Mm an 
opportunity for many graphk pen pictures, and he is equally 
strong in character and in description. For the first time in 
a novel is the traffi-comedy of the Mormon development 
adequately set forth. Nothing fredier or more vital has 
been produced by a native novelist. 

The Spenders 

By HARRY LEON WILSON 
TOtfi Thodsand 

Author of **The Lions ci the Lord." Red silk doth, rough 
edges, picture cover. Six illustrations by Rose Cecil 
O'Neill. i2mo. I1.50, postpaid. 

Mark Twain writes to the atitfior t " It cost me my day 
yesterday. You owe me ^00. But never mind, I forgive 
you for the book's sake." 

Lotdsville Cottrler-Joumal says i ** If there is such a thing 
M the American novel of a new method, this is one. Abso- 
lutdy to be enjoyed is it from the first page to the last." 

Harry TfusnlDn Peck, In the New York American, says : 
" The verv best two books written by Americans durmg the 
past year have been * The Spenders,* by Harry Leon Wilson, 
and « The Pit,' by Frank Norris." 

Lothrc^^ Lee & Shepard G)*^ Boston 
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